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A Colorful Rug— 

















design. 


the key to decorative charm 


OU can see how this modern 

housewife made herGold Seal 
Art-Rug the basis for her color 
scheme. The mellow tan of the 
wall tones perfectly with the soft 
buff of the rug; the gay, red- 
figured curtains repeat the note 
of scarlet in its flowered design. 
Contrast and harmony of colors 
balance so nicely that the room 
is both restful and cheerful— 
thoroughly livable. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Whatever room in the house 
needs livening up —there’s a Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Rug to doit for 
you. You can choose from rich, 
Oriental patterns in deep shades, 
from floral effects in delicate col- 
ors or from neat blue and white 
geometric designs. 





And Congoleum Rugs are so 
practical and labor-saving—two 
features that modern women in- 
sist on. Waterproof and dust- 
proof, they are kept immaculate 
with just an occasional light 
mopping. And they cling to the 
floor without any fastening. 

Sizes range from small mats to 
nine by fifteen foot rugs. 

Don’t take it for granted that 
just any labor-saving floor-cover- 
ing is Congoleum. All genuine 
Congoleum bears the Gold Seal 
money-back guarantee pasted on 
the face of the pattern. This Gold 
Seal is your assurance of floor- 
covering satisfaction. 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
San Francisco Philadelphia New York Boston 
Chicago Atlanta Cleveland Dallas Kansas City 


Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Rio de Juneiro 
In Canada— Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal. 


GOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 


-Art-RuGs 


1 OFF 
acaus Par oF 


Look for this Gold Seal on the rugs you buy! 





The pattern shown 
on the floor is the 
“Nippon” —an_ all- 
over Japanese floral 
It’s Gold Seal 
Congoleum Rug No. 578 


E”—an artistic Orien- 
tal motif on a rich blue field, ts a 
copy of avaluable Turkoman rug. 
It’s Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 538. 
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“HOLLAI lightful blu 
and white Dutch tiles with a 
quaint windmill border. It’s Gold 
Seal Art-Rug No. 504. 





“KASHMIR”—a dainty floral 
motif of blues and reds over a field 
of warm, golden tan. It’s Gold 
Seal Art-Rug No. 562. 





“LADIK”—unusually gorgeous 
colorings and fascinating border 
inspired by a famous Hindu car- 
pet. It’s Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 592. 
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“PLYMOUTH”—AaAn_ interest. 
ing border showing wooded land- 
scapes and quaint galleons. It’s 
Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 580. 






“CAPRI” —a copy of an antique 
Kermanshah rug on an oriental 
blue background. It’s Gold Seal 
4rt-Rug No. 534. 
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More and More the Choice 
of Youthful America 


Youth is attracted to color and smartness. 
Youth is in favor of power and speed. Youth 
demands smoothness, alertness and stamina... so 
youthful America adds its voice of approval to 
the ever-growing preference for Chevrolet. Youth 
sees in Chevrolet closed bodies by Fisher masterly 
styling and craftsmanship. 


- Everywhere, today’s Chevrolet is regarded as 
the greatest achievement in Chevrolet history. 
Everywhere, it gains in favor with youthful 


people of every age. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Oo UAE ET 4 


Touring $510, Roadster $510, Coupe 


$645, Coach $645, Sedan $735, Lan- 

dau $765, 14-Ton Truck $375 and 

1-Ton Truck, ‘$495 (Chassis Only). All 
prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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W ITH our first cursory 
glance. at this picture of 
George Brown Couper we took 
Jor granted that he was typing 
one of his stories out on the lawn 
Jor variety—a happy, carefree 
sort of labor which we envied him. 
Then we looked again and saw 
that we were misiaken. The 
thing is a lawn-mower and Mr. 
Couper is “tuning it up” in 
the most approved fashion. 

His mechanical bent is ac- 
counted for by the fact that he’s a 
mechanical engineer by profes- 
sion—and by practice, for he 
says that he still finds his greatest 
enjoyment in fixing a piece of 
machinery that’s out of kilter. 

About how he came to write— 
well, he just wanted to, that was 
all, And if “just wanting 
to” produces clever stories like 
“Apple Sauce Annie,” in this 
issue, here’s hoping that he'll 
never suppress the desire! 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGaziIne, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to tahe 
effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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Months and months ago Oldsmobile had won such a 
firm position in public preference as to mark the ful- 
fillment of its purpose “ ... that the American 
family may have, at a moderate investment, a car 
that gratifies their finer tastes as well as satisfies their 
every need... ” 

Already it has been acclaimed the car that ‘‘asks no 
favors, fears no road!’’ 

But the men behind Oldsmobile decreed that this 
car, so firm in public favor, should be made better 
than ever. 

They added a new abundance of power, even longer 
life, still smoother performance... greater driving 
ease and security, greater luxury and beauty. 

You may view it in trafficwithadmiration. Youmay 
scan it at the curb with open approval. But when 
you have gone over it, point by point, and feature 
by feature; when you have driven it and experienced 
its ready power, its handling ease, its riding comfort 
. . . then, and only then, can you realize how 
thoroughly it gratifies your finer tastes as well as 
satisfies your every need! 





The car illustrated is 
the DeLuxe Coach, 
priced $1050 at Lansing 
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GRATIFIES YOUR FINER TASTES 
SATISFIES YOUREVERY NEED 


Larger L-Head Engine, 
Crankcase Ventilation, 
Dual Air Cleaning, Oil 
Filter, Harmonic Bal- 
ancer, Twin-Beam Head- 
lights Controlled From 
Steering Wheel, Two-Way 
Cooling, Three-Way Pres- 
sure Lubrication, Full 
Automatic Spark Control, 
Thermostatic Charging 
Control, Tapered Dome- 
Shaped Combustion 
Chambers, High Velocity 
Hot-Section Manifold, 
Special Design Light Cast - 
Iron Pistons, Honed Cyl- 
inders, Silent Chain Drive, 
Balloon Tires, Exclusive 
Chromium Plating, Duco 
Finish, New Beauty of Line 
and Appointments in 
Fisher Bodies, and many 
other features of demon- 
stratedworth...atnoin- 
crease in standard prices. 


THE STANDARD 


COACH 


Body by Fisher 


‘O50 


F. O. B. LANSING 
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Why the Private 





School? 


By Miss Anna B. Orton 


Principal of the Orton School for Girls, Pasadena, California 


HY three meals a day? No one thinks of the need of them especially until feeling the 
lack of food. No one thinks of private schools especially until a lack of something is mani- 


fested in the son or daughter. How take care of that lack? How supply the need? Can 


our large and wonderful public school system take any more care of the individual than it already does? 


Obviously not, so ore must seek elsewhere for assistance through tutor or among the independent 


schools. 


What can be found in these sckcols? Both conscious and unconscious advantages: 


ist. Conscious gain. Smaller groups; hence closer contact between teacher and pupil and that 


marvelous giving and taking of ideas, with a discussion of them, that enlightens the mind and enlarges 


its scope. The student is tourd to learn because he is in close touch with those who can help him and 


because those who help him are concerned about his personal advancement. This is conscious advan- 





Boys’ Schools 
















Military Academy 
On 30 acre estate at foot of famous Tamalpais 
Range - climate unsurpassed - high scholastic 
standards - preparation for Eastern and West 


ern universities - new buildings and equip 
ment - cavalry - band - large athletic field - 
swimming pool - individual supervision - boys of 
high school age, also junior departinent for boys 


from six years. Address A. L. Stewart, Sif 


SAN KAFAEL, CALIFORNI 





SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY 
ACADEMY 


“The Coming West Point of the West” 
University of California's highest scholastic rating. Graduates 


admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most thorough | 


academic instruction and military training of any school on the 
coast. Christian influences and genuine interest in the needs 
of individual boys. Land and water sports all year. Summer 
session, July 1-Sept. 1. Catalog. 

Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 





PALO ALTO Military | 
Academy 
for junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Homelike 
atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. Swimming 
and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 months in year. Sum- | 
mer Camp. Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 306-S, Palo Alto, Cai. | 


EC’AN RAFAEL | 


tage, for anyone will concede 
that it offers the very highest 
opportunity to succeed in aca- 
demic lines. Many a man and 
woman today will say the subject 
matter is forgotten, but that this 
man or that woman at school 
first opened his eyes as to what it 
meant to learn something every 
day that he might learn more 
tomorrow; that life is all a school, 
a learning, a progressing, and 


that he who does not progress 


| ceases to live. 


and. Unconscious gain. A 


student may find herself and her 








Harvard Schoo 


ited. Member R. O. T. 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., H 


Boys’ Schools 





CALIFORNIA sion gore 

School for boys 

Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West. 

ewmag Z unior oo oe “ to —. All athletics 
jan influences. iasses. . C. M. 

R. D. Box S, Pasadena, Cal. a 





LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


on the Pacific coast. Day and 

and business life. Fully accred- 

-_ For catalog and particulars 
eadmaster. 


The leading school for bo 
ing. Prepares for col! 





not be found 





MILITARY 


WEST COAST ‘ekbemy 


(Primary and Grammar grades only) 


A more homelike school, offering so many advantages, can- 
Summer term and camp—Address Box 907-S, 


Palo Alto, California. 
MILITARY 


PAG ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys. Sound training in the essential 
branches. Military training adapted to young boy needs. 





Sympathetic understanding and encouragement. Catalog 


1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Tamalpais School FOR, BOX$ 
A non-military preparatory school which offers the traditions 
and standards of the best eastern schools. In the hills and 
mild, — climate of Maria County. Supervised outdoor 
sports, hiking and camping year round. For catalog address 
James W. Williams, Headmaster, Box 6a, San Rafael, Calif. 
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ability under continued encouragement of teachers who have time and opportunity to know her in- 


dividual needs. 


A fine student once said to me, 


‘‘T was about to leave college in my junior year; I coud 


not get anywhere although I felt that there was something in myself that should be brought out; but 


what it was even I myself did not know.” 





Girls’ Schools 





CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 
Palo Alto, California 


Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford? 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations- 

ammar, Primary and Pre-primary Departments. Six 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool. Week- 
end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. Opening of School Sep- 
tember 20, 1926. For illustrated Book of Information, address 


The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 








The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
“A progressive school for girls of all ages” 


Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 








The Elliott School for Girls 





Ages 4to 15. Residence and Day. In heart Fadagar ore 9 Los 
Angeles. Ideal home life. Character buildi: Out-of-door | 
classes. School home open all year. Martha ins Weaver, | 

] : , Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard, Los | 


Angeles, 





THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A nef Soest with Pre-Primary, Primary, Grammar and | 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 
Principals: Charlotte F. Center Louise S. Edgar 


E'STLAKE & Gis 


— College and Accredited College Preparation | 

ial Courses in Art, Music, Expression and | 

= Economies. New Buildings. | 

337 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California 








Special Schools 





Cumnork School 


An old California day and resident 
school with beautiful modern buildings. 
Academy for Girls 
An accredited High School in Class A, 
preparing students for western and east- 
ern colleges and universities. 


School of Expression 


College ee. cializing in Voice, 
Tell icone journalism, 


‘amatics. phen _ wt... or 
ee ees open to professional men 
and women. 
Write for Catalogue. 

HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director 
5353 West Third Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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| she 
various contacts and experiences 


a personality. 


teacher through whose under- 
standing encouragement she con- 
tinued to stay at college and 
finally found herself and won 
the highest honor the college 
had to bestow. 


This is the mission of the pri- 
vate An 
stands ready to help the student 


school: interpreter 
who may for some reason be 
unable to help herself at just that 
time. The opportunity to live 
with teachers who have read and 


traveled gives a certain culture 


| in itself; a girl through this 


‘culture learns how to conduct 


herself socially, how to be a 
graceful hostess as well as a 


thorough student. 


Gradually and unconsciously 


develops through these 
She then wins a 
place for herself in a group. 
Finally she realizes the steadying 
fact that life is before her and 
that she has her own place there- 
in, to win and to hold through 


love and through service. 
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Providentially there came an opportunity to talk with a 


Girls’ Schools 





| THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


A day and resident school for girls in a charming California 
| country setting In the healthful climate of Marin County, ap 
hour from San Francisco. Instruction in grammar and 
schoo! classes with special emphasis on college preparation. 
| Tacul.y selected from graduates of foremost colleges. Out- 
| dcor sports throughout the year. Large playing fields, tennis 
court and swimming pool. Track, archery, riding. Limited 

enrollment makes early application advisable. For illustrated 
catalogue and full information write to 

Miss Katharine Branson, Headmistress 
| (A. B. Bryn Mawr College) 
Address Box 302, Ross, California. 


L 
[Miss Schoo! 
Jor Girls 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
‘The Home of Stanford University’’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST ) 


| 
| 

















The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleger. 
Elementary Department. 


FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. 











Berkeley, California 








MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Ac- 

credited. College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, 

French, Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 

§029-A West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE KEENEY SCHOOL 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
A Day and Boarding School for Girls 

For catalogue address Mrs. Henry Olin Keeney, Principal. 








e 9 iD: 
The Bishop’s School 77, MSairr 
Box 14, La Jolla, California 
Boarding and day school for girls. Ly minutes from San 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 


The Rt. Rev. Joseph H Johnson, President, Board of Trustees 


Girls’ Collegiate Saieaal 


New home in Orange groves above San Gabriel Valley near 
Los Angeles. Riding. All sports. 7th . to college en- 
trance. Accredited. Graduate courses. 35th year. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, MR, California. 

















WENTY-NINE novels to 
date and still writing best- 
sellers—there’s William J. 
Locke for you! His new one 
is “Perella,” (Dodd, Mead). 

A surprising man, indeed, this quiet 
Englishman who can write stories which 
are chiefly about people rather than 
events, and so interest his readers in the 
problems of his characters that, every 
time, they’ve simply got to find out how 
the story ends. One is lost in astonish- 
ment that it is possible for a writer to 
“repeat” in this fashion, to get so firm a 
grip on the hearts of his public, with the 
sort of story he writes, that his name is 
almost a household word. 

At the risk of being thought to repeat 
ourselves unduly, may we point out again 
that the surprising thing is that stories 
which do not depend upon hair-raising 
situations, narrow escapes, mystery and 
thrills can acquire so large a following. 
You can expect the million to fall in line 
after the Kynes, the Curwoods and the 
Greys; action will always grip the crowd. 
You may also count on your tens of thou- 
sands for the mystery-men, the Fletchers, 
the Rohmers, the Conan Doyles. But 
when a man can eschew violent action, 
adventure, startling situations, physical 
conflict, avoid mystery and crime and 
still enchant his public—as wide a public 
as Locke’s—there is a very real cause for 
astonishment, and it’s worth while 
examining his books to discover what his 
secret may be. 

In the case of Locke the solution is, 
ortunately, easy to arrive at. Locke can 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


write memorably about people. What do 
you carry away with you from a Locke 
novel? His characters, always. Think 
back; the fortunate Youth and his prin- 
cess, the self-sacrificing Septimus, the 
Vagabond, most lovable of all, the huge 
Jaffery, Amos the awkward, the irrepres- 
sible Aristide Pujol, and now Perella her- 
self and perhaps Professor Grayton; 
people, you see, every time. A Locke 
novel is its characters; the man _ has 
undeniably a great gift. 


OW, the objection is often raised 

that Locke has a formula. Ina 
certain degree it may be that he has. In 
the new book, for example, Professor Gray- 
ton is somewhat reminiscent of Septimus 
who, you remember, knew all about artil- 
lery because he had once had a nurse who 
married a bombardier. Pandolfo might 
be said to remind one, in his more lucid 
moments, of Jaffery; Perella, indeed, may 
resemble half a dozen others among his 
heroines. These likenesses in themselves, 
of course, don’t constitute a formula, but 
they are without doubt part of one. And, 
for the rest of it, Mr. Locke’s plots, 
stripped to the bare bones, may, as a 
matter of fact, bear a certain resemblance, 
one to the other. 

But what if they do? What if Locke 
had written only one story in his life 
(which is not true), and trimmed it 
twenty-nine different ways? After all his 
people do convince—which is the first 








duty of any set of characters in any story. 
And his plots—his formulas, if you want 
to call them that, are varied enough in 
their outward seeming so that no one but 
a very captious or very literary person 
could cavil. As well revile the kaleido- 
scope because its brilliant, ever-changing 
— are always made up of identical 
ittle pieces of glass and are always 
viewed through the same eye-piece! 

Ah, well, perhaps we’re protesting over 
much. Locke doesn’t need defending, «is 
his publishers who make out his royalty 
statements will tell you. And we’ve got 
to give you at least some idea of “‘Perella.” 

The story, then, concerns Perella Anna- 
way, art student, hard at work in Florence 
earning a patchy sort of living by copying 
old masters for art dealers. oung 
Anthony Blake, ideal companion and 
lover, charms her completely and is him- 
self no less captivated. But Anthony ha 
a living to make. He has a knack at 
portraits and knows that success in his 
specialty depends upon the patronage of 
the rich. And Anthony wants quick suc- 
cess. 

From this point the story unfolds rap- 
idly. Old Professor Grayton, as delight- 
ful a gentleman as Locke has ever created, 
steps into Perella’s life and in the old- 
fashioned manner plays guardian angel 
when Anthony decides in favor of a for- 
tune rather than a love affair. Before you 
know it Perella has married the professor 
and Anthony his wealthy and beautiful- 
at-forty patroness. 

Here we stop. Locke must tell you the 

(Continued on page 84) 





Fraternity Row. By Lynn and Lois 
Montross. Doran $2.00. 

Sixteen short stories of college life as 
it is today. Sentimentally told, but as- 
tonishingly close to the spirit of the thing. 


Summer Bachelors. By Warner Fa- 
bian. Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 

The author of “Flaming Youth” ex- 
plains just what husbands do while their 
wives are cooling off at the summer re- 
sorts—and why they do it. 


Portia Marries. By Jeanette Phillips 
Gibbs. Little, Brown. $2.00. 

Wife, home and job in the expected 
conflict but written with a freshness of 
viewpoint and a pleasant simplicity of 
style which is quite unexpected in a first 
novel. 


Walls of Glass. By Larry Barretto. 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 

Twenty-five years ago a small-town 
woman, left by the death of her husband 
with a small baby and without money, 
had a hard job on her hands. Barretto 
makes of this theme a novel which is 
easily the best of his three. 





Recent Fiction in. Brief Review 


Two or Three Graces. 
Huxley. Doran. $2.50. 

A volume of stories, three short and 
one long, more in the magazine vein, so 


By Aldous 


Azevedo. 
Brown. 


A Brazilian Tenement. By Aluizo 
Translated by Harry W. 

McBride. $3.00. 

A powerful piece of realism of the sort 


to speak, than is Mr. Huxley’s habit, and 
hence more readable as far as the average 
person is concerned. 


Roundabout. By Nancy Hoyt. A. A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

A highly sophisticated and hugely en- 
tertaining novel concerning the develop- 
ment of a romance or two between Ant- 
werp, Paris, New York and Washington. 


Padlocked. By Rex Beach. Harper’s. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Beach makes tough going out of 
this fiction-disguised preachment on the 
unsavory question of the hypocritical 
super-reformer, even though the wretch 
does get his deserts at the end. 


Gallant Lady. By Margaret Widde- 
mer Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

The author carries her heroine through 
an emotional and an economic upset 
which proves her a very gallant lady in- 
deed—and makes, at the same time, ex- 
cellent reading. 


which justifies by fine writing its some- 
times startling harshness. 

Beau Sabreur. By P. C. Wren. 
Stokes. $2.00. 

Another romance-in-Africa by the 
author of “Beau Geste.’”’ Never mind 
the writing; spies and sheiks and bloody 
wars, with a treaty or so and a bit of 
secret service work, all set against the 
background of the Foreign Legion will 
carry you along too fast to think of any- 
thing else but the stery. 


The Red House Mystery. By A. A. 
Milne. Dutton. $2.00. 

A new edition of one of the best mys- 
tery stories every written. Yes, by the 
same Milne who wrote ‘““‘When We Were 
Very Young.” 

Lavinia and the Devil. 
York. Dutton. $2.00. 

A clever, sparkling, thoroughly amus- 
ing novel of two women and their fight 
for the same young man. There’s a sur- 
prise, too, which will make you gasp. 


By Camilla 
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10 years ago...in Los Angeles, the first ‘Western Auto” 
store was opened...and since, by hard work, efficient 
management and close study of the needs of the westerns 
motorist... town by town the west has become dotted with 
our stores, until within ten short years we have reached the 
“150” mark, and become the largest Auto Tire and Acces- 
sory retailers in the world.... 


grown large thru service 


From the beginning... motorists realized that here, was something 
different...a store where sales people took time to really con- 
sider the problems of their customers...Our patrons felt secure 
in dealing where they were guaranteed satisfaction...they were 
quick to appreciate the large and varied stock of tires, supplies 
and accessories we carried, and the substantial savings our lower 
prices offered, and...they came to know ‘“Western Auto”’ sales- 
men and managers as friends... men whom they could trust... 
who were always ready and anxious to serve in the full mean- 
ing of our policy... ‘Saving and Service with a Smile.” 


















‘Better Services...to you comes with this growth...each added 
store means greater buying power—greater savings, shared with 
you in lower prices...Each year increases our staff of exper- 
ienced employees (most of them stockholders in the company) 
...employees who realize the value to us of your “good will,” 
and are therefore, constantly striving toward your complete 
satisfaction in every transaction with us. 






150 Stores in the West 


Western Auto 
Supply Co. 


Main Store ~1100 South Grand Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 
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ACKSON GREGORY, whom we’re 

introducing to you here, begins in 
this issue a new serial, a thrilling, 
colorful yarn of the early days of 
Spanish California. 

He is especially qualified to write a 
story of this kind since he is himself a 
Spanish Californian, his mother being 
granddaughter to Don Jose de la Guerra y 
la Noriega who was fondly remembered as 
“The Patriarch” for many a year after his 
death. Don Jose came to California from 
Spain and his daughter, Gregory’s grand- 
mother, was the Teresa de la Guerra who 
married the Englishman Hartnell. Much 
is told of these. in Dana’s ‘Iwo Years 
Before the Mast,” as some of 
you may recall. 

Further identifying him- 

self with Old California, 
Gregory married Miss Lotus 
McGlashan, daughter to 
“General” C. F. McGlashan 
of Truckee, author of a 
history of the Donner Party 
and a pioneer who came 
across the plains by the cov- 
ered-wagon route. 


7 7 r 7 


O that Gregory’s nat- 

ural interests have to 
do, sympathetically and un- 
derstandingly, with the de- 
parted order of things in Cali- 
fornia—with the California 
which existed before the days 
of gold. And although he has 
written western novels, many 
of them, he has planned for 
years to turn back some day 
to the beginnings of Cali- 
fornia—the first settlements, 
the first missions and presi- 
dios, the enormous ranchos 
that were, in themselves, 
little kingdoms ruled over by 
their pastoral kings. In 
“The Sword of Don Julian,” 
which Sunset is happy to 
announce as beginning in this 
issue, is found his first turn- 
ing to the theme which has 
called to him so long. 


v LA ry r 


N the way of further 

and more immediate 
detail, Mr. Gregory was born 
in Salinas, California, in 1882 
and went from the high school there 
to the University of California. In 
the university he wrote several of the 
student dramatic productions, was 
editor of the year book and a member of 
two honor societies. Later he taught 
school, was a newspaper reporter in 
various cities and wrote short stories and 
serials for magazines. Later came books 
about the West, more stories and motion 
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turned his hand to a swashbuckling, romantic serial, ‘ 


of Don Fulian,” a story of Old Mexico and California 


picture scenarios, and now “Don Julian,” 
which brings him down to date. His 
home is in Auburn, California, up in the 
American River country where the Old 
West seems almost to live again. He has 
two sons, a delightful voice over the 
telephone and we missed him the last time 
he was in San Francisco—to our ever- 
lasting regret. We can’t think of any- 
thing else to tell you about him excepting 
that we know that in ““The Sword of Don 
Julian” you'll find as quick-moving and 
breath-taking a yarn as you've ever read, 
coupled with as sweet and poignant a love 
story as was ever written about Old 
California. 


Fackson Gregory, well known as the author of many Western novels, has 


in the 1760's, which begins in this issue 


NOTHER feature of the issue 

which we’d like to mention here 
is the article, ““What’s The Matter With 
Parents?” 

Miss ADELE Humpurey, its author, is 
principal of a western school. hen a 
SUNSET writer asked her if she knew 
the reason for the present-day fuss about 
education and how much to blame for 
some of the faults ascribed to them she 
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felt the schools to be, her retort was, 
“What’s the matter with parents? Do 
they contribute their full share toward 
the proper education of their children? 
Isn’t it possible that they, perhaps, are 
somewhat at fault?” 

So the editors asked her to tell SuNsEr 
readers why and how she felt parents to be 
lacking in the adequate performance of 
their duty in helping the school to fulfil! 
its function. 

In her article on page 14 she draws 
up a series of indictments against certain 
types of parents—and finds them guilty. 
Whether or not you’re a parent, you'll 
find her arguments stimulating. And in 

case you have children it’s 
just possible that you may 
recognize, among the short- 
comings of parents which 
Miss Humpnrey enumerates, 
one or two of your own! 


y ry r LA 


HE magazines and 

newspapers have 
lately made a specialty (or 
so it seems), of the biog- 
raphies, — self-written and 
otherwise, of prizefighters. In 
a few cases famous trainers, 
referees or promoters have 
had their say. All in all, the 
“inside” on the business of 
prizefighting has been pretty 
well given to the public. 

But there’s one “slant” 
which we haven’t seen writ- 
ten. What about a woman 
who has spent a good part 
of her life dealing with fight- 
ers? What does she think 
about them? 

In this issue Sipney HEr- 
SCHEL ‘SMALL, well known 
novelist and _ short - story 
writer, tells how “Ma” Shan- 
non feels about the boys 
whose business is swapping 
punches. 

As the wife of Billy Shan- 
non, famous twenty-five years 
ago as a trainer, “Ma” Shan- 
non saw all the best of 
them come and go. She fed 
them and lectured them when 
they needed it; she kept their 
money for them and made 
them mind their manners. 
As the title puts it, “She 
Knew Them All!” 

Mr. SMALL’s interview with the Shan- 
nons is on page 30 of this issue. And it 
doesn’t make any difference whether 
you're a fight “fan” or not; you'll like 
this tuman-interest story. 

Next month our feature article will be 
“Cheating the Children,” a _parent’s 
point of view on the school problem. 


Watch for it. 
1926] 
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You can dilute the : : h L h B 

{egeaerte Surprises in the Lunch Box 

tents of the tallcan 

until the quart bot- Fill the lunch box with little surprises—novel sandwiches, cookies cut 

tle overflows with in amusing shapes, wee packets of raisins or nuts. But remember, food 
pure milk value is the important thing; milk, the important food. 


You’ll be surprised at the extra nourishment you can squeeze into 
af school lunches through simple dishes prepared with Carnation Milk — 
vacuum bottles of cream soup or cocoa, rice puddings, custards, blanc 

mange or tapioca puddings. 


Carnation is simply pure, full-cream milk, evaporated to double rich- 
ness, and “‘homogenized” to give every dropits share of the double help- 
ing of cream. In cooking results it surpasses even the finest bottled milk 
for flavor, richness, smooth and creamy texture, and dependability. 

Carnation is extremely convenient—always available; and economical, 
eliminating waste. Use it once—you’ll want it always. 

Carnation Caramel Tapioca 
Ys cup tapioca; 2 cups Carnation Milk di- boiler for 25 minutes, or until tapioca is 
luted with 2 cups water; 2 small eggs; few transparent. Beat eggs thoroughly and add 
grains salt; 1 cup light brown sugar; 1 cup slowly to tapioca, cooking for 2 minutes 
broken nut meats. Add tapioca, salt and longer. Finally add nuts. Chill and serve 
sugar to hot diluted milk. Cook in double with whipped cream. This serves eight. 


“My Hundred Favorite Recipes’”’—Write for this un- 
usual little recipe book by Mrs. Mary Blake. It is free. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


216 Market Street, San Francisco 737 Terminal Street, Los Angeles 
474 Glisan Street, Portland 361 Stuart Building, Seattle 


© 1926, Carnation Milk Products Co. 


UN Sweertnweo 


MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 
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Grace * It is not surprising that Pack- 
ard cars have eleven times won inter- 
national beauty contests abroad. For 
their slim, graceful, flowing lines are 
so universally admired and frankly im- 
itated that they have set an enduring 
style in motor car design. 


But the fleet grace in Packard lines is 
truly appropriate only to the car which 
created them. For grace is more than 
a thing of external appearance. Grace 
is beauty in motion. 


PAC KA RD 


The grace of the Packard is symbolic 
of the car’s supreme performance—its 
smooth, rapid acceleration—the ease 
with which it reaches and maintains 
unsurpassed speeds—-the comfort of 
its luxuriously roomy interior. 


The improved Packards, while retain- 
ing the traditional Packard lines, have 
an added refinement of beauty and 
a new range of performance which 
only those who drive them can fully 
appreciate. : 


“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.’ 
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ackson 


(Colorful and 
erate Serial 
of the Days 
When Gentlemen 
Adventurers 
Sailed From 
Old -Mexico 
to Find Fortune 


in the Fabled 


Land ot 


California 
Begins in 
This Issue 


GENTLE little wind, mild 

and soft in this southern 

December, frisked about the 

thick stone walls of the 

sturdy old mansion in which 

Don Julian found himself. Below the 
iron-grilled window, the lanternless street 
became the playground of black shadows 
cast by the sluggish fat clouds drifting 
across the moon. Save for a few skulking 
léperos, the hour was quiet; honest folk 
were abed or at least within doors. By 
night the streets of Mexico City in the 
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year 1768 were dark avenues not infre- 
quently enlivened by the red flare of a 
pistol shot or the silvery gleam of steel. 
The timid and unwary were best at home. 

Yet, plainly, Don Julian was about to 
venture forth. A tall silver candlestick, 
its half dozen tapers burning merrily, 
shed mellow light over two objects upon 
the long richly carved table of rosewood— 
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Mariposa 


he Sword of Don /ulian 


H. L. ROBERTS 


a black hat with a curling plume white 
as new snow and a gracefully slender 
bladed sword. Don Julian, stepping to 
the table, caught up the hat and sword, 
crossed the room and gave a sharp tug at 
a dangling bell cord. A bell jangled at 
a distance. 

Had a stranger glanced in upon him 
it would have been natural to leap to the 
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etroneous conclusion that the young man 
was about to set forth upon a little 
adventure meant to end under a balcony, 
with a guitar softly plucked and, per- 
chance, a flower dropped and a whisper or 
two. In his loose pantaloons slashed from 
knee to instep and laced with thread of 
gold, the short jacket of the day, the 
broad scarlet silken sash, the tight shapely 
boots of cordovan, he was very gay. 
Even with his long dark cloak drawn 
about him, a corner over the left shoulder, 
one still could be sure of the elegance 
underneath. 

Before the last tinkle of the bell died 
away Don Julian had vocal response to 
his ring. 

“Master, I come!”’ called a voice from 
somewhere in the house’s still interior; 
a harsh, bull-like, bellowing voice, throaty 
and strident, in an announcement alto- 
gether unnecessary, since the clatter made 
by that voice’s owner as he tripped over 
an inordinately long broadsword and 
thereafter came tramping in heavy boots, 
would have proclaimed his approach at 
ten times the distance. He stopped in 
the doorway, rubbing both eyes with 
both big red fists, and looked at Don 
Julian with blinking eyes still heavy with 
sleep; his hair stood this way and that 
in tufts of black bristles. Suddenly he 
jerked his hand up in a salute smacking 
of military camps and added in further 
unnecessary rumble: “Senor! I am here!” 

“T believe every word you say, my 
good Picton,” laughed Don Julian. He 
loosened a twisted end of a thin cigaret in 
white paper and stepped to a candle to 
light it. “You came and you are here! 
Good. Now you will accompany me 
upon a little walk I am about to take.” 

The serving-man, with thick legs sprad- 
dling far apart, frowned heavily, blinking 
and scowling and muttering like one still 
half asleep bending all his mental forces, 
perhaps none too great for the demand 
put upon them, to remain awake and 
attend. The broadest, sturdiest and most 
thick-headed rascal in all old Spain was 
the reputation this Pedro Pablo Pilar 
Picton had borne during many years of 
faithful service in the household of De 
la Fuente; squat, though but an inch or 
two above five feet, he was so broad in the 
shoulders and deep in the chest as to give 
the queer impression of a compressed 
giant. The feet remained gigantic; the 
head would appear to have undergone 
the compressing process, a small, round, 
close-cropped, hard, thick-skulled sphere 
atop the mountainous shoulders. 


“se A!” said Picton. And at*last a 

gleam of light shone in his eyes. 
“We visit again that little wine-shop 
where the old soldados de cuera gather?” 

“True, my Picton. Extinguish the 
candles, get your hat and pistols.” 

“Those old leather jerkins are stupid 
fellows,” grumbled Picton. ‘Now, if you 
were faring forth to an assignation, my 
master—” 

“You are a jackass, my great Picton,” 
said Don Julian carelessly, ‘‘and, as you 
well know, with assignations I am done. 
We go to mend our fortunes.” 

“It is a question of the expedition, then, 
my master?” 

“Of the Expeditions, rather!’ cried 
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The Sword of Don Fulian: 


Don Julian. “With such 
adventurings afoot there 1s 
ever a warm welcome for 
an extra blade! Two par- 
ties by sea, [two by land. 
Soldiers and priests; Portola 
and Serra! At last is the 
step being taken, at last is 
the mystery of the Great 
Unknown to be solved; at last is far, fair 
California to be entered and settled.” 

With a sudden characteristic gesture 
he whipped out his sword, lifting it and 
crying out ringingly: 

“Hail, California! Through the cen- 
turies thou hast slept; we come now to 
awaken thee. Thou has dreamt; we 
come to make golden realities of thy 
dreams—and of our own,” he added, 
putting his sword back and laughing. 

“This California, now,” muttered Pic- 
ton. “It is very far away; no one knows 
overmuch of it; I have my doubts.” 

“What, you grow lazy, Picton! This, 
after I have read to you from the old 
romance: 


Know ye that at the right hand of the 
Indies is a fair Island of which the name 
is California, very close to the Terrestrial 
Paradise. And that there live women 
only. . .strong and beautiful of body with 
warm and passionate hearts and all the 
virtues. ... The weapons of these Virgins 
are all of Pure Gold for on every hand 

.are gold and precious stones only. 


Picton sighed mightily. 

“Come, Picton; we go to the wine- 
shop.” 

A moment later, lights out, Picton 
took the chain from the door and they 
groped their way down a steep stair to the 
courtyard. In this house, as in so many 
of Mexico City of the time, it was the 
second story which accommodated the 
OCTOBER 
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Fackson Gregory 


gente, while the ground floor 

was let to shopkeepers, harness- 

makers, goldsmiths,  silver- 

smiths and the like. As the 

two made their way into the street not 
man was to be seen, not a sound heard. 
Yet they went sword in hand, paying due 
respect to corners in walls and all shadow, 
possible lurking places of such as slit 
throats with fine disregard to the heavi- 
ness or lightness of the purse to be come 
at. Broad fine paved streets, but no 
lights, no guards, no security for person 
and property excepting that which a man 
carried with him. A quiet region of 
great flat-topped stone-walled houses with 
massive walls pierced by iron gates. 


ESPITE the dark, they swung 

along at a good round pace. 
dividing the responsibility as was usual 
with them upon like occasions, Don Julian 
watchfully choosing their course, Picton’s 
concern being that none attacked them 
from the rear. They had traversed thus 
half a dozen squares when, of a sudden, 
the quiet of the night was disrupted by 
the clatter of flying hoof-beats and from 
a side street emerged a coach and six, 
two men on the high seat, an armed 
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horseman at each door. The equipage, 
dashing along in hot haste, swung a cor- 
ner and rumbled into that noble square 
across which was to be glimpsed the pala- 
tial edifice housing the king’s represen- 
tative in New Spain, his Excellency the 
Viceroy. 

“Company for His Excellency,” ob- 
served Picton. ‘“Now— Ho! My mas- 
ter! There’s murder afoot!” 

For suddenly the coach had stopped 
and became the center of wild commotion; 

horse was down; another. The coach 
wheels ran up on one, the driver was 
shouting, the outriders spurring back. 
Figures sprang up from the shadows; Don 
Julian saw a man running forward, then 
another and another at his heels. He 
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As she peered forth the long sinister blade of the 
captain of the bandits darted at Don Fulian’s 


throat. 
the sword thrust missed him narrowly 


understood in a flash what was afoot. 
The two horses had fallen because two 
men hidden at the street corners had 
flung out a pair of ropes which had snared 
the hoofs and thrown the horses. A mus- 
ket was discharged; a pistol fired; the 
guard on the driver’s seat plunged head- 
long to the ground. There came the 
slithering clash of swords. Then, sound 
to quicken Don Julian’s blood, came the 
clear, shrill scream of a woman. 


LL this not two hundred varas 

from the palace gates! Don 
Julian ran to be a party of this little 
affair, and at his heels, lumbering like a 
stage-horse, came Picton. The moon 
showed them everything clearly. Of the 
OCTOBER 
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Don Fulian dropped to his knee as 


four men escorting the coach two were 
down already. The other two, those on 
horseback, were shouting and striking out 
with their swords, hard besetting the 
highwaymen of whom Don Julian counted 
six or seven. The two guards at the 
palace gates appeared to be watching the 
spectacle as though they could have no 
personal interest in it. Later, by the 
time the thing was over, they would give 
the alarm. 

“To the rescue!’ shouted Don Julian 
as he ran. 

The curtain was flung aside from the 
coach door. A face looked out. Don 
Julian caught but the most fleeting 
glimpse of it. Already a tall, black- 
mantled fellow was at the coach door, 
his arms uplifted. The white face shrank 
back. The tall man sprang up to the 
step. For an instant, before he sought 
within, he turned, shouting brief orders 
to his men. 
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“Stand, ladrén”’ 

Dan ‘Julian’ s*voice commanded in ring- 
ing tones, and, flinging the words back 
at Picton, “Lend a hand to those men 
there! Their captain is mine!” 

The captain faced him, cursing vio- 
lently, and ‘snatching forth his weapon 
met the challenger with as hearty a good- 
will for murder as one could wish, crying 
out as the two blades crossed: 

“So you would interfere with me, would 
you? Demonio! Swallow that!” 

“That” was the length of a good clean 
blade offered to Don Julian’s throat. And 
never in his life had Don Julian come so 
close to swallowing what would have been 
his last earthly draught. For, though he 
should have been on guard through every 
nerve and muscle of his body, the truth 
is that for the briefest instant he was like 
a man whose wits had escaped and evan- 
ished. Again had the curtain been ane 
back from the coach door; again had : 
face looked forth. And this time, 
being so near, having the bright 
flood of the moon so revealingly full 
upon it, he saw with vivid distinct- 
ness what he had merely glimpsed 
before. It was a vision such as a 
man may go a lifetime never looking 
upon; it presented to his eyes so 
rare and perfect a loveliness that he 
could have crossed himself, as though 
h2 looked upon no earthly maid at all 
but upon a beatific celestial creature. 

For that moment, luckily as brief 
as the small fragment of time re- 
quired for lightning to stab or for 
eyes to flash, he was like a man 
spellbound by a miracle. And so it 
was that this first look of his at this 
young woman waslike to be his last. 


BU even as she peered forth 

she screamed the second 
time, and even as she screamed the 
long sinister blade of the captain of 

the bandits darted at his throat. 
Don Julian dropped to his knee; 
thus, in his swift change of position he 
saved his life, as the sword thrust missed 
him narrowly. Of the fashion of achiev- 
ing this result he was afterward glad, see- 
ing in it something symbolic that his 
first act on beholding the lady in the 
coach was to kneel before her! However, 
he did not linger long in his new position 
nor did he think of the matter at all 
just then. In a flash he was up again, 
master of his wits now, understanding 
that in dealing with this rufhan he had 
to do with a man who fought hard and 
mercilessly, and skillfully withal. The 
second blow he caught on his sword, the 
captain’s blade sliding along his own until 
the hilt stopped it. The third blow came 
with the same venom and lightning swift- 
ness and only by springing nimbly aside 
did Don Julian avoid it. At the fourth, 
and while the two swords clung an instant 
together as though locked tight, the cap- 
tain swung half around and with his left 
hand drove a dagger forward to do the 
sword’s work. 

“Sword and dagger, captain?” Don 
Julian taunted, and laughed softly, since 
now all his wits were clear and his anger 
was up; and his was a school of fencing in 
which one is taught to laugh as he kills. 
He whipped out his own shorter weapon, 
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accepting the challenge. “‘Bueno, senor! 
Like this!” 

He leaped forward, feinted, drove the 
other back a pace, sprang backward him- 
self and in a flash exchanged-dagger from 
left hand to right, sword from ight ‘to 
left. So swiftly was ‘the thing done that 
it is to be doubted if-his- antagonist ‘real- 
ized what was happening. And now Don 
Julian meant to give him no time to study 
the situation. ‘Again he pressed forward, 
parrying with his dagger, thrusting with 
the sword in his left hand, and though the 
captain now saw’and understood, he was 
not so ready with an answer but that he 
felt the ripping cut along hisouter shoulder. 

All this while the burly Picton, shouting 
like a man gone mad, had been smiting 
with that great heavy sword of his, strik- 
ing the lusty blows which he loved, blows 
net without skill but whose efficiency lay 
in their tremendous strength. The first of 
his antagonists went down and Picton, 


Alchemy 
By Susan Myra Grecory 


The earth is full of loveliness 
That you have wrought; 

The stars are miracles of light— 
I never thought 

A rose could hold such mystery 
In one cup caught. 


Deep in my heart a fairy bird 
Sings joyously 

Of sun and spring—the azure waves 
Say eagerly 


Your name, and beauty walks on earth 


And sky and sea. 


trampling over him, drove on at the 
second. The horsemen were on foot now, 
silent, dogged. Rang out at last a shout 
from the palace guards; four or five of 
their fellows came pouring forth. One 
of the highwaymen saw and heard; saw 
also the sturdy Picton bearing down upon 
him and broke away, calling out the 
alarm. The captain and Don Julian were 
again almost foot to foot, thrusting, par- 
rying, stubbornly contending every inch 
of ground. But little by little the skill 
and clean vigor of one man began to tell 
over the other. Don Julian’s opponent, 
whether from the slight wound he had 
sustained or whether it was borne in upon 
him that he had to do with a man whom 
it would require greater time than was 
now available to despatch, drew back 
step by step until he was almost at the 
coach door. Step by step Don Julian 
followed him. 

In another instant the guards would be 
upon them. Still the captain fought stub- 
bornly on. Don Julian could not com- 
prehend. Was the man mad? His follow- 
ers had fled. Picton, waddling mightily 
but losing at every plunge, was shouting 
insults after them. The coach guards 
had also given chase. 
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“Surrender, my captain!” cried Don 
Julian. “Im'a moment the guard will 
strike you down!” 

Then he understood what was the thing 
which the grim captain had meant to do 
before breaking into flight after his com- 
panions. ‘He‘stooped swiftly and caught 
up something from the ground; only as 
his hand-was lifted did Don Julian sce 
that it was a pistol he must have dropped 
there at the beginning. Don Julian 
sprang forward but even so the captain 
must have remained out of reach and 
could not -have failed to hit so clear a 
target, had not the occupant of the coach 
been as quick of wit as she was lovely of 
face. The curtain of the door had come 
away in her hands as she shrank back. 
Now, as the captain lifted his pistol, she 
stooped forward and threw the cloth over 
his head. The weapon exploded; the ball 
ricocheted from the ground at Den 
Julian’s feet; the captain, beating about 

him wildly, was off at a blundering 
run. Once freed from the entangling 
curtain, by which time the guards 
were on hand, the horses floundering 
up, he gave such an excellent account 
of his heels that no attempt was 
made to follow him beyond the first 
corner. 


F the babel of voices about 

him Don Julian was now 
all unconscious. He slipped his 
dagger back into its  scabbard, 
sheathed his sword and came hastily 
forward, his plume sweeping the 
ground as he made the most profound 
bow of his gallant career. 

“Senorita!” 

In the one word, scarcely above a 
timid whisper, he paid her the fullest 
homage.It was as though he apolo- 
gized for being before her at all, onc 
so unworthy in so sweet a presence, 

and yet craved her forgiveness that 
he had been so long in coming! She 
affected him so that he wanted 
to kneel again in the full moon- 
light, while all looked on; he wanted to 
set that tiny adorable slippered foot upon 
his head, thus to humble himself and 
exalt her. “Seforita!? It meant: “I 
grieve that I-allowed this to happen. I 
should have known and protected you.’ 
It meant: “I would that some greater 
danger had threatened, that I might have 
done something worthy i in your dear eyes. 

She was small, dainty, like a flower. 
Her face had paled but her lovely lips 
were scarlet. Her manitilla, thrust back, 
revealed her face; her eyes were luminous, 
starry; frightened and yet happy. 

“T—]I am faint! I—senhor—” 

There, upon the word, she too hung; 
with her, as with him, there were volumes 
in a syllable. Suddenly she stepped back 
into the coach; she seemed to collapse 
upon the seat. Don Julian sprang light- 
ly in after her, catching her in his arms 

“Senorita! You are faint—you alarm 


p? 
me! 
“T was on my way to the palace. Take 


me there.” 
- “You honor me! To the ends of the 
earth, could I serve you, senorita.” 

She sighed. Then he felt her relax 
softly in his arms. 

“Quick, men!” he called out sharply. 
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“La sehorita has fainted. To the pal- 
ace at the gallop!” 

Many willing hands lent aid. They 
caught the horses by the bridles and the 
coach rumbled. on. 


CHAPTER II 
Tt HE viceregal mansion lifted its im- 


posing facade at the eastern edge of 
the Plaza Mayor, requiring for its frontage 
almost the entire length of one side of 
the fourteen-acre square. The broad 
gateway gave entrance to one of three 
splendid palace courts. Into this, with 
many hands at the horses’ bridles, the 
coach passed. Thus without. challenge 
at the gateway did Don Julian enter the 
viceregal grounds. Here the equipage 
stopped and the guards clustered 
about while Picton, breathing heavily 
and leaning upon his sword, awaited 


patiently to learn what next he might f 


look for from his master. As for the 
master, he was bending solicitously 
over the little figure grown so lax in 
his arms. 

“Make way!” he cried fiercely as 
one of the guards, a young lieuten- 
ant, thrust a curious face through 
the curtainless door. “Have I not 
told you that the lady has fainted? 
lt is fresh air she needs—not your 
impertinent head, senor!” 

“Who is this lady? And yourself, 
senor? Who are you?” demanded 
the lieutenant sharply. “Por Dios—”’ 

“T have not fainted,” spoke a 
hushed, almost breathless voice fall- 
ing upon Don Julian’s ears as musi- | 
cally as if he had heard thelow sweet | 
distant ringing of bells of paradise. 
“Tam now. By 


cebiteaiadienencietttindsnas can ee 


stronger your | 
leave, senor!” i 
Now, reluctantly, bethinking him- 4. 


self, Don Julian withdrew his pro- 
tecting arms, one at the time and 
lingeringly. 

“Senorita! You are sure that you 
are strong enough? May [ not first 
bring you a glass of water? A cup 
of wine?” 

It was dark within the coach, yet 
moonlight filtered in, bathing with its 
softly-shed glory a small face framed in 
dark luxuriant tresses and another face 
bent toward it; and it would seem that 
all the well known magic properties of 
moonlight were concentrated in the large 
limpid eyes into which Don Julian knew, 
from that moment, he could never find 
time long enough to satisfy his gazing. 

“Gracias, senor! Oh, but you were 
good! And brave and splendid! Yes, 
I am quite myself now.” She made a 
motion to rise and bethought herself of 
the lieutenant’s question and of his official 
right to have an answer. “It is I, Senor 
Teniente. And I must see His Excellency. 
At once!” 

The lieutenant was obviously mystified. 
This haughty explanation: “It is I!” 
explained nothing and yet clearly he was 
not sure that it should not explain every- 
thing. When one demanded the viceroy 
in such a tone and at such an hour, all 
unannounced— 

“Tt is the dark,’ he stammered. “I 
have not been able to see.” 

She moved again, to step down from 
the coach. Don Julian, though it became 


The Sword of Lon Fulian: 
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necessary for him to occupy the space 
now occupied by the officer of the guard, 
sprang down with alacrity and offered 
her his hand. As light as a drifting rose 
petal her fingers came to brush his own;.as 
she passed him she smiled and the head 
which had been held so high was lowered 
gracefully. Now she turned upon the 
lieutenant, the moonlight full upon her 
face. 

“Senorita!” he cried. “Oh, but I did 
not know that it was you. This way, 
senorita.” 

Don Julian, hat in hand, stared after 
them as the two figures hastened away 
through the courtyard. He thought that 
once she turned her head—he was not 














Yet, plainly, Don Julian was about to venture forth 


sure. Suddenly he clapped on his hat 
and strode after them. Before he had 
gone three paces he found as many of the 
guards blocking his way. 

Just then a wide door was thrown open 
and as a flood of light poured forth a 
man came hastening down the steps. 
Behind him in a startled, wondering 
group was the crowd of lackeys that for 
the moment seemed uncertain whether 
to follow or draw back. Don Julian saw 
only that the gentleman emerging in this 
fashion from the palace was without hat 
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or sword, that he was white-haired and | 
of a distinguished bearing not to be over- 
looked in any society, an unmistakable 
dignity even in emergency. Here, one 
knew, one had to do with the sangre azul; 
here was one of high authority. 

“Mariposa mia! It is thee! Thou art 
not hurt, my Little One?” 

“Tt is His Excellency!” said the soldier 
at Don Julian’s side. 

His Excellency or another man, what 
did it matter to him? What did matter 
was that this man, any man, should call 
her “Mariposa mia!” “My Butterfly!” 
And what mattered even more was that 
she fairly fluttered into the embrace 
awaiting her. Don Julian came to a halt, 
his brows gathering darkly, a twinge at 
his heart. Was not his very existence now 
a partof hers? He had entered into her life 
by slashing his way thither with a sword. 
He grew hotly, unreasonably resentful, 
not only of that caressing term of en- 
dearment and of the fact that she had 
slipped so swiftly into another’s arms, 
but even that these common soldiers and 
lackeys should witness the scene. Of but 
one consuming thought was he conscious, 
that for a golden period where time itself 
stood still he had held her in his arms. 

Don Julian came to a swift and stub- 
born determination: he had seen all too 
little of this radiant young beauty. If he 
lost her now, how find her again in a city 
of a hundred-thousand souls? : 
He stepped quickly into the coach. 


HE young lady restrained 

her emotion until she was, 
as she believed, safe from prying 
eyes in the coach’s interior. ‘Then 
she fell to weeping softly, her 
face buried in her two hands 
against which lay like drops of 
blood the two ruby pendants 
from her ears. The four horses, 
suddenly released, went clattering 
through the courtyard and out 
upon the plaza preceded by six 
mounted soldiers and followed 
as closely by an equal number. 

“Senorita!” whispered a voice 
at her side. 

She started and jerked down 
her hands to stare about wildly. 
She had not seen how, as the 
coach started with a lurch, a 
young man had leaped from the 
shadows to the step; nor, with 
her face in her hands, how he 
entered also. Now she drew 
away from him, shrinking far 
back into her corner in alarm. 

“Forgive me,” said the voice 
again, so softly that it served 
somewhat to reassure her. “I 
have seen you in danger once 
tonight; I know that you are in trouble. 
It was more than I could bear to see 
you depart, perhaps into fresh danger. 
Am I forgiven? And may I not offer 
the protection of my sword as far as 
your home?” 

“There are the soldiers, senor,” she 
reminded him pointedly. ‘Am I not 
amply protected by these of His Excel- 
lency’s own guard?” 

“But they are only soldiers, after all,” 
he insisted. ‘‘Men who but serve for 
hire!” (Continued on page 90) 
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“T want to go to the pitcher show. All 
the other girls are goin’.” 

“Well, if you haven’t any lessons I 
guess you can go to the first performance, 
but don’t stay out late” 


The Principal of a 
Western School hasa 
Word or Two to Say 


HE children of the world have 
long been convinced that all 
the fault-finding in the uni- 
verse is directed at them by 


their self-righteous _ elders. 
“They blame me for everything!” is the 
plaintive protest of youth. But we 


grown-ups know better. The cherished 
indoor-sport of “laying the blame” is 
played far more excitingly between our- 
selves. And if we happen to be aligned as 
parents on the one side and teachers on 
the other, with the child between us as the 
subject of our devoted controversy, we 
form an “eternal triangle” whose solution 
will keep us lively as long as education is 
carried on outside the home. 

Parenthood has, since time immemorial, 
had sentiment on its side. Motherhood 
particularly is invested with a halo of 
sanctity such as has never adorned the 
brow of the teacher. Even the most 
ignorant and incapable parents are privi- 
leged to criticise the instructors of their 
offspring if the children are not given 
high rank and promoted regularly. This 
may be done with impunity in the hearing 
of the very children themselves. But 
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hats the ae 


By ADELE 


criticism of their parents by the teacher to 
the children has always been intolerable. 

Science is reversing this advantage. 
Biology has already fairly determined the 
laws of inheritance of traits and capa- 
bilities. Psychology, through the agency 
of mental tests is, now giving educators 
the actual percentage of possibility that 
lies in the child’s mind. It is a good deal 
more comfortable for the teacher than for 
the parent when the intelligence quotient 
of the child is not flattering. Responsi- 
bility for poor progress is pretty squarely 
placed. Even the best of teaching cannot 
lift the subnormal child to competency. 

Considering the community of interest 
between parents and teachers it is not sur- 
prising that many years ago a great 
gesture of partnership, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, came into being. This 
organization is high-minded, cooperative, 
philanthropic. It has many accomplish- 
ments on its record. Yet one who notes 
that the meetings and elections of officers 
take place during hours when teachers are 
busy in the classroom must be convinced 
that the “P. T. A.” is an auxiliary, not a 
partner. 

Moreover, the most cherished aim of 
the organization has not yet been 
realized. Parents of wayward children 
are never among the frequenters of the 
>. T. A. meetings. The very ones who 
most need the help and inspiration of 
counsel and example do not expose them- 
selves to that good influence. Some sort 
of a Salvation Army of education, with 
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banners, drums and infinite devotion will 
have to be generated in order to reach this 
slum of parenthood out of which come 
all but the rarest few of our delinquents. 

Compulsory attendance brings into the 
school all the children of all the people. 
Truant officers are provided to play the 
game of hide and seek with the dodgers. 
These latter are the product of matri- 
monial failures, almost without exception. 
Misfit marriages produce misfit children. 
The schools get these children too late 
and have them too short a time each day 
to cope with their inherited vices and 
faulty training. From one school to 
another they go by reason of the migra- 
tory habits of their parents, never finish- 
ing a term successfully anywhere. Failure 
becomes a habit and the result is a horde 
of unprincipled, ignorant unscrupulous 
good-for-nothings who are themselves 
unfit for stable matrimony but who repeat 
the vicious cycle of their parents. 


ATRIMONIAL instability, then, 

is my first indictment in “laying 
the blame” for youthful delinquency on 
parents. Stepfather and stepmother 
trouble is all too prevalent. Naturally 
there are cases of a happy adjustment in 
a patched family, but my observation 
leads me to believe that satisfactory rela- 
tions between step parents and _ step 
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with Parents? 


to confide in, and endless interviews, 
first with the father and stepmother, then 
with the mother and the stepfather, then a 
number of conferences with the child in 
question, take place in the principal’s 
office—all to settle the case of a youngster 
who would have gone through school 





“Sign this excuse. There comes my car! 1 
gotta hurry!” is the command of the 
youngster. The obedient parent 
signs either a blank sheet or a 


note she hasn’t read 


daughter is seldom appreciative of her 
mother’s struggles, seldom cooperative. 
She has inherited the disposition of the 
ill-chosen father and is already, at high 
school age, a ne’er-do-well. I never fail to 
ask the mother of such a girl if the father 
is living. The answer comes invariably, 

“Yes, I guess so. But we don’t live 





ill children occur only when death has 

ie removed the real parent. Quarrels and 

ne wrangling always precede separations, 
and the progeny of an inharmonious 

‘- home are unsettled for school work for 

a months and even years. 

ve Second marriages provide an extra 

S. set of parents to go back and forth 

i- between, changing the school without 

* regard to interference with the child’s 

4 progress. Different ideas as to up- 

e bringing give the unfortunate young- 

\ ster a chance to evade whatever 

d seems irksome. By slipping between 


a this authority and that he succeeds 
in doing exactly as he pleases. 

5 Stepfathers are often conscious of 
A the amount of money it costs them 
2 to maintain another man’s child in 
; school. Unless the boy or girl is very 
; erateful, very obedient and abso- 
lutely unobtrusive, step-dad thinks 





Adele Humphrey’ s 
Indictments 


Matrimonial Instability. 


2. Petty acts of dishonesty. 
3. Gullibility. 
4. Insufficient supervision of 


children’s recreation. 


5. Believing baseless stories of 
immorality of high school girls. 


together.” 


S your daughter like him?” | 
ask. 

‘Absolutely!’ comes the em 
phatic answer. “I could never be- 
lieve a word he said!” 

It is the old story over and over 
again of a brief courtship and : 
hasty marriage, briefer se 
and more hasty separation. The 
poor woman is well rid of the man, 
but her heart can never shut out the 
child. She must work and sacrifice 
only to be dishonored in the end. 
Apparently the great problem that 
confronts us in the education of girls 
is to devise some means of teaching 








he or she should be out earning a 
living. Step mothers have short patience 
with the general shiftlessness of childhood. 
They often put too much duty and too 
little affection into their ministrations 
and the child goes abroad, in the hunt for 
love, to form ill-judged friendships. 
Families that indulge in dissension get 
in the habit of seeking sympathy for 
“their side” of the quarrel. The school 
principal is a convenient and safe person 
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easily and well if only his original parents 
had maintained the home they owed him. 

Perhaps more frequently there is just 
one representative of the broken home to 
come to the school when the child is in 
trouble. That is the mother who has been 
disillusioned in marriage and who is 
struggling alone to rear and educate her 
daughter. The saddest feature of this 
very frequent situation is that the 
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them to marry more wisely. 
Heaven only knows how it can be done! 
Second on the list of sins of parents— 
and this, I am sorry to say, is true of a 
larger and much less excusable class than 
the first—is the proneness of a great 
number of parents to petty acts of dis- 
honesty in the presence of their children 
from their earliest years. Slipping a child 
past a conductor on the street car in order 
(Continued on page 86) 
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The Story of the First 
Permanent Settlers of 
the American Conti- 
nent is Told in This 
Interesting Article dy 
JOHN L. VON BLON 


UAN JUSTO, loneliest human in all 

the world! Cast up by the tides of 

the unfathomable past, stranded 

on the rocks of the inhospitable 

present and clinging to the frayed 
fibers of a parting line, he silently faces 
the sunset of ages. Engulfed by a heed- 
less modern civilization that neither 
knows nor cares who he may be or what 
he represents, he abides in a shack among 
the tules of Santa Barbara’s Mexican 
quarter, hard by the exclusive shopping 
district and the artist colony famed as 
The Little Street in Spain. 

As much a stranger in his own land and 
that of his forefathers as a man suddenly 
transplanted from another planet seems 
Juan. In his coal-black eyes is expressed 
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one of Dr. Rogers’ excavating trenches. 


an intolerable sadness, the tragedy of not 
only a single life but of a whole people, 
for he is the last of his kind. With the 
passing of this solitary, pathetic figure 
must vanish from the earth forevermore a 
tribe that once numbered hundreds of 
thousands, possibly millions, and formed 
the first permanent settlements on the 
North American continent! 

The primordial colonists, of whose 
blood descendants only this forlorn soul 
remains, were the Chumash, a race of 
Mongoloid extraction, and they located 
in the Santa Barbara Valley of California, 
along the Pacific, at least twelve thousand 
years before the earliest Caucasians en- 
sconced themselves on the opposite shore 
at Jamestown, Va., in 1607. These are 
the momentous findings of Dr. 
Rogers, field archeologist of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who has dug into cen- 
turies long drifted out of knowledge and 
opened one of the most fascinating rec- 
ords ever revealed while conducting exca- 
vations on the sites of scores of crumbled 
villages extending more than fifty miles 
up and down the Santa Barbara coast. 

Though the Chumash usually are called 
Indians, the appellation is wrong. The 
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Juan Fusto, Chumash “Indian’’, 
earth. He was born in Santa Barbara in 1858 and there, 
in a little shack among the tules he still lives, a 
solitary specimen of a once numerous race 


The pivotal mound at Mishopshnow showing tailings from 
On this particular 
spot some of the very first Chumash settled. The oak grove 
in the ravine, with fresh water below, was essential in the 
selection of First Culture Chumash village sites 


“She Last of 
eA mer 


and the last of his people on 


A specimen of the superb ollas belonging 
to the Third Culture and made of Steitite, 
Sound only in the Santa Barbara Channe! 
Islands. The fracture in the side the 
Chumash repaired by drilling holes on 
each side and drawing the edges together 
with rawhide, and then pouring hot 
asphaltum in the holes and grooves 


appearance of the sole survivor would be 
conclusive evidence, but since investiga- 
tion of their prehistoric burial-grounds 
was begun there has been no question as 
to ancestry, the skulls proving it partic- 
ularly by the upper incisors, which in- 

variably show the scoop-shaped grooves 
common to the yellow peoples. Now Dr. 
Rogers has unearthed an artifact which 
establishes that these original Americans 
hailed from Asia. This specimen, sup- 
plying the missing chapter in the remark- 
able story of our first emigrants, is a 
gambling-stone like those of India and 
Siam. Carved from a milky-white sub- 
stance resembling moonstone, about four 
inches long and beautifully symmetrical, 
the numbers on this adamantine spinning- 
top are indicated by rows of nobs. No 
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ICANS 


Medicine man’s shrine just uncovered in the village of Mejnei. 
are charms designed to bring good luck to the wearer. 
The long, cylindrical stones were supposed to be alive and 
able to bring death to one handling them unless first “killed” by a medicine man 


and others in stone. 


the First 


All the objects 
Some are carved in bone 





















other such gaming device is known ever 
to have been found on this side of the 
Mother of Waters. 


N the Santa Barbara Valley, now 

recognized as the leading field for 
aboriginal research because it antedates 
all others on the continent, has also just 
been disclosed the oldest metate with its 
accompaniment of two handstones. This 
Methuselah of mortars is a large, flat, 
hard, irregular stone worn down in the 
center from the action of the smaller ones 
in crushing acorns for the gruel upon 
which the Chumash then mainly sub- 
sisted. Calcareous matter, a natural ce- 
ment formed only after vast lapses of 
time, deposited on the metate proves its 
antiquity as also the fact that disinte- 
gration had commenced. Many other 
equally old metates were lost, falling 
apart at touch of the hand. 

The thousands of artifacts are being 
placed in the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Natural History by their discoverer, and 
that institution will have the best collec- 
tion extant. For nearly three years Dr. 
Rogers has been on the ground, where he 
made the first excavations for the Mu- 
seum of the American Indian, Heye Foun- 
dation, New York. Entirely by his own 
physical efforts he has brought to light 
an amazing chronicle of primitive man. 
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When the Chumash reached the hal- 


cyon Santa Barbara shore no one knows 


and never will, archeological estimates 
varying from the conservative Rogers 
figure of twelve thousand years to many 
times that far back. Dates cannot be 
fixed but Dr. Rogers has done more; he 
has painstakingly grouped the periods of 
change among these nomads during their 
occupation of the valley into four distinct 
cultures—a stupendous task. 

NLY by cultural intervals can 

we determine those times in 
which they lived and developed,” said he. 
“As with our New England forefathers 
the spinning wheel and pick were replaced 
after a long period by the sewing machine 
and plough, marking the beginning of a 
new culture in their existence, so did 
these Chumash of Santa Barbara show 
their progress; although this was inter- 
minably slower than with our ancestors, 
each culture covering a period of cen- 
turies, and the first lasting for a far 
greater time than all the others. 

“Down in Mexico we do not find this 
growth demonstrated by one people. 
There were the Toltecs, who were over- 
come by the Maya, and these in time 
anal by the Aztecs. Thus there 
was either extinction or convergence of 
new races, whereas among the Chumash 
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Dr. D. B. Rogers, Smithsonian archeolo- 
gist, who made the great discoveries relative 
to this country’s first permanent settlers, At 
the left is a deeply ground boulder from the 
village of Sagspileel showing the stage at 
which the use of the end of a handstone was 
required for grinding. This led directly to 
the origin of the pestle. The exceedingly 
heavy mortar on the right, from the same 
village, shows the final (second culture) stage 
of the metate, with careful shaping to fit 
between the knees. It was used exclusively 
Jor pounding 


and also the Mayflower contingent 
there is no trace of any invasion by an 
outside people. The rugged moun- 
tains cupping the Santa Barbara Valley 
close down to the sea no doubt acted as 
a natural barrier to protect the first comers 
in a climate where they could live fruit- 
fully in idle, undisturbed ease. 

“This descent of Chumash into the val- 
ley probably numbered several thousand 
persons. A land bridge existed between 
Asia and our continent. Coming by way 
of Bering Straits the Asiatics appear to 
have established a temporary stopping- 
place at Sitka, Alaska, where are distinct 
signs of a great migration pointing to 
these first Santa Barbara settlers. Another 
such stopping-place has been seen on an 
island near Siberia which also may well 
be associated with the long journey made 
by the Chumash. There is every reason 
to believe that some of these aborigines 
went on down the coast to Mexico and 
were the people the Toltecs found when 
they arrived.” 


LMOST invariably the remains 

of the villages of the first comers 
are near oak woods on knolls one to four 
miles from the ocean, in the vicinity of 
a marsh and with springs at hand. They 
fared well not only on acorns but also 
shellfish, as is indicated by the huge shell 
mounds of one of the most ancient habi- 
tations, Mishopshnow. The names of all 

(Continued on page 56) 
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lhe Story of the First 
Permanent Settlers of 
the American Conti- 
nent is Told in This 
Interesting Article dy 
JOHN L. VON BLON 


UAN JUSTO, loneliest human in all 

the world! Cast up by the tides of 

the unfathomable past, stranded 

on the rocks of the inhospitable 

present and clinging to the frayed 
fibers of a parting line, he silently faces 
the sunset of ages. Engulfed by a heed- 
less modern civilization that neither 
knows nor cares who he may be or what 
he represents, he abides in a shack among 
the tules of Santa Barbara’s Mexican 
quarter, hard by the exclusive shopping 
district and the artist colony famed as 
The Little Street in Spain. 

As much a stranger in his own land and 
that of his forefathers as a man suddenly 
transplanted from another planet seems 
Juan. In his coal-black eyes is expressed 
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an intolerable sadness, the tragedy of not 
only a single life but of a whole people, 
for he is the last of his kind. With the 
passing of this solitary, pathetic figure 
must vanish from the earth forevermore a 
tribe that once numbered hundreds of 
thousands, possibly millions, and formed 
the first permanent settlements on the 
North American continent! 

The primordial colonists, of whose 
blood descendants only this forlorn soul 
remains, were the Chumash, a race of 
Mongoloid extraction, and they located 
in the Santa Barbara Valley of California, 
along the Pacific, at least twelve thousand 
years before the earliest Caucasians en- 
sconced themselves on the opposite shore 
at Jamestown, Va., in 1607. These are 
the momentous findings of Dr. D. B. 
Rogers, field archeologist of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who has dug into cen- 
turies long drifted out of knowledge and 
opened one of the most fascinating rec- 
ords ever revealed while conducting exca- 
vations on the sites of scores of crumbled 
villages extending more than fifty miles 
up and down the Santa Barbara coast. 

Though the Chumash usually are called 
Indians, the appellation is wrong. The 
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The pivotal mound at Mishopshnow showing tailings from 
one of Dr. Rogers’ excavating trenches. On this particular 
spot some of the very first Chumash settled. The oak grove 
in the ravine, with fresh water below, was essential in the 
selection of First Culture Chumash village sites 


“She Last of 
eA mer 


Juan Fusto, Chumash “Indian”, and the last of his people on 
earth. He was born in Santa Barbara in 1858 and there, 
in a little shack among the tules he still lives, a 
solitary specimen of a once numerous race 


A specimen of the superb ollas belonging 
to the Third Culture and made of Steitite, 
Sound only in the Santa Barbara Channel 
Islands. The fracture in the side the 
Chumash repaired by drilling holes on 
each side and drawing the edges together 
with rawhide, and then pouring hot 
asphaltum in the holes and grooves 


appearance of the sole survivor would be 
conclusive evidence, but since investiga- 
tion of their prehistoric burial-grounds 
was begun there has been no question as 
to ancestry, the skulls proving it partic- 
ularly by the upper incisors, which in- 
variably show the scoop-shaped grooves 
common to the yellow peoples. Now Dr. 
Rogers has unearthed an artifact which 
establishes that these original Americans 
hailed from Asia. This specimen, sup- 
plying the missing chapter in the remark- 
able story of our first emigrants, is a 
gambling-stone like those of India and 
Siam. Carved from a milky-white sub- 
stance resembling moonstone, about four 
inches long and beautifully symmetrical, 
the numbers on this adamantine spinning- 
top are indicated by rows of nobs. No 
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ICANS 


Medicine man’s shrine just uncovered in the village of Mejnei. 
are charms designed to bring good luck to the wearer. 
The long, cylindrical stones were supposed to be alive and 
able to bring death to one handling them unless first “killed” by a medicine man 


and others in stone. 


















other such gaming device is known ever 
to have been found on this side of the 
Mother of Waters. 


N the Santa Barbara Valley, now 

recognized as the leading field for 
aboriginal research because it antedates 
all others on the continent, has also just 
been disclosed the oldest metate with its 
accompaniment of two handstones. This 
Methuselah of mortars is a large, flat, 
hard, irregular stone worn down in the 
center from the action of the smaller ones 
in crushing acorns for the gruel upon 
which the Chumash then mainly sub- 
sisted. Calcareous matter, a natural ce- 
ment formed only after vast lapses of 
time, deposited on the metate proves its 
antiquity as also the fact that disinte- 
gration had commenced. Many other 
equally old metates were lost, falling 
apart at touch of the hand. 

The thousands of artifacts are being 
placed in the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Natural History by their discoverer, and 
that institution will have the best collec- 
tion extant. For nearly three years Dr. 
Rogers has been on the ground, where he 
made the first excavations for the Mu- 
seum of the American Indian, Heye Foun- 
dation, New York. Entirely by his own 
physical efforts he has brought to light 
an amazing chronicle of primitive man. 


the First 
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All the objects 
Some are carved in bone 


S omnes 


When the Chumash reached the hal- 


cyon Santa Barbara shore no one knows 


and never will, archeological estimates 
varying from the conservative Rogers 
figure of twelve thousand years to many 
times that far back. Dates cannot be 
fixed but Dr. Rogers has done more; he 
has painstakingly grouped the periods of 
change among these nomads during their 
occupation of the valley into four distinct 
cultures—a stupendous task. 

NLY by cultural intervals can 

we determine those times in 
which they lived and developed,” said he. 
“As with our New England forefathers 
the spinning wheel and pick were replaced 
after a long period by the sewing machine 
and plough, marking the beginning of a 
new culture in their existence, so did 
these Chumash of Santa Barbara show 
their progress; although this was inter- 
minably slower than with our ancestors, 
each culture covering a period of cen- 
turies, and the first lasting for a far 
greater time than all the others. 

“Down in Mexico we do not find this 
growth demonstrated by one people. 
There were the Toltecs, who were over- 
come by the Maya, and these in time 
suppressed by the Aztecs. Thus there 
was either extinction or convergence of 
new races, whereas among the Chumash 
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Dr. D. B. Rogers, Smithsonian archeolo- 
gist, who made the great discoveries relative 
to this country’s first permanent settlers. At 
the left is a deeply ground boulder from the 
village of Sagsptileel showing the stage at 
which the use of the end of a handstone was 
required for grinding. This led directly to 
the origin of the pestle. The exceedingly 
heavy mortar on the right, from the same 
village, shows the final (second culture) stage 
of the metate, with careful shaping to fit 
between the knees. It was used exclusicely 
Jor pounding 


and also the Mayflower contingent 
there is no trace of any invasion by an 
outside people. The rugged moun- 
tains cupping the Santa Barbara Valley 
close down to the sea no doubt acted as 
a natural barrier to protect the first comers 
in a climate where they could live fruit- 
fully in idle, undisturbed ease. 

‘This descent of Chumash into the val- 
ley probably numbered several thousand 
persons. A land bridge existed between 
Asia and our continent. Coming by way 
of Bering Straits the Asiatics appear to 
have established a temporary stopping- 
place at Sitka, Alaska, where are distinct 
signs of a great migration pointing to 
these first Santa Barbara settlers. Another 
such stopping-place has been seen on an 
island near Siberia which also may well 
be associated with the long journey made 
by the Chumash. There is every reason 
to believe that some of these aborigines 
went on down the coast to Mexico and 
were the people the Toltecs found when 
they arrived.” 


LMOST invariably the remains 

of the villages of the first comers 
are near oak woods on knolls one to four 
miles from the ocean, in the vicinity of 
a marsh and with springs at hand. They 
fared well not only on acorns but also 
shellfish, as is indicated by the huge shell 
mounds of one of the most ancient habi- 
tations, Mishopshnow. The names of all 

(Continued on page 56) 
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cA Matter of Subtraction 


There is a Liberal Dash x 
of Quiet Humor in This 


UnusualStory dy 


Adriana Spadont 


LDA PICCIRILLO, born 

Rocca, widow of the late 

Chevalier Eduardo Piccir- 

illo, sat at the window gaz- 

ing down absently into the 

street. From the sidewalk came the 

laughter of girls sauntering in the clear 

starlit night, the rougher voices of men, 

the crying of babies—all the sounds of 
life being lived fully and vigorously. 

But in the rooms of Alda Piccirillo, 
born Rocca, it was terribly still. Sitting 
at her window, the widow felt the 
teeming life outside ascend like steam, 
encounter the cold wall of her lone- 
liness, condense and flow back upcn 
itself. 

“Madonna mia! What a life!” she 
murmured and rose to wander restlessly 
through the five rooms of her comfort- 
able flat, seeking some neglected matter 
of household care that might claim 
her attention. 

But there was nothing. The immacu- 
late order of the rooms stared back at her 
in chill perfection. No ashes from the 
cigar of a careless husband strewed the 
rugs. No music cf grown sons or daugh- 
ters littered the piano. No toys of grand- 
children cumbered the comfortable chairs. 
In its golden frame upon the wall the en- 
larged crayon portrait of the late Chev- 
alier looked down from the very spot she 
had hung it shortly after his death three 
years before. And beneath it, his favorite 
photograph of herself, taken upon their 
eighth anniversary, when she was close 
onto twenty-five. 

“Fifteen years!” she murmured and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

But the clear dark eyes of the photo- 
graph laughed back at her from under the 
cloud of black hair tumbled about the 
bare shoulders. 

How the Chevalier had loved her shoul- 
ders and hair in those early days. How 
passionately he had caressed them! 

“There are no shoulders in the world 
like thine, Alda,” he had been wont to 
say. “Nor such hair, neither on earth nor 
in Heaven.” 

And how carefully she had tended it, 
that magnificent vital hair that had once 
made her unique among women. Now it 
only proved her membership in a past 
generation. Among the bobbedhaired 
flappers she walked, a woman of forty, 
a lonely woman with memories. 
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Slowly the plump white hands went up, 
removed the pins, the tortoise-shell comb, 
and let the thick black curtain fall once 
more about her. For a long time she 
stood so, gazing sadly into the mirror 
above the mantel shelf. Then hesitating, 
trembling a little, she lifted the mass, 
tucked it under, a third, a half, a tenth its 
length. And stopped, staring incredu- 
lously at the reflection before her. 

For, framed by the short black hair, 
another woman looked back at her. A 
woman in whose eyes mémory was yield- 
ing to hope, whose full red lips’ were 
parted in amazed delight. A woman 
from whom the years had fallen away. 

“A miracle!” she breathed. “Without 
to see I would never have believed— 
never,” 

Now, crossing the room to where she 
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“Cut, 
“Signora, it is impossible. 


Illustrated bys 
Jerrery REYNOLDS 


<n meen tc le aa 


” she commanded, “a shingle bob.” 
To destroy beauty 
like that is a sin.” 


could obtain a full-length view of 
herself, the widow Piccirillo raised 
her skirts higher, a little higher, 
and yet a trifle more to the length decreed 
by fashion. 

“By the Blessed Mother of the Living 
Lord!’ she cried, “it is, after all, but a 
matter of subtraction. Six inches off the 
skirt, three feet off the hair, and fifteen 
years have fallen away. Fifteen years!” 


ITHOUT glancing again into 

the mirror, she re-twisted the 
heavy mass into its usual coil, turned 
out the light and sat down once more 
by the window. 

But now, as if some silent alchemy had 
been at work, the tide of youth no longer 
rose, condensed and flowed back upon 
itself. Like a sparkling stream it entered 
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A Matter 


and swept with it Alda Piccirillo, born 
Rocca, wife of the deceased Chevalier. 

“T will do it,” she whispered. ‘This 
loneliness is impossible. And I am still a 
young woman. In America, at forty, one 
is yet a girl. Ecco, I am in America.” 

Having reached this decision she drank 
a small glass of port wine and ate a sweet 
biscuit, as had been her custom with the 
late Chevalier, and went to bed. 

In the morning she awoke. Vibrant 
with excitement, she drank her coffee, ate 
two crisp rolls and went singing about her 
task of tidying the immaculate rooms. 
Finally, arrayed for the street, she stood 
again before the photograph. 

“‘Addio, Alda,” she cried softly. “Such 


a life eats the heart like some terrible 
acid. It is no longer possible.” 

Out in the street the morning sun beat 
hot upon her. Little white clouds, like 
laughing babies pursued by the clean 
wind from the sea, raced by overhead. 
The city was alive, electric with hope and 
youth. She smiled as she hurried along. 

Before the revolving pole of The Napoli, 
“A Barber Shop for Ladies and Gentle- 
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of Subtraction: 


men,” she stopped, hestitated but a sec- 
ond, then opened the door and entered. 

A courtly gray-haired man, with the 
manner and dignity of the late Chevalier 
advanced. 

“T desire the hair cut,’ 
coldly. 

“Most certainly, Madam. In any 
style.” 

Without glancing into the mirror, she 
removed her hat and sat down. ‘The 
courteous gentleman approached, took 
out the pins and comb, freed the glorious 
black mass. 


, 


she explained 





“Madonna Santissima!”’ he cried, and 
stepped back. 

She sat looking down into her lap 

“Did you say to cut?” he gasped at 
length. 

“Ecco. A shingle bob, not too short 
at the back.” 

“A shingle bob!’ he repeated aimlessly 
without moving. 


“T am in a hurry. Do the favor to 
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hasten.” With a sigh, the barber picked 


up the comb, chose a gleaming pair of 


shears. 

Now her hair seemed to cling to her, 
alive and whispering. All her life she 
had had this hair, like her eyes, her hands, 
her feet. And she was going to cut it off, 
throw it away. The hair over which the 
Chevalier had raved in the first passion 
of youth, kissing it, winding it about him. 
Like echoes from the depths of a sea shell, 
memories from the past called to her. 
She shivered. 

“Cut,” she commanded. “A shingle 
bob. Not too short at the back.” 

The shears clattered to the floor. 

“Signora, it is impossible. I, Paolo 
Bianchini, for thirty years a barber, have 
never seen in this country such hair. To 
destroy beauty like that is a sin. The 
same to break the statue of a Michael 
Angelo, destroy the canvas of a Tin- 
toretto.” 

“Cut—” she faltered, and looked up 
into the blue eyes fastened upon her. 

Quickly she looked away, a strange 
little thrill running through her. 

“Tt is impossible,” he repeated. ‘For 
me, this desecration is impossible. The 
shampoo, even the marcel, if you desire 
such an infamy. But the bob, never.” 

For a moment silence held them. 

Then with a shrug she conceded. 

“A shampoo—for today. I will cut 
later.” 


ee AY Heaven save you from a 
mistake so irreparable,” he re- 
turned earnestly and began to work. 

Deftly, he washed and rinsed and 
rubbed and massaged the glory that, so 
long ago, had ravished the Chevalier. 
And while he worked he talked, of life, 
of fate, of youth, of love, of maturity, of 
loneliness. And, as he talked, fanning 
the thick black hair, lifting it to the air 
in his long well kept hands, shaking it out 
with a touch as light as thistledown, the 
widow felt the hardness of the world 
melt, the empty void about her fill with 
soft and kindly shadows. Like the freshly 
perfumed hair, the corners of her brain, 
clogged with memories and little creeping 
fears, was aired and cleansed. 

And when, an hour and a half after 
entering the shop, the Widow Piccirillo 
descended from the chair, she was filled 
with a sense of lightness and well being 
that had not been hers for months. Nay, 
even for years, since in his last days, the 
Chevalier had grown a little lax in his 
admiration and had taken much for 
granted. But the blue eyes of Signor 
Bianchini had taken nothing for granted. 
Their light had penetrated to the darkest 
and saddest corner of her being, letting 
in once more the inestimable boon of 
self-approval and pride. 

“T am very grateful,” she said softly. 
“JT might afterwards have regretted the 
bob.” 

“Signora, a misfortune beyond words! 
A crime!” 

And so lost was he in gratitude at her 
escape that he seemed not to see the two 
dollars she laid upon the chair arm, but 
accompanied her to the door, repeating 
in most minute detail his instructions for 
shampooing. 

“Remember, only the very finest soap 
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of Castile. And never rubbed directly 
upon the head. Employ a lather pre- 
pared with water neither too hot nor too 
cold. If you desire afterwards a little 
lemon, but for hair like yours, Signora—”’ 

“Perhaps—it would be better—if I 
came again?” 

“A most wise precaution. Only a 
specialist understands such hair.” 

She looked away. 


bis i brah Friday, shall we say? At 
this hour?” 

He bowed. “I keep this hour next 
Friday—every Friday—for you.” 

Again silence held them, thick deep 
silence more articulate than words. Then 
she moved slowly to the door. 

“If you will be so kind. It will be a 
great convenience.’ 

With a bow, never bettered by the 
Chevalier in his most youthful days, the 
proprietor of The Napoli, A Barber Shop 
for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


of Subtraction: 


striking the arm of the chair so violently 
that he only just escaped a deep gash upon 
the cheek. “I am a rich man and can 
afford the best. A lady, but not one with 
the nose in the air to despise me, a man 
without education who has come up from 
the ground, like a cabbage, one might 
say. A woman of mature years. No 
flapper with hair cut like a man’s, lips 
painted, the skirts so short that she shows 
all the legs when she walks, like a strutting 
hen. And where is she?” he had demanded. 
“Do you know in all San Francisco such 
a woman? Speak! Your pocketbook will 
not regret.” 

For five long minutes Paolo had gone 
on snipping the ragged ends of Merola’s 
black moustache. Then he had laid aside 
the scissors and nodded with quiet con- 
fidence. 

“You require much. But I know one. 
Only one. A woman in middle life, but 
only just in middle life. A widow who 











opened the door and the Widow _ ...:. 
Piccirillo passed out. : 
But not until she had disap- 
peared around the corner did 
Paolo Bianchini re-enter the 
shop. And not even then did 
he pay immediate attention to 
the two dollars reposing upon 
the arm of the chair. Instead, 


he took his mandolin from nd HH f 


case and, sitting down, began to 
play, executing the most re- 
markable improvisations with 
amazing skill. 

For it was always in music 
that Paolo Bianchini found com- 
plete relaxation after tension. 

And this was a moment of 
the most complete relaxation he 
had known for weeks. 
since Dante Merola had come 
desiring to be shaved, sham- 
pooed, manicured and generally 
refurbished preparatory to an 
intensive search for a wife. 
Owner of the biggest vineyard 
in Sonoma County, possessor of 
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bonds and coupons and mort- 
gages, nevertheless the widower 
Merola declared himself to be the lone- 
liest and most unhappy of mortals. 

“To a man of my fortune, my vitality, 
such a life, without wife or child, is a liv- 
ing death,” he had confided to Paolo. 
“Tt is to be sealed in a tomb.” 

And Paolo had sighed his understand- 
ing. For, although single himself, had 
he not listened for a lifetime to the plaints 
of the celibate, the regrets of the mar- 
ried, the illusions of the young, the wis- 
dom, learned too late, of the old? Of a 
profession which, since the beginning of 
time, has fostered the confession of 
strangers, had he not garnered confidences 
unequalled throughout the Quarter? And 
if, in the course of time, his bank account 
had been increased by his sympathetic 
understanding, his tact and experience, 
who begrudged that? Was it not worth 
ten gallons of purest olive oil, a cask of 
aged wine, fifty dollars, to be extricated 
from an embarrassing engagement, or to 
be provided with a comely wife? 

But the requirements of Dante Merola 
were high. Exceedingly high. 

““She must be a lady,” Dante insisted, 
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understands the needs of a man, a man of 
your intelligence and—and vitality.” 

‘And the face?” Dante had questioned 
suspiciously. 

**Ah, the face! It is difficult to describe. 
The kindness and serenity of an under- 
standing heart. The eyes like black stars. 
The figure—ah, my friend, there are no 
longer such figures, either among our own 
women or among the Americans, who 
starve themselves that they may resemble 
the slats of a bed. The bosom of a wo- 
man, not a broomstick. The hips neither 
too small nor too large. But the hair! 
Dio mio! What hair! No more do we 
see it upon the heads of women. Black! 
Thick! Long! Glossy! And carried 
away by his own enthusiasm, Paolo’s 
facile gesture had swept the air to the 
measure of a comet’s tail. 


NTRODUWSE me to her,” cried 
Merola, “‘and you will never regret. 
I am a rich man, and what I want I 
will pay for. Ecco. Is it a bargain?” 
““Bene,” Paolo had agreed at last. 
“You shall meet her.” 
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“When? For the arms ache with wait- 
ing, and ]—” 
“Slowly,” the other cautioned. “She 


is a lady of culture, of refinement. The 
matter is delicate. I must proceed with 
caution. One false step, too great haste, 
and we are lost.” 

“But I now make fifty years,’’ Merola 
urged impatiently. “And I wish to marry 
on my next birthday, which falls in three 
months. If you cannot promise—” 

“Most surely I can promise. Ecco. | 
begin this very day the negotiations.” 


ND Dante Merola, mollified, had 
departed promising to keep in 
close touch with Paolo. 

He had. Through the three intermin- 
able weeks since then he had made Paolo’s 
life a burden, while the latter ran hither 
and thither, followed every clew even 
when it led to distant towns. All to no 
purpose. The artist in Paolo had out- 
stripped his discretion. The 
widow of culture, refinement 
and beauty, willing to marry th 
rich vineyardist who had, as it 
were, come up from the ground 
like a cabbage, did not exist. 

And now into his shop of her 
own accord had walked the 
Widow Piccirillo. 

No wonder Paolo Bianchini 
resorted to his mandolin. 

No wonder he waited for the 
following Friday in a state of 
nerves he had not experienced 
since the days of his own adven- 
tures, before he had become so 
involved in finding mates for 
others that he had learned all 
women are alike. 

No wonder that, as the 
handle turned promptly on the 
minute, he drew a sigh of relief. 
No wonder he breathed a prayer 
of thanksgiving as he let down 
the heavy hair. 

Again he brushed, shampooed 
and dried it, lingering long over 
the process. And while he worked 
he talked so beautifully, so sadly 
of the changed times, the rush 
and haste and jazz for which he had so 
little inclination, that the heart of the 
‘Widow Piccirillo softened almost to tears 
and the clear dark eyes under the dusky 
mass of hair sought his in wordless sym- 
pathy. 

“Tt is like a hurricane,” he grumbled. 
“There is no happiness, no peace in 
America.” 

“Ecco,” she returned. “It is, indeed, 
as you say. This is a land for the young 
only. For the flappers one sees upon the 
streets.”” She added bitterly: “For those 
with neither experience in the head nor 
depth in the heart.” 

“Ah, Signora, a great truth. But—but 
—forgive that I speak thus boldly, it is 
not possible that you, you also know this 
terrible loneliness? A woman of refine- 
ment, of culture, of experience, of a 
beauty—” 

“Ecco,” she returned sadly, 
whereof I speak.” 

Their eyes met. She looked away. 

And Paolo went on in silence drying 
and brushing the heavy hair. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Yosemite National Park Church Proves that 


Cooperative Religion Does Work and that Those 
Who Come to Hike Will Remain to Pray 


By James J. Henry 


T is always encouraging to be able 
to spot portents of a broader tol- 
erance on the national horizon. 
Unfortunately, that inward and 
spirituz il grace which is supposed to 
be America’s peculiar portion—freedom in 
all that the word implies and especially 
in the religious sense—isn’t always mani- 
fest through outward and visible signs. 
Perhaps at no time in our career as a free 
nation has the fact of spiritual freedom 
been less apparent. Religious bigotry, 
ethical intolerance, impatience, in short, 
with our neighbors’ views, these and many 
other indications of our actual back- 
sliding toward narrow-mindedness stick 
out like the proverbial sore thumbs. 
Aware of these things, the observer is 
likely to conclude that the crack in the 
Liberty Bell has widened far enough to 
include most of the cherished principles 
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with which the infant Republic began its 
journey so bravely. 

Then along comes something like the 
Yosemite Valley Project, for instance— 
the vision of a church where all men may 
worship and all creeds unite—and_ the 
most confirmed pessimist is forced to 
admit that, as far as freedom is concerned, 
perhaps there is life in the old dog yet. 
And when it becomes apparent that the 
Yosemite Project is actually well past the 
experimental stage and on its way not only 
to success but to the fullest realization 
of the dreams of its originator, one sees 
that the spirit of tolerance is yet abroad 
in the land, and that America, it may 
be, is not so badly off after all. 


REDIT for the inception of the idea 

belongs to an earnest Presbyterian 
minister, the Reverend Arthur J. Gunn. 
It seemed to him probable and entirely 
logical that, face to face with the inspir- 
ation of the natural grandeur of the 
Yosemite, visitors to the Valley might 
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turn naturally to worship; it seemed 
likely, too, that there of all places it might 
be possible to bring worshipers of all 
creeds together under one roof. His 
mind’s eye saw a great cathedral where 
men of all beliefs might meet and worship 
in harmony on common ground and with, 
m the last analysis, a common purpose. 

His problem was a big one, of course. 
Government permission was necessary 
and the support of the California State 
Church Federation an essential part of his 
program By acarefully thought out pres- 
entation of his case Mr. Gunn secured 
the approval of the Federal authorities 
and, later, that of the Church Federation, 
the latter organization authorizing him to 
proceed with the work but stipulating 
that he incur no financial obligations 
which might devolve upon the Federation. 
Naturally the matter of finances was the 
hardest nut to crack, but sz ilvation came 
in the shape of an agreement on the part 
of the Board of National Missions of the 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Let Them Ride! 


Freddie Rennacker, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. George 7. 
Rennacker of Oakland, 
California, making the 
Pinto look pretty 





Give a Child 
a Horse He 
Can Ride 


HE record crowds attending 
horse shows during the past 
few months are ample proof 
that the finest of all animals 
stands a good chance to come 
back into its own, and the keen interest 
shown in these events by men and women 
of social standing bids fair to make it 
stay there. 

Horseback-riding no longer is regarded 
as merely a luxury. Many children of 
prominent families follow the sport be- 
cause their parents, able to afford and 
demand the very best for their boys and 
girls realize the unequaled value of a good 
horse’s companionship for the growing 
child. 

In my work as riding-instructor I have 
had a fair chance to study closely the 
influence which the handling of a horse 
has upon the character in the making, 
and I hope that these observations of 
mine may help at least a few harassed 
parents solve their problems. 

I have always loved horses. My first 
pony was given me by my grandfather 
on my fourth birthday and ever since | 
have been fortunate enough to be able to 
keep one or more saddle-horses. From 
the beginning I not only took delight in 
riding them, but I learned to take care 
of them myself, which gave me the repu- 
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tation of being eccentric or crazy (ac- 
cording to how highly the speaker es- 
teemed me!), for such a thing simply 
isn’t done in Europe by wealthy young 
women in general and the daughter of 
a high officer in particular. 

At the time that our fortune went 
into complete and permanent eclipse, 
owing to the world war, I was living in 
Montana on a horse-ranch which I had 
rented for the mere pleasure of leading 
an outdoor life. Backed by friends, I 
promptly went to work raising saddle- 
horses for profit and when, a few years 
later, misfortune and a badly frosted 
lung drove me South, I still managed 
to stay with the horse by giving riding 


lessons. This work, at first, was hope- 
lessly dull, nearly all my pupils being 
women. Ten per cent of them, perhaps, 


showed any understanding of horses. The 
rest just walked their mounts about; it 
was fashionable to be seen on_horse- 
back, but they had no intentions of 
learning how to ride. The many unin- 
teresting hours spent in this way finally 
made me decide to specialize in riding- 
lessons for children, preferably boys, and 
I have found the greatest satisfaction 
in teaching them all I know, as well as in 
watching the good the healthiest of all 
outdoor sports does to the young minds 
and bodies. 

For there is more than mere physical 
well-being in riding. True horsemanship 
and true sportsmanship are synonyms. 
The boy who wants to become a real 
rider must often, in consideration of his 
mount, discard his own selfish wishes; 
a splendid lesson for any youngster. 


And the best part of it is, that most of 
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them learn it without realiz- 
ing that they are _ being 
taught anything. 

Horseback-riding also makes 
for nerve and self-confidence 
and therefore is to be recom- 
mended for timid children, 
always provided they are en- 
trusted to the right kind of 
instructor. Teaching a be- 
ginner all the technicalities of 
riding, then letting him take 
his own time to gain confidence, 
are the keystones in the mak- 
ing of a true horseman. 

Whenever a child does not 

feel equal to entering in the 
drills, games, hurdling or what- 
ever the others may be doing, 
I do not insist in his joining 
the crowd, but let him look 
on for a while. He soon finds 
that nobody is being hurt and 
wants to participate in the fun 
on his own accord, a trifle 
fearfully at first, to be sure, 
but quickly forgetting his mis- 
givings. 

Contrary to so many people’s beliel, 
the average horse is not a dangerous 
animal and what’s more, the most vicious 
of them will not harm a child. I know 
of several instances which support this 
statement. One of the most remarkabl: 
was that of a Shire stallion, belonging to 
a rancher in Montana, which would 
attack any grown person with full intent 
to kill. His owner kept him in a box 
stall connected with a small corral and 
a specially fenced pasture, and thoug!l 
the horse was broke to work, he was. used 
for nothing but breeding purposes, his 
handling being too difficult. 


NE day the rancher’s wife put 

their three-year-old boy out on 
the porch to play. A few minutes 
later she looked for him, and her heart 
missed a beat at what she saw. The 
stallion stood in the middle of his cor- 
ral, perfectly motionless, and squarely 
under him sat the little boy, playing 
with the long hair on the horse’s front 
legs. Naturally the mother’s first im- 
pulse was to rush to her child’s rescue, 
but a thorough knowledge of horses and 
good commen sense held her to the spot. 
She knew very well that, should she show 
herself anywhere near the enclosure, the 
horse would make a mad rush for her 
and in his excitement was apt to step on 
or kick the boy. She might have called 
the youngster, but feared that even her 
voice would arouse the stallion’s resent- 
ment. So she did the only thing she 
could do under the circumstances— 
stayed where she was, and with a prayer 
in her heart waited until the young man 
would leave the corral of his own free will. 
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liring of playing with the horse’s front- 
legs, he soon got up and turned around. 
On the rough ground he stumbled and 
fell right between the powerful hindfeet. 
In an agony of despair the mother closed 
her eyes and leaned weakly against the 
door-jamb. Nothing happened, and 
when she dared look again, the little boy 
was back on his feet. He grabbed the 
stallion’s tail with both hands and, pull- 
ing it vigorously, told its owner to “dit 
up.” Carefully as if walking on ice the 
horse stepped around the corral while the 
youngster toddled along, shouting with 
glee at the top of his voice. After three 
or four rounds he told the 
horse to “whoa.” Thrusting 
both little arms around a 
hindleg, he gave his new- 
found friend a mighty fare- 
well hug, before crawling out 
of the corral on all fours. 
Hardly had he regained his 
feet when his mother reached 
him and, in her utter relief 
at seeing him sound and 
safe administered a good 
spanking! 

All children are ruthless. 
The extent to which this trait 
is being subdued or developed 
is entirely up to the parents. 
\nd here again the horse 
comes in as a means of edu- 
cation. When your young 
savage smashes up his ma- 
chine, father’s pocket-book 
ind a good mechanic will 
straighten out the damage. It 
leaves no impression upon sonny’s mind. 
But when on the other hand, in his thought- 
lessness, he rides his horse lame or foun- 
ders him, or by inefficient saddling gives 
him a sore back, he sees the suffering he 
caused and since in his wild little heart 
there is also stored away a good amount 
of tenderness, it makes him pause and 
take notice. How often have I heard 
the remark, accompanied by tears: ‘Oh, 
I didn’t mean to do that. I didn’t think.” 
And the remorse felt is punishment 
enough, without a long sermon at home 
by father or mother, which mostly goes 
in through one ear and out the other 
anyway. 

Many parents object to their children’s 
horse-back riding on account of the dan- 
gerous city trafic. They haven’t the 
time and opportunity to take them out 
to some stable in the country and don’t 
want to risk their getting hurt on slippery 
pavements or by speeding machines. And 
riding in a ring at an academy is so 
monotonous. They are perfectly right, 
but did they ever think of games to 
be played on horseback, which can be 

done either in a ring or on any level lot? 

A group of boys riding with me used 


By Bitty DOHLMAN 


Noted Equestrienne Who Devotes Her 
Talents Exclusively to Horses and Children 
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to rent a large lot close to 
my stable and amuse them- 
selves there, hours at a 
time. They had _ all [the 
exercise they wanted, were 
out in the fresh air, didn’t 
get in anybody’s way and 
were in no danger of being 
hurt. And in the evenings 
they were just as raven- 
ously hungry and just as 
healthily tired as if they 
had ridden for miles across 
country. 

“But what do you play? 


” 



















Miss Zita Rennacker happily astride her favorite mount 


I hear you ask. Let me see if I can’t 
make out a list of all the games I know. 


Musical Chairs (If no music 1s 
available, use aloud whistle), Potato- 
Race, Follow the Leader, Doughnut- 
Race, Tag, Egg-Race, Push-Ball, 
Saddle-Race, also the Stake-Race. 


And did you ever try to carry a glass 
filled with water on a wooden paddle, 
while galloping your horse? Or have 
you ever put a quarter between your 
saddle and breeches and cantered a 
couple of hundred feet, preferably around 
a corner or two? It’s a good rider who 
does not have to get off and look for his 
money on the ground he has traveled 
over! 


PACE does not permit me to go into 

detail concerning these games. Suffice 
it to say that, with the exception of push- 
ball, none involve any great extra expense 
or difficult preparations.. In case you are 
unable to organize these games, a simple 
drill, snappily executed, tends to break 
the monotony of ring-riding and calls for 
alertness and skill on the rider’s part. 
I always found a quadrille on horseback 
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Above: Miss Billy Dohlman, 
who tells about horses and 
children in this article 


so interesting to children 
that it was hard to make 
them quit riding when 
their time was up. Of 
course, it takes bottomless 
patience and a_ thorough 
understanding of both chil- 
dren and horses to make 
this difficult feat possible. 
Nevertheless it can be done. 
I know from personal ex- 
perience. 

The hurdling of low obstacles and nar- 
row ditches, too, helps to better the rider’s 
seat and balance, besides making for 
nerve and self-confidence. It is surpris- 
ing how well small ponies can jump if 
they are properly trained and with what 
relish their youthful riders take to this 
form of sport, once they overcome their 
first, quite natural terror. My star pupil, 

1. little nine-year-old girl, not long ago 
ne a bucking Shetland pony without 
pulling leather, as nonchalantly as any 
old bronco-buster—a beautiful sight. Yet 
only a few months ago a sudden quick 
move on her horse’s part would make her 
squeal with fright. Patience is the word. 

So much for the benefit of horseback 
riding upon a child’s mind, now for a 
few words as to its physical advantages: 

Once a well-known society woman of 
Spokane, Washington, confided to me 
that her children were always sickly, in 
spite of having the most excellent care 
money could buy. Their hours were 
regulated like clockwork, she saw to it 
herself that the limousine in which they 
took their daily airing was properly 
heated, they never were exposed to win 
(Continued on page 80) 
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cA Story of a Girl 
ina{umber(‘amp 
who could throw 
a eMean Dish 


of Apple Sauce 


By GrorGE Brown 
eeu PBR 


NNIE ONSTAD was 

cook at the F. C. L. 

Mill. The men liked 

her cooking. Annie 

would laugh heartily 

at the slapstick play of the men 

of the woods. They liked her for 

that too. There would be warm 

meals waiting for men delayed 

by breakdowns and tired from 

overwork. They blessed her for 

that. When John Tierney, with 

a twinkle in his eye, would greet 

her formally with a, “Good 

morning Miss Onstad,” Annie 
would blush. 

On fine afternoons Annie would 
take her two hours off and climb 
up to a shady place under a group 
of large firs, and listen. The 
heavy “boom, boom” of timbers 
being loaded on ships in the bay, 
a mile or so down the valley, 
would roll up by her and be 
faintly echoed in a “‘boo woo” 
from the wooded hills. The 
“whirr-zit” of the screaming saws 
a few hundred yards away would 
be answered by the “whoo-zoo” 
of a faraway saw over in the B— 
Mill across the valley where she 
could see white puffs of steam 
against the greentrees. She could 
watch the stage as it dodged in 
and out of the clumps of trees 














along the river road in its haste 
to catch the train. The noise of 
motor boats came up from the 
river and occasionally she had 
the pleasure of seeing a big-lumber 
carrier pass out of the bay and 
disappear over the horizon. Men 
were pushing the floating timbers 
about in the big boom that held 
the output of several mills. 
The small object wandering about 
over the logs, without any apparent pur- 
pose, she knew to be Tony Perzetto in his 
ardent search for sunfish which he often 
brought up to the mill to sell or exchange 
for cookies. When she tired of the far 
away sights and noises she would turn to 
the mill close by and watch for the big 
squares to come out and go dashing down 
the flume. Waiting for the next one to 
appear she would imagine John Tierney’s 
lithe body swaying back and forth, for 
John rode the ponderous carriage that 
forced the logs into the hungry saws. 
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Bill Daily, sawyer at the F. C. L. Mill, 
said never a word as to what he thought 
of John Tierney as the saw ate its way the 
length of a thirty-two foot cant of Oregon 
fir and a two-inch plank, instead of a 
sixteen-inch square, fell on the rolls. 
Bill’s thoughts were quick as the light- 
ning-flash and thunderous words followed 
as naturally, but wise old Bill Daily saved 
his words for times when they could be 
appreciated. And with the saw snarling 
out its rage at the luckless log, Bill knew 
that even he was outclassed. 
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cA pple Sauce 


S the saw neared the end of the cut 
the whistle took on a mournful 
wail proclaiming to all within a five-mile 
radius that the noon hour had arrived. 
When the noise of whirring wheels and 
flapping belts had died down to an un- 
earthly stillness, most of the men were 
out of the mill and hurrying to the cook 
house. What use were thunderous words 
now with only good natured John Tierney 
to hear them. 
“Well, Jack, you are the last man I 
would expect to go bughouse. What’s the 
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The apple sauce went through. 
All of it. It went into his eyes, 
into his ears, into his soul 


had cut through the contortions 
of a knot and the delicate lines 
of pitch traced a perfect picture, 
a likeness of the very trees as 
they stood in the forest from 
which the log had just been cut. 
The trees were on a slight rise of 
ground and as the eye followed 
the grain of the wood one saw 
rolling hills flattening out into a 
broad landscape ending where 
another knot made, in the pic- 
ture, a steep cliff at the bottom 
of which were the level waters of 
a lake. On the upper edge the 
saw had cut through the coarser 
outer layers of the log and the 
wide patches of pitchy grain 
finished the picture with a bank 
of clouds showing just the hint 
of a mountain top beyond. A 
masterpiece painted by nature, 
thought Tierney. He visioned 
it as a panel in the house he 
planned to build, and how An- 
nie’s brown hair and laughing 
eyes would blend with the color 
and theme of the picture. 


RS. KEITH, wife of the 
superintendent, had 
come to the mill that day. She 
and John Tierney were good 
friends, and before the whistle 
blew again she was told of the 
picture and John’s ardent desire. 
Under Mrs. Keith’s direction 
machines set to standard cuts 
were grudgingly adjusted to the 
demands of art. The piece was 
carefully trimmed on the sides 
and ends to give the proper 
border and sent to the dry kiln 
with directions to handle with 
care. Mr. Keith growled out his 
disapproval of all this fuss and 
made cutting remarks about 
“sawmill artists.” 
As the singing saw climbed 














e 
1) N1e€ Illustrated by 


matter? Didn’t you get my signal to cut 
a square?” 

“Yes, Bill, I got your signal all right, 
but the last cut off that cant gave me a 
hunch that the next one would be some 
picture.” 

Bill Daily frowned. “Cut out the pic- 
ture stuff, Jack, when you are riding that 
carriage. None of us are hankering to 
put the pieces together so the coroner can 
identify you. 

“Knowing how you hate to be bothered 
with such trifles, that would be careless of 
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Louis ROGERS 


me, but for once in your life, Bill, wake 
up and take a squint at this. If it don’t 
make your old pitch-knot of a heart smoke 
and sizzle a little you’re a dead one.” 

They climbed over to where they could 
get a good look at the plank as it lay under 
a large skylight in the roof. John Tierney 
feasted his eyes on the picture and even 
prosy old Bill Daily stood with open 
mouth and for once his jaws ceased their 
restless champ, champ on a worn out 
quid of tobacco. 

At the right end of the piece the saw 
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up the scale and reached the 
familiar note telling to trained 
ears that the stage was set once more for 
the regular performance, Bill gave an 
emphatic signal to set for a square. 
Tierney flushed a little for he had been 
dreaming again. He snapped into action 
and scarcely had the setting lever moved 
the cant into position when Bill, in full 
confidence, sent it into the saw. The 
square was carried away on the rolls, 
stamped F.C. L. and shot down the flume. 

Mr. Keith was standing near the head 
of the flume as the heavy timber came out 
of the mill and for several minutes he 
watched it sliding swiftly down the incline 
towards the booms. It was hidden for a 
few moments behind a clump of trees and 
then a splash announced its arrival at the 
river. From this point to the big boom, 
a half mile farther down, a double row of 
large logs with a plank walk on top of it 
paralleled the bank of the river and the 
boom tenders urged the timbers along the 
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canal thus made and shoved them out 
into the big boom where they mingled 
with those of other mills. 

At the lower end of the big boom they 
were sorted out by means of the letters 
stamped on the ends and hoisting ma- 
chinery swung them aboard the ships. 

It seemed impossible that such large, 

plainly marked pieces could get lost in 
this short journey, but Mr. Keith had 
been aware for several months that such 
was the case. The F. C. L. loss had not 
been great, but sufficiently so as to become 
annoying. No mention had been made of 
the fact but some of the trusted employees 
had been working on the problem in an 
effort to discover either the thieves or 
their method. In despair Mr. Keith had 
finally turned the matter over to a detec- 
tive bureau. The clatter of the mail stage 
as it climbed the planked road up 
the hill recalled to Mr. Keith’s 
mind that one of the bureau’s 
men was coming up to the mill 
that day to consult with him. 
He went over towards the stage 
waiting room and as he greeted 
the detective his own foreman 
appeared from the direction of 
the flume, hat in hand and 
wiping the perspiration from his 
face. 


T’S funny where some of 
those timbers go,”’ said the 
foreman to Mr. Keith. “I’ve been 


Apple Sauce Annie: 


Three days after Berg had come over 
to see Tony the mill and many of the 
buildings were a mass of smoking ruins. 
John Tierney, slightly injured and wholly 
miserable, lay on a hospital cot for, in 
saving his pitch-knot picture from the 
flames, he had been caught by a falling 
timber. His plans for the future were 
suddenly dashed to pieces. 

“It’s all off between us now, Annie.” 

“John, you keep still. It’s just begun.” 

Annie stayed until Tierney grew better 
and then she realized she must have work. 
She had gotten this place through a news- 
paper advertisement and she decided she 
would try it again. The Tillamook Coun- 
ty News would be printed the next day. 
The mail stage left in ten minutes. 

WaNTED—Place as cook in large mill. Will 
cook or take full charge of cook house— 


Blind? 


By Steve Hocan 


I hear them whisper: “Oh, he’s blind!” 
“How sad” — 
They softly say; and then, “too bad” — 
And think they’re kind. 

They look on Beauty, seeing not; 


over the line a dozen times and While I 

checked up every spot where ; ; 
they could get out. Even if they Sense every wondrous thing, and sigh 
did get out they would pop up In peaceful thought. 


somewhere farther down. Ed and 
Steve are checking on the ships 
and their tally agrees with the 
inspector’s. Anyway Ed and 
Steve are straight. It’s doggoned 
funny.” 
Mr. Keith did not think it so 
funny. Neither did the chief of 
the detective agency, for three of 
his best men had been working for 
a week or more on the simplest 
case ever sent to them. A well 
built man, in a snug fitting at- 
tractive blazer, who sat on the 
bench inside the small stage 
waiting room had not thought of it as 
funny, but now that Mr. Keith’s foreman 
had put it that way, a smile passed over 
his face. He quickly suppressed his emo- 
tions and affected not to be interested in 
the conversation. Tony Perzetto, his 
small companion, was thinking it any- 
thing but funny, for that tall man talking 
with Mr. Keith and the foreman was a big 
gun down at Culvert’s detective agency. 
Tony knew all about the agency since his 
uncle and the river gang had been sent 
up for looting a warehouse on the dock. 
Berg had come in on the stage and 
stopped a few moments to see Tony. Mr. 
Keith thought Berg had come to induce 
some of the men to leave. The detective 
did not think much about Berg, but when 
he did he wondered why a respected em- 
ployment man at a near-by mill had so 
much business with a boy like Tony. 
Tierney thought Berg came over to see 
Annie. There was one reason why Berg 
should not come to see Annie. That rea- 
son was Tierney. 
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And every secret of the breeze, 

I know— 

The perfume of all things that grow; 
The song of trees. 

A dog trots up to lick my hand 

And say: 

“Well, Master, how are things today?” 
Our souls expand. 


She must add to this some qualifica- 
tions. She could make peach pies. John 
said they were fine. Amos Cannedy 
praised the biscuits, Timothy Crane the 
apple dumplings. They liked her cook- 
ing and told her so. They liked Annie 
too. But she could not tell all that in the 
four remaining words—twenty words for 
twenty-five cents. Then she remembered 
that all these men, out of work because 
of the fire, would be looking for new jobs. 
She added—*‘Know lots of loggers.” 

Berg, the employment man at the B— 
Mills knew all about men. Thought he 
knew all about women too. 

Conditions at the B— Mills were not 
such as to induce good men to stay long 
and Berg was hard pressed to keep sufh- 
cient men to operate the plant full force. 
He had frequent recourse to the “wanted” 
columns of the papers and Annie’s ad had 
quickly caught his attention. He knew 
of her reputation as a cook and a good 
manager. He also secretly admired her 
and was chagrined that his advances so 
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George Brown Couper 


far had been repulsed. Here was his 
chance and he decided to make the most 
of it. He would send for Annie to come 
to the mill and offer her good wages. 

“So you think you can cook. Know 
lots of loggers too, eh? Well, either way 
perhaps you can help hold the men. Some- 
one leaving every day.” 

Annie wished now she had left off the 
last part. Berg did not understand. Be- 
fore the end of the week the men knew 
she could cook and told her so. She re- 
gained her old time confidence,—in the 
men but not in Berg; him she liked less 
than ever. 

Whenever Tony brought a string of fish 
over to the mill he went first to see Berg 
who would give him a piercing look and 
ask, ““How many today?” The number 
seldom corresponded with the number of 

fish and the casual observer was 
in doubt whether to admire Berg’s 
generosity or pity Tony’s inability 
to count. Either way suited Bere. 
Neither way suited Annie. When 
the fish were large and plump 
Berg had them cooked for his sup- 
per. At other times he chucked 
them into a stream back of the 
cook house. Annie did not under- 
stand Berg. There was some- 
thing funny about that fish 
business. 

One day about a month after 
Annie had come to work at the 
mill she had a deep yellow dish of 
steaming apple sauce in her hand 
as she entered the dining’ room 
Berg, conscious as always of what 

- he felt to be his handsome appear- 
ance and his authoritative position 
at the mill, came sauntering into 
the building through another doo: 
and as he passed her he pinched 
her plump arm and made as 
though he would put an arm 
about her waist. 


ELLO, Annie, want to 
know another logger?” 

In the art of self protection 
Berg was champion of the outfit. 
But Annie and apple sauce was 
something new on the _ boards. 
The apple sauce went through. 
All of it. It went into his eyes, into his 
ears, into his soul. Failing to get relief 
from frantic pawing at the sticky stuff 
running down his face and under his col- 
lar he was forced to counter with an 
equally hot line of select profanity. An 
avalanche of caustic epithets, marshalled 
in effective relays, crowded each other in 
undue haste to reach the mark. His chok- 
ing larynx emitted a_semi-articulate, 
“You—” but the other words lost their 
identity and came forth in one explosive 
“‘woosh”’ scattering a spray of apple sauce 
from his lips and filling the air with an 
aroma of cinnamon. The screams of the 
dining room girls changed to shrieks of 
laughter that burned deeper than the 
hottest apple sauce. When Berg was 
found a few minutes later he was stand- 
ing up to his waist in the stream running 
by the cook house, and dashing copious 
handfuls of cool water into his face. The 
Company doctor had a critical case for 
several days. The daily record read— 
serious, with complications. Compli- 
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cated because the nurse refused to stay 
alone in a room with a man who swore 
like that. 

Tony came to see Berg when he was 
most eloquent in his denunciations of 
apple sauce. Thereafter Tony kept away 
from the cook house for several weeks. 
The pain ceased and the itching began. 
Berg was thoughtful. ‘Knows loggers 
does she? Gosh!” 

“Berg,” said the superintendent, “‘you 
must get back on the job. We are taking 
on new men every day, real loggers. 
We'll have to put on a night shift soon. 
New men all yapping about sticking their 
teeth into some of Annie’s grub. Never 
saw anything like it. If it’s not some 
kind of hot gingerbread, it’s sure to be hot 
apple sauce.” 

The wicker arms of the hospital chair 
were crumpling in Berg’s hands. The 
superintendent looked into his face, 
called the nurse and hurried out to find 
the doctor. 


D ID Annie lose her job? Men are 
queer. Queer about women. 
About women who fight back. 

Whenever the Tinto Maru was in the 
bay, Kato, the cabin boy, came up to the 
mill to see his friend John Tierney. Kato 
was a keen observer and Tierney took 
ereat pleasure in satisfying the boy’s de- 
sire for knowledge. On one of her trips 
the Tinto Maru was loading with timbers 
purchased of the E. G. Eppert Company. 
‘his was a new company engaged in buy- 
ing cargoes for foreign shipments. They 
bought mostly of smaller mills that needed 
help in financing their operations. 

“Going aboard the Tinto?” asked one 
of the detectives hurrying up to Mr. 
Keith as he arrived at the dock the day 
before the boat was to leave. 

“Why, yes, I was going to ask the cap- 
tain about some foreign markets. Want 
to go along?” 

“T surely do. I am interested in foreign 
markets too,” and he gave Mr. Keith a 
knowing wink. “My name will be Sebas- 
tian Kirk of the Farm Products Com- 
pany. Incidentally I am studying art. 
lierney says Kato insists he has found 
on the Tinto a picture just like the one at 
the mill. Id like a look at that.” 

The bookkeeper of the Eppert Com- 
pany was just finishing the final checking 
off of the records of timbers taken aboard 
when Mr. Keith and his companion ar- 
rived. As he passed them he overheard 
Kato say to Mr. Keith that he would 
show him the picture like John Tierney’s. 
He lingered long enough to observe that 
Mr. Keith and the stranger were unusually 
interested in that particular timber, 
then he hurried away to his company’s 
office and telephoned to Berg to meet him 
at Big Tom’s restaurant. 

Ashore again, Kirk asked of Mr. Keith, 
“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“Why, it’s just like Tierney’s picture 
all right, but the stamp was E. G. E.” 

Kirk smiled. “It is now. We will 
serve the papers on the Eppert Company 
and then I’ll show you something.” 

It was late the next afternoon before 
the papers were ready to serve. When 


the officers reached the Eppert Company’s 
office they found it deserted. The infor- 
mation had leaked out. 
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Berg sent for Tony to come right over 
to the mill. When Tony arrived Berg 
was about the mill somewhere so the boy 
went over to the cook house to tease the 
girls for some cookies. Annie had had a 
hard day in the kitchen and was dizzy 
with the heat. She had a deep dish of 
steaming apple sauce in her hand as she 
entered the passageway down to the din- 
ing room. A waft of air carried the odors 
in to Tony. He sniffed. Apple sauce all 
right. He leaned forward, elevated his 
head and, with dilated nostrils like a 
hunted animal, sniffed again. Hot ap- 
ple sauce! He rushed fnto the passageway 
expecting to escape by a door at the 
end. It was closed. 

Annie was about to descend the three 
steps to the dining room level. She 
towered over him and in his fear her face, 
flushed with the heat of the kitchen, 
seemed to tell him that the jig was up. 
He didn’t stop to think why or how An- 
nie might know anything. Enough for 
him that her face looked as it did,—red, 
angry, furiously angry without doubt. 

The door opened inward; ifhe attempted 
to draw it toward him he would be caught 
in a trap directly under that dish. Annie’s 
teeth were set tight and her face took on 
a determined look; her fingers had worked 
through the folds of the cloth between her 
hand and the hot dish. She could stand 
the heat no longer, and her effort to get 


“For gosh sakes, Annie,” 
his cry was a plea for 
mercy, “don’t throw 
that stuff at me” 
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a better hold on the dish deceived the 
boy completely. He threw up his hands | 
to protect his face. “For gosh sakes, 
Annie,” his cry was a plea for mercy, 
“don’t throw that stuff at me. I'll tell 
ya all about it. Berg did it. He made me 
do it. He made me—.” 

The dish was slipping now. Tony went 
head foremost out of an open window 
tearing his coat on a nail in the rude wood- 
work, and spilling the contents of his 
pockets. The dish crashed to the floor 
splashing hot apple sauce up on Annie’s 
wrist causing her to cry out with pain. 
Tony started running down the street, 
then changed his course away from the 
traveled thoroughfare, for he was sure 
that Annie’s cry was meant to sound the 
alarm. Thoroughly frightened, he dashed 
between some lumber piles and headed 
straight out over the floating logs and 
timbers in the pond. 


ERG saw the fleeing boy and 

frightened faces of the girls at 
the windows, and concluded that some 
accident had happened in the direction 
Tony was going. The boy saw Berg 
hurrying towards him and redoubled his 
efforts. Since Berg would be able to head 
him off if he went down the boom, he 
started across the river on a single line of 
logs held together with chains. He had 
walked this line many times but now in 
his fear of pursuit he lost all caution, soon 
stumbled over a chain and went headlong 
into the water. Berg, coming up with 
him as he was being swept into a covered 
overflow that emptied into a pond below 
the dam, jumped into the stream, grasped 
Tony with one hand and with the other 
reached for a small timber across the 
head of the overflow. Tony struggled 
to get free. 

“Keep still, you little devil, or we will 
both go down into that hell-hole.” 

“Lemme go,” screamed the boy, “I’d 
rather go to hell than to go to jail. I had 
to tell her. She was going to slam me 
with that hot apple sauce like she did you.” 

“Told her what?” 

“Told her you did it. Told her you 
made me do it. Lemme go!’ He landed 
a blow on Berg’s nose that started the 
blood flowing. Alone Berg could pull 
himself out over the timber, but with the 
struggling boy it was impossible. 

“Hold your breath now you little 
devil,” he said as he let go, and they 
slipped down into the covered part en- 
tirely filled with water. A few seconds 
later they emerged into the pond below 
and Berg had just sufficient strength left 
to reach up and catch the end of a large 
floating timber. 

“Look out for that stick!” shouted the 
men along the boom as another timber 
came down the flume. It caught Berg. 
The men fished Tony out with their pikes 
and carried him over to the hospital where 
Annie came to see him and bring him 
dainties from the kitchen. Tony was 
minus the tips of three fingers, but he was 
learning to understand Annie better. 

Tierney was, by this time, able to make 
a trip over to the B— Mills to see Annie. 
As he was leaving one moonlight night, 
he picked up a queer piece of metal lying 
beside the path near the cook house. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Interesting Glimpses of Westerners 


Camera! ; 


Howard Chandler Christy, the famous 
artist, snapped while on a trip to Mt. 
Rainier, Rainier National Park 
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Above: Former United 
States Senator Frank P. 
Flint, president of the 
Flintridge Country 
Club, Pasadena, 
California, and 
Jounder of the 
Fitntridge Bridle Paths 
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Above: The Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden 
and Princess Louise, recent visitors to the West, are 
here shown in front of the City Hall, San Francisco. 
Left to right: U. S. Senator Samuel Shortridge, 
Mrs. fames Rolph Fr., Princess Louise, Fames 
Rolph Fr., mayor of San Francisco, and 
Prince Gustaf Adolf 
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: Right: Miss Rowena Dunphy, daughter of Mr. 

i and Mrs. Charles Dunphy, riding her pinto pony, 

a “Merrylegs”, in the recent annual circus of the 
Menlo Circus Club at Menlo Park, California 

Left: Mrs. C. R. Kruse, an enthusiastic golfer ana 

Bighorn captain of the women’s team of the Orinda Country 


Club, at Orinda, Contra Costa County, California t 
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6 ° Below: Mrs. Frank Isham, president of the Santa 

an d U 1sitors in t h € We st Barbara Garden Club and Mrs. A.C. Emmons, 
president of the Portland Garden Club, snapped 

at the Waverley Country Club of Portland 
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Left: Miss Dorothy 

McBride of Portland 

jumping her mount, 
Lil Webb 
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A CALIFORNIA 
BRIDE AND A NEW 
YORK GROOM 
The wedding of Miss 
Fean Stettheimer and Mr. Paul 
Felix Warburg, which took 
place recently in Atherton, 
California, was one of the 
most brilliant of the year 
TIMES WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


Right: Frank Dolp, 
21-year-ola Portland 
Star, who won the 
western amateur golf 
championship recent- 
ly at St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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Mrs. Stanley C. E. Smith, noted equestri- 
enne of Portland who had charge of 
reservations for the recent annual 
meet of the Portland Hunt Club 
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Right: Miss Rowena Dunphy, daughter of Mr. 

and Mrs. Charles Dunphy, riding her pinto pony, 

“Merrylegs”, in the recent annual circus of the 
Menlo Circus Club at Menlo Park, California 
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a captain of the women’s team of the Orinda Country 
Club, at Orinda, Contra Costa County, California 
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If You Want to Know How Ma 
Shannon Helped to Make the 
Greatest Fighters of Our Time 
Read This Interesting 
SIDNEY HERSCHE 


SMALL boy—an exceedingly 
small boy, as a matter of 
fact—pressed against a high 
board fence, listening to a 
succession of blood-curdling 

sounds. ‘lhe fence cast a black summer- 
shadow, and the boy was crouched in the 
protecting darkness. 

He heard the tap-tap-tap of swift and 
rhythmic feet. Sharp cries. The hiss of 
sucked-in breaths and the following 
grunts of suddenly exhaled air. Mingled 
with these—and of curious power—was 
the weird sweet cadence of strange Negro 
melodies, played monotonously upon a 
well-tuned piano. 

No matter how the volume of the cries 
increased:—the kisser, Frankie, the kis- 
ser!—downstairs, Joe!—watch dat right, 
I tell you; de right!—keep da lef’ stright 
out alla time, Joe—cross it, now, cross 
it—(and what might these meaningless 
sounds convey to a ten-year old?) the 
volume of the strange sweet music never 
ceased. Soft, yes, but steady, and seem- 
ingly without end. 

While the boy was pressed against the 
fence which paralleled the tracks of the 
old Northwestern—but newly changed 
from the North Shore—the impact of feet 
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Ma Shannon, who knew 
the way to prizefighters’ 
hearts and Billy 
Shannon, the veieran 
trainer 
PHOTOS BY GASBERG 


anew suddenly stopped. 


Many voices, all 
talking at once, 
and indicative of 
burly men, came 
instant upon the 
short silence, form- 
ing an undercur- 
rent to the melody 


Article by of the _ bell-like 
piano. 
The piano player 
L SMALL was Kid North, 


Baltimorean negro 

and ex-fishscaler. 
The owner of the swiftest pair of feet was 
Joe Gans. The scene, That afternoon 
In 1903, was outside (inside, in the boy’s 
imagination) of Shannon’s famous train- 
ing quarters in San Rafael. 

The boy in question should have been 
in school. There is no doubt about this 
at all. I know. I was the boy. As I 
stood, hesitatingly, the voice of some dusky 
singer took up the melody of the piano: 

“Oh— de train Ah rides, 
Oh—de train Ah rides, 
Don’ take no watah heah: 
Oh—de gal Ah loves, 
Oh—de gal Ah loves, 
Lives fathah down de line: 
Don’ you shake dat tree, 
Don’ shake de tree!’ 


How long it was before I gathered 
sufficient courage to climb the fence is not 
recorded. 

It was well known about town that 
Billy Shannon did not want boys around. 
There were, of course, the usual notable 
exceptions. One lad—now a high county 
official—had the pleasant duty of appear- 
ing late each afternoon with Gans’ pair 
of high-stepping horses. As a special 
reward, and in addition to his pay, he 
was permitted to watch Gans train. As 
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She Knew 


a matter of fact, this particular boy P: uid 
the livery-stable man fifty cents a day 
for the privilege. I will not name the 
gentleman, for he has boys of his own. 

Another youngster—black as the ace 
of spades in a cellar—told such a good 
story about being a cousin of Gans’ “wife 
that he crashed the gate—until Billy 
Shannon checked up on the story. Mrs. 
Shannon—the “Ma” who is known to- 
gether with her husband from the Escolta 
to Lido—gave the lad work in the garden, 
and looked the other way when the spar- 
ring was going on. Little weeding was 
done from three to four in the afternoons! 

There was, however, always a chance 
that Billy would be in the bar of his 
false-fronted building on the county road. 
Therefore, if one managed to achieve the 
gymnasium by guile—and via the rear— 
there was an opportunity of seeing a 
round of sparring, or some bag-punching 
or rope-skipping. 

I had never been inside Shannon’s be- 
fore. I do not remember climbing the 
fence (although a dozen splinters were 
called as evidence against me at home 
when my “hookey” was discovered) but 
I made it, and crossed the little garden 
filled with LaFrance and Augusta Vic- 
toria roses of Mother Shannon’s tending. 
I shoved open the door—and met Nemesis. 

A black Nemesis, and ready to deal out, 
I supposed, justice. I think it was the 
biggest and blackest man I have ever 
encountered—that is, under similar cir- 
I must have been the 


cumstances. 
smallest and most frightened white 
youngster that ever was where lh 


shouldn’t have been. 


A igri negro grinned, stretched out 
his hand, had me fast, and said, 
“White boy, we needs a sparrin’ pahtnah 
jus’ *bout youh size. You-all come ’long 
in, white boy, an’—” 

It would not be seemly for a present 
died-in-the-wool fight fan to admit what 
his answer then was. It probably was 
funny, but it wasn’t funny to me. | 
wanted only one thing—distance between 
the prize-fighter and me. As they say 
in the Middle West, “I wanted home.” 

A dozen faces peered out through the 
swinging door, and then two voices rose 
simuitaneously; one from inside, the 
other from behind me. 

“Dhrop it,” said Billy Shannon, with 
his still-present whisper of a brogue. 

With this, the woman’s level voice: 
“Pick someone a size with yourself,” 
Mother Shannon cried. ‘Come with me, 





boy, and—” 
Much of my answer was connen by an 
presence of Gans’ carriz 


classmate of mine. 
“Please, couldn’t I—” 
Ma and Billy did not allow me to 
finish. 
*“Go ahead and watch,” 
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Theme II! 


Top, left to right: Malone, (Bessie, Gans’ dog), Gans, Ma Shannon, 
Billy Shannon, Fim Jeffries, Kid McCoy, Dempsey, Fim Corbett, 
Jimmie Britt, McAuliffe, Jack Fohnson, Frankie Burns, 

Sam Berger, Benny Leonard, Fess Willard, Fack 

Britton, Billy Papke, Foe,Gans, Eddie Hanlon 


gether, to which Ma added calmly, “And 
if you boys start any teasing, there will 
be no supper for the lot of you!” 

Thus I met the Shannons. I admit 
that I boast about knowing them. 

They, for their part, do not boast, but, 
as the title indicates they “knew them 
all.” 

Who is there that Ma did not care for, 
and Billy did not help train? Who— 
who, that is, that is anyone at all? 

Check off the list. Peter 
Jackson, Joe Gans, Young Cor- 
bett, Sam Berger, Mike Twin 
and Jack Twin Sullivan, 
Charlie Miller, Kid McFadden, 
Freddie Welch, Jimmy Britt 
the dapper, Eddie Hanlon, 
Tommy Burns the student, Ad 
Wolgast, Frankie Burns, Stan- 
ley Ketchel, Gunboat—the 
real and original Gunboat— 


Smith, Jack Britton, Joe 
Thomas, Kid McCoy, Owen 
Moran, Leach Cross, Benny 


Leonard, Billy Papke, Jim 
rake Jack Johnson, Willard, 

McAuliffe, John L. himself, 
D empsey—Ma Shannon knew 
them, every one. 

While Billy was seeing to the proper 
training of the hundreds of fighters and 
ham-and-eggers who came to his gym- 
nasium to train for bouts, Mrs. Shannon 
was given a duty equally great. 

What days she put in—and how little 
they have left their mark on her! 

At seven the fighters and their crew 
were routed out of the dormitory where 
they slept. Boiled eggs—a half-dozen to 
a man—and chops were prepared. Toast 
by the platterful must come to the long 
tables crisp and tanned. Young Corbett 
must have his special Young Hyson tea, 
brewed very strong. Jimmy Britt ate 
his eggs from an egg-cup, head carefully 
turned away from any noisily-eating 


fighter. Eddie Hanlon would not eat 
buttered toast—Mother Shannon was 
at it, with her assistants, from day- 
light on. 


Lunch, after road-work, when the men 
in blue and orange and green sweaters 
pounded along the county road; a dozen 
roasts of beef, thirty chickens, caldrons 
of vegetables—Gargantua come to life. 
From the bar—this was before prohibi- 
tion—were brought nips of cool Bass’ 
ale— 

No respite for Mother Shannon here. 
Medium slices for Joe Gans. Rare for 
Charley Miller. A dainty, specially pre- 
pared dish to tempt a tired, jaded appetite. 
Strong food, most of it, for strong men. 
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“They always laughed at me in the 
butcher shops,” Mother Shannon says, 
when supper was mentioned. “I suppose 
I bought more steaks than all San Rafael 
put together. The boys needed them. 
They’d come here in bad condition, and 
—well, I’d give them a good talking tc, 
and then feed them up and make them 
feel better.” 


UT, steaks! Why, one butcher 

suggested we have them cut a half 
inch thinner. That might have made the 
difference between winning and losing 
for some of the boys. 

“TI told—who was it?—Sam Berger 
about it. The next day Sam went with 
me to carry home the bundles. He was 
very quiet, but always laughing to him- 
self. When we got inside, Sam told the 
butcher that he was of a mind to thrash 
him for wanting him starved. The but- 


-cher knew Sam was a fighter, and he 


never opened his mouth.” Her eyes 
twinkled—“I got the best weight that 
day I ever had for my money! Sam said 
‘ ought to go shopping with me every 
ay. 


Soberly: ‘“That butcher is retired now. 


He has more money than Pa and I. But 
he hasn’t as_many friends.” 
MAGAZINE * OCTOBER 
















COURTESY OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 





Nor is that poppycock. From the 
Bronx to the Mission, and from the Loop 
to the Levee, the Shannons are famous 
among sport-loving people. 

They played no favorites. None was 
more liked than Joe Gans—the greatest 
of them all—but when Jimmy Britt made 
reservation a half-hour before Gans, Britt 
it was who they made welcome. 

“We did our best for Jimmy,” said 
Mother Shannon. “He was very fussy 
about his clothes, and the food, and 
everything. He used to have friends 
bring food from the city—rich things, 
like pastry—but I put my foot down on 
it.” 

For the Baltimore lightweight who de- 
feated Britt Ma Shannon has laughter 
and tears. 

Gans would arrive with a complete 
entourage, clear down to his personal 
pianist, Kid North. 

“The First thing Gans would do,” 
Mrs. Shannon told me, “would be to ask 
Billy for a big handkerchief. Then Mrs. 
Gans would strip herself of diamonds— 
rings and brooches and pins—you never 
saw such a collection!—and drop them 
into the cloth, tying the ends together. 
I’d lock them into the safe at the house. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Pom 


By 


Isabel Rogers Stradleigh 


cA Serial Story of Warm 
Tropical Love (Conflicting 
with (ool (ontinental Duty 


Illustrated by 
MiIcHEL KapDy 


The Story So Far: 
N a dreamy island of the 
Marquesas group, Douglas 
Ede of London plunged into 
a romantic adventure that 
was to change the whole 
course of his life. He had been conveyed 
thither on the trading schooner Taravao 
of Captain Jens Aakre of Tahiti, with 
the understanding that Aakre was to pick 
him up on his return voyage three months 
later. 

On the island Douglas was the guest 
of a Russian gentleman, Peter Barovic, 
who had retired from the world to live 
here surrounded by his books and attended 
only by his faithful Chinese servant, Lum 
Sai. Close by lived his old friend and 
neighbor, Francois Jeanbon, a great 
French painter whose fame was exceeded 
only by his eccentricity. Years before, 
Jeanbon had married a native woman, 
Amata, whose later unfaithfulness had 
led him to cast her out. But from his 
blasted romance there remained to him 
one consolation, his lovely daughter, 
Pomaraa, now grown to womanhood. 
Her education had been the preoccu- 
pation of her father and of Barovic, the 
latter of whom she affectionately called 
her “Uncle Peter.” 

When Douglas met Pomaraa he found 
in her a person of exquisite charm and 
cultivation. He had resolved to marry 
his sister’s friend, Effie Sherwood, back 
there in England. But thanks to the 
magic spell of the island, he became a 
willing captive of the gentle Pomaraa, 
who freely gave her heart to him. 

Shortly before the return of Captain 
Aakre, however, there befell an incident 
which wrecked the idyllic happiness of 
the pair. They were walking together 
along a forest path one evening at twi- 
light when suddenly there stepped from 
the trees in front of them a native woman. 

‘“Lissen,” she hissed venomously, “I 
spik Ingrish. I tell you somethin’ you 
not know. 
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either.” She laughed _ shrilly. 
“You no marry Pomaraa, non, 
non, betta not!” 

“What are you doing here de- 
manded Douglas harshly. “What 
do you want?” 

The woman looked at him im- 
pudently, and her dark eyes 
gleamed. 

“Little while ago Pomaraa take 
care of small bab-ee, bab-ee all-e- 
samee leper! Soon Pomaraa be 
leper too! Ha!” She laughed 
again, hideously, and disappeared 
swiftly into the shadows. 

Pomaraa had not moved. In 
response to Douglas’ startled 
look of inquiry she said slowly, 
“The woman is called Amata; she 
is my mother.” 

“Tis not true!”’ shouted Douglas 
hoarsely. “Tell me that she 
lied!” 

Pomaraa remained rigid. She 
had noted the look of utter loath- 
ing on the face of Douglas as he 
gazed after the bedraggled figure 
of her mother. Her mother! 

She glanced at him piteously, 
only to behold in his eyes a look 
of almost angry fear. Was there 
in them something of that same loathing, 
too? Soul and body felt defiled. What 
had the daughter of Amata to offer this 
Englishman? 


N one fleeting second she saw the 
way clear before her. 

“As the woman has truly said, Uncle 
Peter does not know.” Her voice was 
quite steady. “I beg you will not tell 
him before you leave.” With the words 
she gave him back his freedom. 

When the Taravao moved out to sea 
a few days later, bound for Tahiti, Doug- 
las Ede was a passenger. He had left 
without even a good-bye to Pomaraa. 

For weeks after the departure of the 
Taravao Pomaraa lay tossing with fever. 
During the height of her illness, her father 
fell ill and died. Barovic was with him 
at the end, and his heart ached for this 
wreck of brilliant genius. 

In the long days that followed, Barovic 
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watched, sad-eyed and gray-faced, at the 
bedside of Pomaraa until she came slowly 
back to health and strength. Barovic 
waited until he was sure of her strength 
before speaking of what lay like a dead 
weight upon his heart. 

It was late one afternoon when they 
had come in from the garden to tea that 
he began gently: 

“Little Pom, I know you care for your 
Uncle Peter; perhaps you will allow me 
to speak of something that troubles my 
heart.” 

She regarded him with sudden, wide- 
eyed attention. 

“T do not wish to hurt you, my child,” 
he continued, “‘but my mind is not easy 
in the matter of yourself and this English- 
man so lately my guest.” 

Pomaraa braced herself for the ordeal 
to come. 

“T have tried in the years of your life,” 
his voice was very gentle, “to think of 
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Pomaraa: 


everything that might touch your happi- 
ness and provide for it. I have always 
felt that, when the time came, I could 
persuade your father to permit you to 
go to France—take you myself if neces- 
sary. Of everything, I say, that might 
occur in the future I have tried to think, 
but I could not foresee that this man 
would come from another land.” His 
voice was harsh now, and grating. 

Pomaraa rose. 

“T have seen you lying ill, tortured, 
whispering his name,” he cried. “What 
was this man to you, Pom?” 

The story concludes: 


HE stood pale and quiet looking 
down at him. 
“Please, Uncle Peter,” she begged 
faintly. “Do not say any more.” 
His face grew whiter. 
“You must answer me, Pom! What was 
this Englishman to you?” 
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She drew a quick breath. 

“By the love’‘you have borne Pomaraa, 
I beg that you will cease to question,” 
she said miserably. “I can tell you 
nothing—excepting that it was I who 
sent the—the Englishman away.” 

He did not believe her. Pomaraa 
speaking untruth! The misery in his 
face touched her to the heart. With a 
swift movement she was at his feet, 
clasping his knees. 

“Uncle Peter, Uncle Peter!’ she cried 
sobbing. Her upturned face was tragic, 
pleading. “I cannot bear it if you are 
angry. I cannot! You must believe 
Pomaraa!” 

He leaned over and took her two 
hands in his. 

“You make it very hard for me, Pom,” 
he said unsteadily. He rose drawing 
her to her feet. She turned her head 
and a quivering sigh escaped her as she 
hid her face on his breast. 
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“Ah, Uncle Peter,” she cried softly, and 
came slowly over to him. She raised 
tragic, pleading eyes to his 


He smoothed her bright hair. “We 
will talk no more of it for the present,” 
he murmured. His face was very grave 
and sad. They clung to each other then, 
the one so old and deeply-loving and 
cruelly wise, the other—so young, so 
desolate and brave, and twilight stole 
softly over the island and closed about 
them. 

XX 
O NE morning a week later Barovic 
was in his office on the beach, 
destroying old papers and burning and 
disposing of rubbish, the accumulation 
of years. He looked up suddenly to 
see Amata in the doorway. 
She came slowly over to him. 
“Peter, boys say you go when Captain’s 
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ship come and take Pomaraa.” 
cast a sidelong glance at him. 

He nodded. 

“Amata not wish Pomaraa to go 
’way,” her voice was sullen. 

He looked at her, pity in his kind eyes. 

“Pomaraa must go to her father’s 
valleys, Amata. He wished it.” 

The woman’s brilliant eyes were sud- 
denly filmed over as in the eyes of a bird 
when the membrane is lowered. Barovic 
felt a sudden sense of chill. 

“Non, non,” she cried, her voice low 
and passionate. “I say non, non! Why 
you theenk Pomaraa too good to stay 
with Amata?” 

“I am busy, Amata,” Barovic spoke 
soothingly. “Some other time maybe 
we talk. You go now.” He motioned 
toward the door. 


a ISSEN,” she cried. “I look your 

eye—I know. You take that girl 

to white man’s valleys so she make marry 
with that Ingrishman but—” 

She got no further. Barovic stepped 
forward with a sharp exclamation and 
she shrank away and fled to the door. 
There she paused, and her voice-rose in a 
sudden, frenzied shriek: 

“Amata say she never go ’way ship.” 
There was a wild, fierce gleam in the 
dark eyes, and she was gone. 

Barovic shook his head and sighed. 
It was an impossible situation surely—a 
nightmare! 

He worked nearly all day, returning 
in the late afternoon to the house, an 
odd sense of impending disaster knocking 
at his mind. But he shook off the feeling 
after dinner while he and Pomaraa were 
busy with preparations for departure. 

Barovic bade her good-night about 
eleven o’clock and went downstairs to 
his room. He was almost instantly asleep. 

He awakened suddenly nearly two 
hours later, that strange sense of im- 
pending harm causing his heart to leap 
frantically. He threw off the bedclothes 
and sat up abruptly, listening. Faintly, 
so faintly that he could not be sure he 
heard aright, there came a sound of 
soft murmuring on the veranda. 

He reached for his dressing robe, 
fumbling hastily for slippers and threw 
open the door. He could hear the sound 
plainer now. He hurried up the steps 
and along the passage and stepped onto 
the veranda repressing by a miraculous 
effort, the cry that rose to his lips. 

In the center was a dancing figure. 
It was Amata, but an Amata he had 
never seen. She wore a_ brilliantly 
colored scarf wound about her waist 
and knotted in front, its tasseled ends 
swinging madly to and fro. Her throat 
and breasts were bare, and numerous 
barbaric ornaments bedecked her arms 
In her expression, in her movements, in 
the weird, uncanny low chant issuing 
from her lips there was to Barovic, 
watching in horror, a hint of madness. 

Slowly the fire died out of her eyes; 
they half closed and became, slumberous, 
languishing. She laughed softly, wickedly 
and sped to the divan, bending low over 
the sleeping Pomaraa. Suddenly she 
sprang upright, and from its hiding place 
within aa silken scarf, she drew out 


She 


what looked like a small box. 


Pomaraa: 
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“Amata,” Peter Barovic spoke sud- 
denly, his voice quiet and arresting. 
“What are you doing here?” 

The face that looked over at him was 
the face of one no longer sane. 

“Ai! Ail” she chanted softly. ‘“Amata 
not good enough for white man, eh? 
Then, Pomaraa not good enough for 
white man, too. Pomaraa stay here. 
See—I bring present.” She laughed that 
soft, blood-curdling laugh once more. 

Barovic came forward slowly, wonder- 
ing apprehensively what deviltry the 
woman was about to attempt. Amata, 
noting his approach, fumbled hurriedly 
with the box she held, but her hands 
were not quite steady and the lid of the 
box came off before she intended. 

A piercing scream rang through the 
silent house and garden as Amata reeled 
and sank writhing to the veranda floor. 
A flat, bulbous, living object, the size 
of a clenched fist, an iridescenc black in 
color, was fastened to her breast. 


OMARAA was sitting up, terrified. 

“Don’t move, Pom,” called 

Barovic, and she saw him bend over 
something that lay upon the floor. 

“Good God!’ he whispered, as he 
saw the loathsome thing on Amata’s 
breast. ‘She meant it for Pom! She 
meant it for Pom!” He straightened, 
snatching his helmet lying on a nearby 
table and using it like a scoop knocked 
the venomous spider across the veranda 
floor. 

Trembling violently, Pomaraa moved 
to the foot of the divan and knelt looking 
down at what lay there. 

“Amata!” she whispered in shocked 
wonder, and then, “Ah, what is it? 
What is it?” 

“Stay where you are, Pom. Don’t 
move,” called Barovic again. 

Across the veranda the insect was 
quite visible in the bright moonlight. 
Infuriated by the blow which had broken 
two of its legs it was scrambling horribly 
toward Barovic to resume the attack. 
Pomaraa stifled the cry which rose to 
her lips as the Russian, clutching up a 
heavy book, with one blow effectually 
smashed out the thing’s existence. 

With a muttered Russian imprecation 
he picked up a small rug and flung it 
over the spot. 

“God!”? he murmured, and an involun- 
tary shudder shook him. Then, “TI’ll get 
some brandy, Pom,” he called over his 
shoulder and dashed hurriedly indoors, 
Returning swiftly he crossed to Amata. 
Pomaraa was on her knees now on the 
veranda floor bending over her mother. 
They lifted her to the divan but it was 
too late to help Amata; the breast was 
already swelling rapidly. The most they 
could do was to make a as comfortable 
as possible. She lay very quiet now, only 
an occasional moan coming from her lips. 

The light of madness gone from her 
eyes she looked up at the white, piteous 
face of Pomaraa. 

“You will go—when 
Amata spoke very slowly. 

The girl nodded, not trusting herself 
to speak. 

“To Ingrishman?” 

“Ah, non, non,” Pomaraa cried brok- 
enly. “Non, non,” she repeated. 


ship come?” 
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“Ae, Tiatohu: It is so. You do what 
I talk. I know. But it—not—matter 
now,” she added after a moment, “Fran- 
cois is gone. Now I go; it is finished. 
Ai! Ai!’ She lay a moment with closed 
eyes. 

Wearily they opened again as she 
murmured the proverb of her race: 

“The frangipani shall grow; the coral 
shall spread; but my people—are no 
more.” 

XXI 

O F Douglas Ede at this time much 
could be written. He never 
forgot, while he lived, that long voyage 
back to Tahiti, followed always, it seemed 
to him, by dark eyes full of a divine de- 
spair. Soft arms reached out to him during 
many a long night as he lay sleepless 
on deck, and Pomaraa’s caressing voice 

was borne to him on the waves. 

Days were a torture, for remembrance 
carried him back again and again to the 
golden hours at her side. Nights, cool 
and sweet, under the great silver haze 
of stars, brought him only the torments 
of self-abasement—he was running away 
—running away! The lowest blackguard 
could do no worse! 

They came into Papeete on an after- 
noon of golden weather. Douglas 
pene? Captain Aakre to see him again 

efore he sailed for France. He went 
immediately ashore, hurrying to the 
little hotel. He’d have a bath and change 
and then see about sailings. Thank 
God, that trip was over! 

As he opened the gate and came up 
the path, two figures seated on the porch 
rose suddenly. 

Douglas’ jaw dropped ‘and he let 
fall his bags as Lady Margaret Ramsay 
with a little cry flew down the steps and 
into her brother’s arms. The other 
figure came gracefully forward. -It was 
Effie Sherwood. 

Pale yellow hair and bright hazel 
eyes and creamy skin had given Effie 
a noticeable beauty. Just now, looking 
unusually lovely in a white crepe gown, 
with her cool grace, her air of distinction 
and pleasant laugh, she seemed to sweep 
away the torture of his journey and 
bring Douglas abruptly back to his own 
world again. 

“Upon my word!” he cried, when 
excited greetings were over. “Whatever 
brought you to this wild place?” 

“That just exactly describes it, Doug- 
las,” broke in Effie in her strong, musical 
voice, “I held out for Biarritz, but no! 
You were in Tahiti and probably down 
with a fever, or—” 

“Don’t listen to her, Douglas,”’ inter- 
rupted Margaret laughing _ gaily. 
“Arthur had to make a sudden trip to 
New York and the boys are with Granny 
at the Towers. I was simply perishing 
for a change so I coaxed Effie into coming 
with me, and here we are!” 

“Here we are indeed!” cried Effie with 
her delightful laugh. “Thank heaven, 
Douglas, old dear, you’ve arrived. We 
have been one whole month in this 
place,” she made a little grimace. 

Douglas laughed for the first time in 
weeks. 

Margaret looked him over anxiously, 
“You’re a bit thin,” she said anxiously. 
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Pomaraa: 


“Been beastly hot, I expect! Where on 
earth were you?” she asked. “Off in the 
jungles?” 

“Yes.” His answer was brief. “I 
say!’ he exclaimed suddenly, “When 
is the next steamer?” 

“Five days and a half, exactly,” re- 
plied Effie, so promptly that they all 
shouted. But neither Margaret nor 
Douglas suspected from her gaily casual 
manner with what emotion she had 
awaited the coming of Douglas Ede. 
She had desired him for years as a hus- 
band, for his handsome looks, his family, 
his undeniable charm. 

From within the house a bell 
sounded. 

“Dinner,” remarked Effie. She 
turned to Douglas. “You’ve just 
time to change,” she said, “that 
there was a fascinating 
lift to her lovely chin, “if you 
wish us to wait for you!” 

“Well, rather!” he exclaimed, 
and stooped for his bags, hurrying 
indoors. “I’ll not be long,” he 
called. 

Effie Sherwood looked after his 
tall, straight figure and her heart 
sang. In the past Douglas had 
often hurt her by his coldness, 
but a look of pleasure had leaped 
to his eyes at sight of her just 
now that was real! 

For the next two or three days 
Douglas explored Tahiti again 
with both girls. They motored 
over the drives and tramped, 
and there were long rides with 
Effie alone that were very 
pleasant. But the most unex- 
pected happenings brought re- 
membrances of Pomaraa. The 
wistful, dark eyes of a little 
flower girl on the Broom Road, 
the sight of a gorgeous hibiscus, 
or the delicious perfume of a 
frangipani, swept him in an 
ecstasy of sudden torment back 
to her side. 

But as the days passed he grew 
more than deliberate in his at- 
tentions to Effie, a deliberation 
to which she grew rapidly accus- 
tomed. It was time he settled 
down he told himself. Effie would 
make a charming mistress for 
Cavendish House. He had almost 
made up his mind, but still he 
did not speak. 

Evening of the third day found 
them sitting, idling after dinner 
on the little porch, when Margaret 
said suddenly: 

“Look her, let’s go down to 
the Café Francais and see some 
native dancing. The place is on 
that little street with the wooden bal- 
conies painted in gay colors. They say 
some of the girls are really lovely. 
Come on! Do let’s go!” 

“Oh, I say! Let’s not,” Effie re- 
marked lazily. “I’m sure,” she added, 
“Douglas can see negroes dance any time. 
I know I'd be bored to tears.” 

Douglas’ voice held a curious, flat 
sound as he repeated: 

“Negroes you say? Here in Tahiti?” 

Effie shrugged her dainty shoulders 


is—, 


and blew perfect smoke rings. 
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“Oh, well,” she said, “What do you 
call these people?” 

“Effie!” Douglas was suddenly furious. 
“You ought to be more careful in your 
choice of words. The inhabitants of 
the South Seas are a distinct race. I’ve 
seen none that remotely — resemble 
negroes,” 

Effie turned abruptly and faced him 
with wide, curious eyes. She was in- 


tensely annoyed and very much amazed, 
but there was cleverly simulated teasing 
in her tone as she answered lightly: 
“Upon my word, Douglas, am I to be 
taken to task because I decline to see 





“Here we are indeed!” cried Effie wiih a delightful laugh. 
“Thank heaven, Douglas, old dear, you've arrived!” 


barefoot, native women prancing about 
in some native hula?” 
“No,” he said stiffly, “not at all, but 
when you speak of them as negroes—.” 
“T’ve seen a few of them about the 


place,” she interrupted, and_ then, 
“Really, Douglas,” there was sudden 
ice in her voice, “The women of 


the South Seas whom you so promptly 
champion look like colored people to me, 
certainly. I should imagine any white 
person would feel the same way.” 
Glancing sideways at him she saw 
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him wince. Her eyebrows went up. To - 


herself Effie said: “What a charming 
old dear he is! Fancy his minding my 
calling them negroes!” Or was there 
something else behind it? 

Douglas rose. 

“If you don’t mind, Margaret,” he 
said and for a moment his sister glimpsed 
a look of sharp pain in his eyes, and then 
it was gone as he included them both in 
his charming smile, “‘I believe I’'d rather 
not see the dancing tonight. I think I’ll 
go for a walk. Don’t wait up for me; 
probably be late.” He left abruptly. 

“Oh, Effie,” cried Margaret in dismay. 
““You’ve made him angry!” 

Effie nodded. 

“T_ know it,” she said slowly. 
Why, I wonder? Margaret,” she 
cried suddenly. ‘‘Do you know 
what I think? I believe there’s a 
girl mixed up in this somewhere. 
That’s what made him so angry 
when I called them negroes.” 

“Effie! How can you?” 

“Well,” replied Effie. ‘You 
can’t deny he’s acted oddly ever 
since we’ve been here. Haven’t 
you noticed how preoccupied he 
is at times? I tell you, Margaret,” 
she exclaimed excitedly, “That’s 
just it! It must be some girl 
he met on his trip out into the 
bush, or the veldt, or jungle, or 
wherever it was he went,” she 
said vaguely. “You know these 
girls have a certain charm for 
men, and she probably fascinated 
Douglas for a time and then of 
course he had to come away and 
leave her. Oh! Oh!” and she 
went off into peals of laughter. 

“Effie! Effie! It can’t be true! 
Anyway it’s nothing to laugh 
about; it might be frightfully 
serious,” cried Margaret. Effie 
Sherwood sobered instantly. 

“Indeed it might,” she agreed 
soothingly. 

She snapped open the back of 
the cigarette case in her lap and 
surveyed her pink and white love- 
liness in the small mirror. She 
fluffed out her hair and smiled 
a satisfied little smile. She was 
quite content with the image she 
saw. Nor did the capturing of 
Douglas Ede seem any longer a 
formidable task. He was very 
much like other men, after all. 
She yawned prettily, and rose. 

“Think I'll turn in,” she said 
lazily, “Coming?” 

“No. Believe I'll sit up for a 
bit and read.” 

They kissed each other affec- 
tionately and Effie went away. 

Margaret Ramsay sat down on the 
top step and stared unseeing across the 
road at the lagoon. Effie was probably 
right; she was fearfully clever at under- 
standing men. She thought of some 
dusky Tahitian belles she had seen and 
an expression of disgust crossed her face. 
“Oh,” she breathed, “it could not be 
true, not of Douglas!’’ 

“Yet suppose after all Effie was right!” 
she thought, and a horrible cold seemed 
to coil itself about her heart. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Fabel way you look at it, this 7s a rich country. Its 
wealth jis nearly boundless. Twenty million auto- 
mobiles on the road, and four millions more coming 
out of the factories this year! With half the world at his 
feet, Napoleon didn’t have one. And the makers can’t turn 
out iceless refrigerators fast enough. And the cotton mills 
are suffering because everybody wears silk. Building keeps 
on booming because we are all moving into better and bigger 
quarters. No wonder seedy, shoddy, hungry Europe hates us. 

All of which is a prelude to the statement that you may 
now buy your fall car with the full assurance that you will 
be able to meet your payments. Business is going to be good 
at least until the early summer of 1927, for this reason: 
the weak spot in the American economic structure is agri- 
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Uncle Sam Ruins 


"THE European nations that owe us money do not like 
us a little bit. Even after we had cancelled about 
eighty per cent of the billions that saved their skins they 
still call us names. Why, millions of Frenchmen believe 
that Shylock was a generous Coal Oil Johnnie alongside of 
Uncle Sam and blame us for the collapse of the franc even 
though France hasn’t paid a red sou on her debt. How do 
they explain the stability of the German mark in the face 
of reparation payments totaling $200,000,000 a year now 
and rising rapidly to three times that sum? 

It’s always thus. Settlers under the Reclamation Service 
projects financed by Uncle Sam were given their water 
rights free; all they had to do was to pay five per cent 
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When the Crime Wave Eng 
me the present moment the long continued clamor about 

the growth of crime in America has subsided a bit. 
Let us get ready, therefore, for the inevitable renewal of the 
clamor by giving the problem a few moments of calm 
thought. 

From the facts collected lately by the numerous crime 
investigating bodies it has become clear that the tap root 
of the problem goes through the courts and ends in the 
police departments of this fair land. In other words, the 
courts can’t punish the criminal unless the police first 
catches him—which it doesn’t. Chief Justice Taft some 
years ago averred after a study of the subject that less 
than two per cent of the guilty criminals were ever brought 
before the bar of justice, a contention borne out by the 
findings of the Missouri Bar Association’s crime survey 
completed at an expense of $50,000 in 1925. 

During the year of this survey the records showed that 
13,444 felonies were committed in St. Louis. The police 
during this same period presented 1420 cases—only twelve 
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culture. More than a third of the entire population is 
directly dependent upon agriculture for its income. Indus- 
try and commerce have been flourishing; agriculture has been 
panting in the dust to the rear. Last year the condition of 
agriculture showed a decided improvement—and we all 
prospered. This year the farmer is having fairly good to 
excellent crops while European crops are a little shy. As 
a result the American farmer can meet his interest payments 
and jingle hard money in his jeans. And when ten million 
farm families are able to make a few extra purchases for 
cash, everybody profits. 

The stock market gamblers may get their fingers burned, 
but their distress won’t shake the solid foundation on which 
American prosperity rests. 
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interest for twenty years and get their bill-of-sale. Were 
they satisfied? No. The moment they had to make any 
payment whatsoever a lot of them began to howl, and they 
kept it up until the twenty years were extended to thirty- 
five and about a quarter of the cost was written off. 

It doesn’t pay to be anybody’s rich, easy, good-natured 
and open-handed uncle, either at home or abroad. It 
isn’t good for the uncle and it ruins the nephews. 

Anyway, now that Paris throws brickbats instead of 
bouquets at visiting Americans and Florida’s checks are 
regarded with suspicion, the Pacific Coast will have to 
build more tourist hotels. 

See America first, especially Western America. 
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per cent of the total number of felonies—to the prosecuting 
attorney who promptly declined to take action against 
456 of the accused. Of the remaining 964 only 394 were 
actually punished. 

Of course you ask: Why is a police department? Any 
reasonable man and taxpayer would ask that question, but 
who can answer it? After long and keen observation we 
have come to the personal conclusion that the chief 
reasons for the existence of police departments are four, 
to wit: Politics, parades, traffic regulation and the annual 
widows’ and orphans’ benefit ball. 

The criminal has organized and perfected the technique 
of his profession with the aid of every modern invention; 
police methods show little change since the days when free 
silver was an issue. “ That’s the fundamental reason for 
the boldness of criminal operations. They just can’t catch 
‘em. And when they do catch them, the records show that 
two-thirds of the accused manage to worm their way out. 

It will be comparatively easy to plug the legal loopholes; 
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f.. , Below: 
> Cruising at a speed of 105 miles per hour, Col. Hanford With all the pomp and panoply of the ancient 
= MacNider, Assistant Secretary of War, and Mrs. Mac Nider rites of the Arapahoe Indians, Prince Gustaf 
] fi ee Jrom Los Angeles to Salt Lake City recently in an air Adolf of Sweden was inducted into the sacred 
ata mail plane. This picture inner circles of that tribe’s chieftains, while in 















Hollywood recently during his American tour. 
His Highness emerged from the ceremony a 
full fledged Arapahoe chieftain with the name 
of “Lone Bear” added to his many other royal 
titles. Colonel Tim McCoy (in the ten-gallon 
hat), himself an honorary Arapahoe chieftain, 
acted as interpreter at the induction of 
Prince Gustaf Adolf 
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“| shows them just before their 
departure from Los Angeles 
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ut The newly-elected woman mayor of Richmond, California, 
we Mrs. Mattie Chandler. She believes in personal liberty and 
ief has no sympathy for anti-bobbing, anti-smoking, or anti- 
anything else. The feminine mayor, who was the victor in a 
race in which there were nine male opponents for the same 
office, is a lover of home, where she has opened her 
mayoralty office 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO. PHOTO 
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This picture shows Lord Waldorf Astor and his son, Hon. 
William Waldorf Astor, who were visitors to Los Angeles 
n; recently. Lord Astor is an American by parentage and 
married to an American girl, Nancy Witcher, daughter of 
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or Chriswell Dabney Langhorne and sister of Mrs. Charles 
~h Dana Gibson, the original “Gibson Girl’. Lady Astor was 
at the first woman member of the British Parliament 
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Go Ahead and Buy 


NY way you look at it, this 7s a rich country. Its 
wealth jis nearly boundless. Twenty million auto- 
mobiles on the road, and four millions more coming 
out of the factories this year! With half the world at his 
feet, Napoleon didn’t have one. And the makers can’t turn 
out iceless refrigerators fast enough. And the cotton mills 
are suffering because everybody wears silk. Building keeps 
on booming because we are all moving into better and bigger 
quarters. No wonder seedy, shoddy, hungry Europe hates us. 
All of which is a prelude to the statement that you may 
now buy your fall car with the full assurance that you will 
be able to meet your payments. Business is going to be good 
at least until the early summer of 1927, for this reason: 
the weak spot in the American economic structure is agri- 
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Uncle Sam Ruias 
"THE European nations that owe us money do not like 
us a little bit. Even after we had cancelled about 
eighty per cent of the billions that saved their skins they 
still call us names. Why, millions of Frenchmen believe 
that Shylock was a generous Coal Oil Johnnie alongside of 
Uncle Sam and blame us for the collapse of the franc even 
though France hasn’t paid a red sou on her debt. How do 
they explain the stability of the German mark in the face 
of reparation payments totaling $200,000,000 a year now 
and rising rapidly to three times that sum? 

It’s always thus. Settlers under the Reclamation Service 
projects financed by Uncle Sam were given their water 
rights free; all they had to do was to pay five per cent 
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When the Crime Wave Eng 
At the present moment the long continued clamor about 

the growth of crime in America has subsided a bit. 
Let us get ready, therefore, for the inevitable renewal of the 
clamor by giving the problem a few moments of calm 
thought. 

From the facts collected lately by the numerous crime 
investigating bodies it has become clear that the tap root 
of the problem goes through the courts and ends in the 
police departments of this fair land. In other words, the 
courts can’t punish the criminal unless the police first 
catches him—which it doesn’t. Chief Justice Taft some 
years ago averred after a study of the subject that less 
than two per cent of the guilty criminals were ever brought 
before the bar of justice, a contention borne out by the 
findings of the Missouri Bar Association’s crime survey 
completed at an expense of $50,000 in 1925. 

During the year of this survey the records showed that 
13,444 felonies were committed in St. Louis. The police 
during this same period presented 1420 cases—only twelve 
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culture. More than a third of the entire population is 
directly dependent upon agriculture for its income. Indus- 
tryand commerce have been flourishing; agriculture has been 
panting in the dust to the rear. Last year the condition of 
agriculture showed a decided improvement—and we all 
prospered. This year the farmer is having fairly good to 
excellent crops while European crops are a little shy. As 
a result the American farmer can meet his interest payments 
and jingle hard money in his jeans. And when ten million 
farm families are able to make a few extra purchases for 
cash, everybody profits. 

The stock market gamblers may get their fingers burned, 
but their distress won’t shake the solid foundation on which 


American prosperity rests. 
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interest for twenty years and get their bill-of-sale. Were 
they satisfied? No. The moment they had to make any 
payment whatsoever a lot of them began to howl, and they 
kept it up until the twenty years were extended to thirty- 
five and about a quarter of the cost was written off. 

It doesn’t pay to be anybody’s rich, easy, good-natured 
and open-handed uncle, either at home or abroad. It 
isn’t good for the uncle and it ruins the nephews. 

Anyway, now that Paris throws brickbats instead of 
bouquets at visiting Americans and Florida’s checks are 
regarded with suspicion, the Pacific Coast will have to 
build more tourist hotels. 

See America first, especially Western America. 
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per cent of the total number of felonies—to the prosecuting 
attorney who promptly declined to take action against 
456 of the accused. Of the remaining 964 only 394 were 
actually punished. 

Of course you ask: Why is a police department? Any 
reasonable man and taxpayer would ask that question, but 
who can answer it? After long and keen observation we 
have come to the personal conclusion that the chief 
reasons for the existence of police departments are four, 
to wit: Politics, parades, traffic regulation and the annual 
widows’ and orphans’ benefit ball. 

The criminal has organized and perfected the technique 
of his profession with the aid of every modern invention; 
police methods show little change since the days when free 
silver was an issue. That’s the fundamental reason for 
the boldness of criminal’operations. They just can’t catch 
‘em. And when they do catch them, the records show that 
two-thirds of the accused manage to worm their way out. 

It will be comparatively easy to plug the legal loopholes; 
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Cruising at a speed of 105 miles per hour, Col. Hanford 


MacNider, Assistant Secretary of War, and Mrs. MacNider 
2 flew from Los Angeles to Salt Lake City recently in an air 
is | mail plane. This picture 


shows them just before their 
departure from Los Angeles 
P. AND A. PHOTO 
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The newly-elected woman mayor of Richmond, California, 
Mrs. Mattie Chandler. She believes in personal liberty and 
has no sympathy for anti-bobbing, anti-smoking, or anti- 
anything else. The feminine mayor, who was the victor in a 
race in which there were nine male opponents for the same 
office, is a lover of home, where she has opened her 
mayoralty office 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO. PHOTO 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 
















Below: 

With all the pomp and panoply of the ancient 
rites of the Arapahoe Indians, Prince Gustaf 
Adolf of Sweden was inducted into the sacred 
inner circles of that tribe’s chieftains, while in 
Hollywood recently during his American tour. 
His Highness emerged from the ceremony a 
full fledged Arapahoe chieftain with the name 
of “Lone Bear” added to his many other royal 
titles. Colonel Tim McCoy (in the ten-gallon 
hat), himself an honorary Arapahoe chieftain, 
acted as interpreter at the induction of 

Prince Gustaf Adolf 
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This picture shows Lord Waldorf Astor and his son, Hon. 
William Waldorf Astor, who were visitors to Los Angeles 
recently. Lord Astor is an American by parentage and 
married to an American girl, Nancy Witcher, daughter of 
Chriswell Dabney Langhorne and sister of Mrs. Charles 
Dana Gibson, the original “Gibson Girl’. Lady Astor was 
the first woman member of the British Parliament 
P. AND A. PHOTO 
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the real job lies in plugging or otherwise eliminating the 
hitherto uncaught ninety per cent. 

It can be done. Competent police officials know what’s 
wrong, but politics prevents them from reorganizing their 


Why If 


LL 0okING at the matter from a high place far above 
the clamor of hectic newspaper headlines, it really 
isn’t very important whether Aimee McPherson was or was 
not kidnapped. Irrespective of the evangelist’s personal 
conduct, the fact remains that she made her interpretation 
of Christianity a living force in the drab daily lives of thou- 
sands of her followers. She gave them not only an ethical 
ideal, but she showed them how to strive for this ideal 
through works every day in the year. Her temple was 
more than a church; it was a social center, a school of reli- 
gion, an institution around which revolved the daily lives 
of thousands of people, young and old. Aimee McPherson 
knew how to arouse the emotions, put them to work and 
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The Old, Old Scrap 


LEASE don’t feel so superior when you read about the 

fight between chur¢h and state in Mexico. Right here 
in these United States the old scrap is still going on. Though 
ballots rather than bullets are used north of the Rio Grande, 
nevertheless the struggle is very real and is arousing a good 
deal of wholly unnecessary antagonism. 

When the Fundamentalists try to prohibit the teaching 
of evolution in the schools supported by the state, when they 
become even more aggressive and endeavor to force the 
reading of excerpts from the Bible in the public schools, 
they are reviving the ancient conflict. The Fathers of this 
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Now 


A GOOD neighbor is a possession more precious than 
diamonds and pearls. You may not be conscious of 
his worth. for years until he moves and a poor neighbor 
takes his place. Then, after the constant petty annoyances 
and aggravations have started to sour your naturally sweet 
temper and you try to smile and grind your teeth at the 
same time, you begin to appreciate the value of neighbors 
who know the meaning of the word harmony. 

Cities as well as individual families can be either good or 
bad neighbors. When they call each other names over the 
back fence and hurl bricks into the front windows, the 
bystanders dodge behind trees and watch the spectacle 
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Beep Pesce 


Grade Crossing Gates 
T seems astounding that one railroad should have 390 
grade crossing gate crashes by reckless drivers of 

autos in one brief year. That is more than one a day. 
Yet this is the 1925 record reported by the Southern Pacific 
Lines. Six flagmen were run down while trying to warn 
motorists. Some extra bold drivers had the temerity even 
to try to push trains off the tracks. A few of them, too 
proud to pick on one end of a train, which is the right way 
if you are making a business of it, tore into cars in the 
middle of trains. 


And Wasn’t A 


OOKING at it in one way, it isa mean trick which the 
hard-boiled Canadian Government is playing upon 
untold millions of its subjects this year. The millions of 
subjects are Atlantic salmon which are being transplanted 
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forces and modernizing their methods. Until public senti- 
ment is sufficiently aroused to compel such reorganization 
on a national scale, the crime wave will continue to occupy 
the best space on the front pages. 
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McPherson Falls? 


keep them at work. That’s the secret of the loyalty her 
followers are giving her now, a loyalty that will remain 
unshaken unless Aimee herself admits wrongdoing. 

The Rev. R. P. Shuler of Los Angeles professes to be a 
Christian minister. He preaches the gospel of the Man of 
Peace who pointedly admonished the Pharisees that only 
he without sin might cast the first stone. Yet the Rev. 
“Bob” Shuler could not resist the temptation to take a 
leading part in the attack on a colleague, to use his church 
as the place from which to launch a shower of stones against 
the successful evangelist. Perhaps Aimee McPherson’s 
period of usefulness may come to an end through human 
weakness. But why rejoice if she should fall? 
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in Mexico and Here 

country, devout Protestant Christians most of them, wisely 
provided for the complete separation of church and state, 
insisted on absolute freedom of conscience. Now the 
bigoted element of the Protestant church is endeavoring 
negatively and positively to force its views and doctrines 
on a branch of the state. 

It is time that this move of the bigoted minority be 
opposed vigorously by the enlightened majority of the 
church men who know that the reasons for the complete 
separation of church and state are just as valid today as they 
were a century and a half ago. 
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Sound 


with amusement, making use of the preoccupation of the 
combatants to get away with some of their goods. For 
years they have thus watched the antics of Tacoma and 
Seattle, but they are going home now. Seattle and Tacoma 
have decided that scrapping is silly and does not pay. 
Under the leadership of their civic organizations they have 
buried the hatchet, thrown the bricks away and planted 
the vine of friendly cooperation along the back fence. 

There is wealth enough, work enough, opportunity 
enough on Puget Sound for six cities of the size of Seattle 
and Tacoma. Watch the team bring home the bacon now 
that neighborly friendliness has been established. 


on Puget 
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and the Pearly.Gates 

This is getting altogether too ambitious. The only way to 
save such drivers from their own driving is to eliminate 
grade crossings or else deny them the right to drive. And 
speaking of grade crossings, the railroads ‘claim that if all 
the grade crossings were eliminated it would wipe out but 
ten per cent of their auto accidents. Maybe so, but at least 
the elimination of grade crossings would save the nerves and 
the time of hundreds of thousands of motorists who are too 
careful or too sane to try to crash crossing gates or to beat 


trains on their own tracks. 
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Plebiscite, Either 

bodily while yet but eggs to Pacific Ocean waters. On the 
other hand, the Atlantic salmon are needed out on the west 
coast, and also, the climate of the Northwest is far more 
salubrious than is that of the Northeast. Don’t the adver- 
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uous and brilliant season. 


with two of her grandchildren 
Coronado home 
P. AND Ae PHOTO 


WORLD'S CHAMPION 
BULLDOGGER 

Left: Slim Caskey of Cowtown, 
Texas, won the title of champion 
bulldogger at the annual Frontier 
Days Celebration held recently at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. This snap- 
shot was made immediately after 
the judges had awarded him the 

decision. The smile proves it 
LANPHERE B. GRAFF PHOTO 


TEXANS WIN LONGWOOD DOUBLES 
Lewis Thalheimer (left) and Lewis White, both of Texas, 
who defeated Bill Tilden and A. L. Weiner, his youthful 

protege, in the finals of the Longwood doubles 
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DIVA RETURNS TO SOUTHLAND 
Right: Madame Schumann-Heink returned 
to her home in Coronado, California, recently 
for a little rest and relaxation after a stren- 
This picture 
shows Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


Sreight service. The 
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NEW MONO- 
PLANE IN INI- 
TIAL FLIGHT 
Above: The first 
commercial plane 
built in California 
Jor civilian use 
made its first flight 
recently to Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, where 
it will be used in 
passenger and 




















monoplane, called 
“Cruzair” uses a 
200 h. p. Wright 
radio engine. The 
capacity pay load 
is 750 pounds ex- 
clusive of the pilot 
ind can be operated 
at a speed of 140 
miles per hour. 
The regular cruising 
speed is 100 miles 
ver hour. The ship 
was built by twelve 
men in the record 
time of three weeks 
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OLDEST RESIDENT OF KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON | 
Above: Captain O.C. Applegate who led a band of Indians in native tribal 
dances at the“‘Trail to Rail” celebration held recently at Eugene, Oregon, 
to mark the completion of the Southern Pacific’s new Cascades Line 
between Klamath Falls and Eugene on the Shasta Route. Captain 
Applegate speaks five Indian languages and is a member of the Modoc 


and Klamath Indian tribes PHOTO BY J. J. MORRIS 
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tisements say so? Sure they do, but the problem still is to 
make the Atlantic salmon think so. They are fine fellows, 
those Atlantic salmon, but after all, they are only poor fish, 
and once before when the Canadian Government tried to 
A Plea Bigger 
HEY are still at it. Importers of various foreign- 
grown plant products, ranging from narcissus bulbs 
to ornamental trees, are continuing the propaganda directed 
against the Federal Horticultural Board. They want this 
board abolished, its quarantines and embargoes done away 
with so that they may import anything they want, including 
foreign bugs, beetles, blights and mites to plague us, in the 
good old unregulated way. Will we fall for this propaganda? 
In one day the federal Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced the release of a film showing the depredations of 
the Japanese beetle and described its efforts to find a new 
Teg of chestnut that would be able to resist the chestnut 
ight. 
The Japanese beetle was imported into New Jersey in 
1916. Since then it has spread into two other states where 
it is eating everything it can get its jaws on, from shade, 
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for 


More Game 


(SSEER up, brother Nimrods. Buy your license with a 
smile. You are beginning to get your money’s worth 
for the millions you pay annually into the coffers of the 
various fish and game commissions of the Far West. There 
is good reason to believe that the decimation of game and 
fish has been halted, that from now on the supply will 
hold its own and increase—if the hand of the politician 
continues to be kept away from the game funds. 
Excellent conservation and restocking work has been 
done in various parts of the Far West for a number of years, 
notably in Oregon, Utah, Idaho and Washington. Until 
a year and a half ago California squatted on the bottom 
rung of the conservation ladder; its fish and game commis- 
sion was operated politically for the benefit of one man who 


and Better 


Everywhere in 


of the West 


move a colony of them to the West, it was a doubtful success. 
Now, in a day when selling the West is a much more highly 
perfected art than it used to be, the Canadians hope for 
greater success. Welcome, “Goldfish.” 
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Quarantines 


ornamental and fruit trees down to shrubs, vegetables and 
even lawns. It will cost millions to control it. Eradication 
is impossible. 

Chestnut blight, another importation from the Orient, 
is destroying the valuable chestnut timber of the East so 
rapidly that all hope of saving these magnificent trees has 
been given up and the search for substitutes has begun. 

In Northern Idaho and in British Columbia hundreds oi 
thousands of dollars are being spent annually in efforts to 
eradicate the white pine blister rust, a fungus that destroys 
the most highly prized species of tree in America’s coniferous 
forests. This pest also is of foreign origin and brought to 
these shores through the unregulated activities of commer- 
cial importers. 

What we need is more, bigger, better and broader quaran- 
tines. : 
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the Far West 

was removed by Governor Richardson and replaced by a 
non-political business man, I. Zellerbach. Since that re- 
placement things have been humming in California. A 
game farm has been established, rearing ponds for trout 
have been put into operation, stream pollution has been 
fought, fish ladders and fish screens have been erected, 
the warden force has been reorganized and increased by 
the judicious appointment of carefully selected volunteer 
dollar-a-year wardens. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of more ducks, pheasants 
and trout. Sportsmen must organize to cooperate with 
efficient commissions, to oppose inefficient ones and to keep 
the claw of politics out of game funds. Have you joined 
your local association of outdoors men yet? 
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SEE AMERICA FIRST 
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The West 


at 


Washington 


by 
Theodore M. Knappen 


Sunset’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


A Word or Two 
About Alaska’s 
Colonel House 


ACK McCORD has so 

fixed it at Washington, 

Congres's concurring, 

that you can get a nice 

Alaska island for your 
fur farm. All you have to do 
is to find your own island, 
under thirty square miles in 
area, or take up to the same 
area on a larger island, and 
then lease it through the 
Land Office, Department of 
the Interior. There being no 
islands that suit your fancy, you can lease 
640 acres on the mainland. - Jack did his 
best to get a pasturage leasing lawthrough, 
but the time limit of Congress’ adjourn- 
ment caught him between the first and 
second hurdles. The Senate:passed the bill, 
but the Housedid not get toit. Had it done 
so Alaska would have had the distinction 
of beating the contiguous public domain 
to the honor of having the first federal 
range leasing law. Maybe Alaska will 
yet have the honor. 

Deferring Jack’s identification for a 
few lines, consider, dear reader, what a 
light that statement throws on the excel- 
lences of our great government. We have 
had a public domain, with cattle ranging 
on it, ever since the original colonies ceded 
the Northwest Territory to the Federal 
Government, and yet there has never 
been a statute governing the grazing use 
by individuals of this public land. It 
is true that the Forest Service regulates 
grazing in the National Forests, but that 
is an incident of forest administration 
and does not represent general national 
policy. 

The Federal Government has never 
collected a cent from the pasturage that 
has fattened hundreds of millions of cattle 
(much less has it been reimbursed for the 
ruination of the range by over-pasturing), 
outside the small amounts the Forest 
Service has collected. And that is not 
all. This dear, foolish, lumbering old 
government of ours has permitted the 
range to be pock-marked with ridiculous 
“farms” where there is so little rainfall— 
and no irrigation—that a_side-winder 
would thirst to death; ruining the range 
for ruinous farms and ruined farmers. 
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Jack McCord, Alaska’s Colonel House 


Right now in this highly scientific twen- 
tieth century the Government treats its 
public grazing lands just as if there was 
no knowledge concerning them and no 
value in their grasses. Worse still, the 
wars that the government has permitted 
to be fought between drovers, as our 
English cousins would say, and “nesters” 
and between cattlemen and sheepmen 
for the possession of what belonged to 
none has cost more lives than the Spanish- 
American war and would have eternally 
disgraced any other government than 
ours. 


T= writer fell in with Jack be- 
cause Jack fell out with the writer 
because Jack thought he had _ been 
referred to, though anonymously, in this 
department as a lobbyist, albeit a worthy 
one. Jack explained that although he 
was passing considerable time in Wash- 
ington looking out for Alaska’s legislative 
and administrative interests, he was not 
a trace of a lobbyist. To Jack the word 
lobbyist is not a pleasant one for per- 
sonal application; to him it means one 
who is paid to promote legislation, and, 
more likely than not, in ways that are 
not entirely in accord with the highest 
standards of moral conduct. 

Jack, be it known of all men, has been 
in Washington as the representative of 
the Alaska Chamber of Commerce, Alaska 
in general and himself and friends, with- 
out pay or expenses. That is the sort of 
lobb—beg pardon, legislative representa- 
tive and departmental agent, that gets 
furthest quickest in Washington. When 
a Congressman or an administrative ofh- 
cial falls in with a man who comes to 
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Washington at his own ex- 
pense frankly to forward his 
own interests or those of his 
community he gets a cordial 
reception, if nothing more. 
It matters not if Jack him- 
self has a few fur farms in 
the fire, if he warms up fur 
irons for all Alaska. Anyway 
Jack, single-handed, has given 
us a law that puts fur farm- 
ing on the public domain of 
Alaska on a firm basis of 
legal right. And if Congress 
had given him a day more, 
reindeer rights to moss, grass, 
brush, etc., would have been 
established. 

Jack is strong for the rein- 
deer industry but wants to 
see it shifted from the Seward 
peninsula over toward the 
Alaska railway, so that there 
will be more business for the 
railway and more railway 
for the business, but some 
assurance of grazing rights is 
necessary first; and besides 
Jack is determined that the 
reindeer shall not be allowed 
to ruin the moss ranges of 
the north the way unre- 
stricted cattle have spoiled 
the grass ranges of the South. 

What Jack thinks about 
Representative Free’s idea of 
abandoning the Alaska rail- 
way would make printed 
lines more shocking than 
polite; and indeed the same is true of 
most of Free’s squirrelian philosophy of 
Alaska, which Jack puts in the same 
category with Webster’s famous speech 
about the worthlessness of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

And still we have not informed our 
readers greatly concerning this Jack 
McCord. He was first discovered in 
Iowa about forty years ago; and at a 
later period was found trying to get a 
bachelor’s degree by working his way 
when he fell in with the late Senator 
Cummins, then governor of Iowa, who 
said to him, “Son, you ought to be up 
and doing, not just spending spare time 
in college studies.” At the moment this 
advice was tendered Jack was trying, as 
a scholastic side-line, to show an old 
farmer named Harbach how to make his 
stock farm pay. Somehow Harbach got 
an idea that Jack was a young capitalist, 
and when the latter announced his in- 
tended up-and-doing departure for all 
points west and north of Iowa, the old 
farmer was curious to know what jc 
was planning to do with his money. Jack 
explained that he had purchased a ranch 
(entirely mythical) in North Dakota; 
whereupon Harbach offered him his finest 
cattle for the stocking of the ranch. 

That put it up to Jack to have a ranch 
to make good with, and he was school- 
teaching and selling land in the flickertail 
state for that objective when he fell for 
the lure of “Sunny Southern Alberta.” 
At Winnipeg he was refused a job and 
transportation as railway construction 
worker in the promised land because of his 
then slight figure. Nothing daunted 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The First Breath 








(7 HILE Madame disports herself on 


the beach or fans herself on the 
shaded veranda her thoughts already 
cvander to the approaching season’: 
wardrobe needs, for well she knows 
the importance of preparedness. 
A sport coat, striped or plaid, will 
be an immediate purchase, of as 
chic and simple a style as the one 
pictured above. Many a similar yet 
individual coat will be seen in the 
Bots this fall, 1ts owner leading, or 
more likely being led by the latest 
favorite in dogdom. 

Season by season hats become less 
hats than millinery masterpieces, 
less head-coverings than works of 
art. Early fall styles promise ahere- 
tofore unrealized perfection of drap- 
ing, achieving simplicity with the 
utmost skill. To be sure, we have had 
simplicity heretofore, but not yet have 
we sounded the keynote to perfection 
such as is seen in the new modes. 
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In shawls for evening wraps the smaller, all-over design is newest. This lovely 
hand-fringed shawl is an answer to the most fastidious demand for something 
interestingly different in evening wraps for the coming season. 
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ly ORD comes from 
New York and 


from Paris this month, 
for Daré has taken a 
flying trip to make sure 
that the newest in every- 
thing is illustrated here 
for Sunset readers. 








Next Month 
the New 


Fall Coats 
by Daré 
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Sf OIRE and navy blue, the coat dress, the V revers effect, the touch of gold cloth it shows, 
the slight skirt fullness, the deft manner of its moulding to the figure—all this dis- 
tinguishes the dress illustrated at the left, marking it as newest of the new. Any one 
f these items 1s a valuable hint for Madame’s fall wardrobe and when she can 
acquire several of them in one model, ah, that 1s indeed the acme of art in dress! 


Where but in Paris would Dame Fashion have the audacity and Miladi have the 

‘etsure and inclination to attend to her whim when said whim took the form of a wire- 

haired fox terrier to carry under her arm? Especially when the dog was as docile 
as this one which is really a barkless duplicate of the dog left at home! 


The four-piece ensemble will be the smartest affair of the fall wardrobe, 2s pecially 

if the skirt be box-pleated and attached to a long-sleeved tailored blouse that makes 

of it a sports dress, or a separate blouse that makes a two-piece sports dress. Then 

the soft, oddly cut or shaped sleeveless jacket of velvet, suede or kasha in a bright 

color, and lastly the sports coat. Remember, every one of the four pieces must match 

or harmonize, as well as the accessories. There must be nothing incongruous to 
challenge the criticism of the spectator. 
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Interesting Westerners 


cA Character-maker of Young Altens 





cA Painter of Sharks in Their Homes 





oA Misstonary Bishop in Alaska 


cA Woman of Civic Importance 


cA Printer Who Invented Decoy Ducks 








A Submarine Artist 
ROPPING to the bottom 


of the sea and remaining 
four to five hours painting 
cliffs, caverns, kelp forests 
and seaweed beds, with 
their vividly-colored and weirdly inter- 
esting life, Tilden Dakin, a California 
artist, has not only explored a field new 
to painters, but has contributed to ocean 
knowledge held by scientists. In a sub- 
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Tilden Dakin, of San Fran- 
cisco and Mill Valley, likes 
to get in on the ground floor 
of an ocean—any ocean at 
all that has scenery and 
Sishes worth painting in oils. 
Color is his objective but 
science has also gained by 
these expeditions 


marine “studio” he has made more than 
one hundred oil paintings of seascapes at 
distances of one hundred to two hundred 
feet from the surface of the Pacific. 

Going overboard from a boat, as in the 
Santa Barbara Channel in the south, or 
from cliffs along the central coast around 
Point Reyes and Tomales Bay, Dakin 
paints deep-water gardens, crags and 
grottoes; scenes as beautiful as those he 
has painted in the Yosemite or the Piute 
Pass country; and he finds in these 
vacationings with Neptune a 
spice of danger unknown to 
the peaceful painter of land- 
scapes. He lives in San Fran- 
cisco, but has a studio home 
across the bay in Mill Valley 
where he and Mrs. Dakin, 
who accompanies him on all 
his trips into the wilds, plan 
to live permanently amid his 
beloved redwoods. 

Dakin’s studio is the only 
one of its kind in the world, a 
steel box five feet high and four 
feet square at the base; on three 
sides are plate glass windows 


Dakin’s “studio” has an air hose 
and signal line. Incase of accident 
to these and to facilitate escape 
he wears even less clothing than 
the modern flapper. His portable 
house is a steel box with glass 
windows four inches thick, the 
only one of its kind in the 
submarine world 
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four inches thick to withstand pressure at 
depths greater than one hundred feet. 
Four one-inch chain cables run from the 
corners of the top to unite in a single 
cable which runs to a winch on a boat 
or on an overhanging cliff. 

Access is through a manhole in the 
top, fastened and unfastened from the 
inside. Through its cover pass the air 
hose and signal cord which, with the 
cable to lower and raise the steel box, 
form the only connection with the world 
of light and air. The whole weighs only 
fifteen hundred pounds but is strong 
enough to withstand pressures down to 
three hundred feet, though Dakin has 
not attempted to work at that depth 
because of limitations of light. He is 
now having built a box ten by ten feet 
with larger windows and a waterproof 
electricsearchlight of high power mounted 
on top. His present area of vision from 
the light of the sun is a circle with a 
radius of about forty feet, the studio 
being in the center. With the new light 
he expects to see objects clearly at dis- 
tances of sixty to seventy-five feet and to 
go to depths of five hundred feet or more. 
The searchlight will tend to attract 
submarine life closer and so give a larger 
field for painting. 

The possibility of a submarine studio 
came to Dakin when, a young man, he 
painted along the coast of the Hawaiian 
Islands. He had been diving to fifty and a 
hundred feet, remaining under about 
three minutes, then painting from 
memory. He became very expert but 
realized he never could reproduce ac- 
curately the wonderful shades of color 
unless he could put them on canvas while 
looking at them. Later he had the oppor- 
tunity to descend to the bottom of 
Honolulu bay in a diving bell. This gave 
him the idea of a water and pressure- 
proof box in which to work. 

Painting northern blizzard scenes and 
the riot of colors in Mexican tropics, 
limning the Sierra Nevada in twenty 
feet of snow and diving amid the sharks 
of South Sea island waters for garden 
pictures had taught Dakin that much 
could be done with little equipment. 
When he enters his “studio” he 
wears a bathing suit, his only equip- 
ment a folding chair and a small box 
containing paints, brushes and can- 
vases ten by twelve inches from 
which larger paintings can be made 
if desired. Each is finished as to 
line and color when he returns to 
the surface. 

“So varied and so delicate are the 
shades of undersea light that no man 
can remember them for even a few 
minutes,” said Dakin to me as he 
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Interesting Westerners 











prepared to descend in_ his studio. 
‘There are cliffs, crags, caverns, valleys, 
heavy vegetation and barren deserts, 
as there are on land; gardens brilliantly 
hued and kelp jungles gloomy as the 
Black Forest; fishes vividly colored as 
any birds. If the shark is the ‘tiger 
of the sea’, the octopus is the grizzly 
bear, while the seals are merely large, 
good-natured, half-wild, half-tame, dogs 
of the ocean. The bottom of the 
sea is a world of incessant warfare, and 
many a time I have been compelled to 
lay down my brushes and watch the out- 
come of some tragedy. I never have had 
any serious trouble, though once a large 
octopus nearly succeeded in turning over 
my steel box. The octopus of large size 
is a far greater menace to the submarine 
painter, as he is to the commercial diver, 
than the shark. It is possible that a large 
shark, enraged by bumping into the air 
hose or the signal cord, might bite either 
one in two, thus cutting off my supply 
of air or signaling to the men on the boat 
or ashore. Hundreds of sharks have 
cruised about me, pressing their ugly jaws 
against the windows. But an octopus, with 
tentacles fifteen to twenty feet long, well 
hidden in some cave near which I had 
been dropped, could very easily keep 
me on the bottom until I lost all interest 
in paints and painting. Seals are merely 
curious about me. They swim. all 
around the studio as if on a tour of 
investigation. Seals go to much greater 
depths than is supposed. I never knew 
a seal with a bad disposition, though 
I have swum among them and sunned 
myself on the rocks where they were 
asleep.” 

A number of Dakin’s paintings of sea 
life in its habitat have attracted the 
attention of scientists at Washington, 
D. C., and in other centers of study. 

D. D. HarrincTon. 
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Thirty-two of the Forty Nationalities Attending 
Failing School. Number 14 is Miss 
Fannie Gray Porter, principal. 

1. Russian, Misha Sigel; 2. English, Esther 
Hyman; 3. Hungarian ‘Few, Helen Mores; 
4. Scotch, Mary Haggart; 5. Negro, Paul 
Archer; 6. French, Andre de Lattre; 7. Italian- 
Canadian, Amedeo Colistro; 8. Scotch-Irish, 
Marjorie Barden; 9. Canadian, Kraley; 
10. Russian Few, Sarah Ginsberg; 11. Luxem- 
bourg, Herbert Heyde; 12. Dutch, Margaret 
Poletick; 13. American, Leona Pierce; 14. Miss 
Fannie Gray Porter, the principal; 15. Kieo, 
Rose Spivak; 16. Russian, Frances Kovtynovivk; 
17. Italian, Frank Ciarlo; 18. German-Cana- 
dian, Robert Beck; 19. Swedish, Svea Holmbery; 
20. Asia Minor, Yakim Levy; 21. Maurice 
Westerman, captain of the winning fire preven- 
tion squad, of Polish-Czecho-Slovakian extrac- 
tion; 22. Polish, Isadore Weiner; 23. Lithua- 
nian, Sonia Turkenich; 24. Chinese-Russian 
Few, Alec Dolgoff; 25. Chinese, Ralph Leo; 
26. Isles of Rhodes, Mary Hasson; 27. Zveni- 
gorodka, Sam Wexler; 28. Ukrainian, Foe Ail; 
29. Sicilian, Frank Colistro; 30. Filipino, 
Fredrico Vi eleara; 32. Spanish, Rachel Honion; 
32. Ekatrinaslav, Rita Zak; 33. Swiss, 
Walter Zenger 


A Teacher of Aliens 


OVE of humanity and of her 

country have been the motive 
forces behind the work of Americaniza- 
tion which Fannie Gray Porter has been 
doing for more than a quarter of a century 
as principal of the Josiah Failing Gram- 
mar School in Portland, Oregon. Failing’s 
student body is composed of more than 
forty different nationalities. It is among 
these children that Miss Porter has 
chosen to do her life work. She has dis- 
covered the secret of reaching the soul 
of the alien. When she has accomplished 
this with a pupil she knows she has paved 
the way for developing a useful American 
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She is a charter member of the 
Americanization Council of her city and 
is active in the work of inculcating the 
principles of the American government. 
Ceremonies attendant to giving a large 
number of aliens their citizenship papers 
were held on Lincoln’s birthday in the 


citizen. 


Failing School. This was done in special 
honor to Miss Porter for her efficient 
work in the Americanization of foreigners. 
Many of the would-be citizens were 
parents of children attending her school. 

Fannie Porter does not use the same 
methods with all her alien pupils. She 
studies each child carefully, also the 
peculiarities of the child’s nationality. 
In the ungraded or opportunity room of 
the school students are advanced as 
rapidly as their natural capacities will 
permit. Most of these foreign-born have 
an honest enthusiasm for learning and 

make excellent records. 

“T recall the case of a Swedish girl who 
came to us last September,” said Miss 
Porter. “She was unable to speak a word 
of English and was in a very depressed 
state of mind. We found upon investiga- 
tion that her living conditions were not 
conducive to doing the best work. She 
was placed in a Jewish family where she 
might attend school and work for her 
board after school hours. The arrange- 
ment has proved satisfactory. She has 
been in school eight months, speaks 
English well and is making good progress 
in her studies. 

“A few children with bolshevistic 
tendencies have been discovered and to 
these children much personal attention 
has been given. We have sought to im- 
press upon their minds the duties and 
responsibilities of life and the necessity 
for law and order. If these measures fail 
it is necessary to use firmer methods. 
We believe that any outcropping of this 
spirit of lawlessness should be uprooted.” 
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cA Painter of Sharks in Their Homes 
“A M: isstonary Bishop in -Alaska 


cA Woman of Civic Importance 


cA Character-maker of Young Aliens 
cA Printer Who Invented Decoy Ducks 








A Submarine Artist 
ROPPING to the bottom 


of the sea and remaining 
four to five hours painting 
cliffs, caverns, kelp forests 
and seaweed beds, with 
their vividly-colored and weirdly inter- 
esting life, Tilden Dakin, a California 
artist, has not only explored a field new 
to painters, but has contributed to ocean 
knowledge held by scientists. In a sub- 


































Tilden Dakin, of San Fran- 
cisco and Mill Valley, likes 
to get in on the ground floor 
of an ocean—any ocean at 
all that has scenery and 
JSishes worth painting in oils. 
Color is his objective but 
science has also gained by 
these expeditions 
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marine “‘studio” he has made more than 
one hundred oil paintings of seascapes at 
distances of one hundred to two hundred 
feet from the surface of the Pacific. 

Going overboard from a boat, as in the 
Santa Barbara Channel in the south, or 
from cliffs along the central coast around 
Point Reyes and Tomales Bay, Dakin 
paints deep-water gardens, crags and 
grottoes; scenes as beautiful as those he 
has painted in the Yosemite or the Piute 
Pass country; and he finds in these 
vacationings with Neptune a 
spice of danger unknown to 
the peaceful painter of land- 
scapes. He lives in San Fran- 
cisco, but has a studio home 
across the bay in Mill Valley 
where he and Mrs. Dakin, 
who accompanies him on all 
his trips into the wilds, plan 
to live permanently amid his 
beloved redwoods. 

Dakin’s studio is the only 
one of its kind in the world, a 
steel box five feet high and four 
feet square at the base; on three 
sides are plate glass windows 


Dakin’s “studio” has an air hose 
and signal line. Incase of accident 
to these and to facilitate escape 
he wears even less clothing than 
the modern flapper. His portable 
house is a steel box with glass 
windows four inches thick, the 
only one of its kind in the 
submarine world 
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four inches thick to withstand pressure at 
depths greater than one hundred feet. 
Four one-inch chain cables run from the 
corners of the top to unite in a single 
cable which runs to a winch on a boat 
or on an overhanging cliff. 

Access is through a manhole in the 
top, fastened and unfastened from the 
inside. Through its cover pass the air 
hose and signal cord which, with the 
cable to lower and raise the steel box, 
form the only connection with the world 
of light and air. The whole weighs only 
fifteen hundred pounds but is strong 
enough to withstand pressures down to 
three hundred feet, though Dakin has 
not attempted to work at that depth 
because of limitations of light. He is 
now having built a box ten by ten feet 
with larger windows and a waterproof 
electricsearchlight of high power mounted 
on top. His present area of vision from 
the light of the sun is a circle with a 
radius of about forty feet, the studio 
being in the center. With the new light 
he expects to see objects clearly at dis- 
tances of sixty to seventy-five feet and to 
go to depths of five hundred feet or more. 
The searchlight will tend to attract 
submarine life closer and so give a larger 
field for painting. 

The possibility of a submarine studio 
came to Dakin when, a young man, he 
painted along the coast of the Hawaiian 
Islands. He had been diving to fifty and a 
hundred feet, remaining under about 
three minutes, then painting from 
memory. He became very expert but 
realized he never could reproduce ac- 
curately the wonderful shades of color 
unless he could put them on canvas while 
looking at them. Later he had the oppor- 
tunity to descend to the bottom of 
Honolulu bay in a diving bell. This gave 
him the idea of a water and pressure- 
proof box in which to work. 

Painting northern blizzard scenes and 
the riot of colors in Mexican tropics, 
limning the Sierra Nevada in twenty 
feet of snow and diving amid the sharks 
of South Sea island waters for garden 
pictures had taught Dakin that much 
could be done with little equipment. 
When he enters his “studio” he 
wears a bathing suit, his only equip- 
ment a folding chair and a small box 
containing paints, brushes and can- 
vases ten by twelve inches from 
which larger paintings can be made 
if desired. Each is finished as to 
line and color when he returns to 
the surface. 

“So varied and so delicate are the 
shades of undersea light that no man 
can remember them for even a few 
minutes,” said Dakin to me as he 
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Interesting Westerners 











prepared to descend in_ his studio. 
“There are cliffs, crags, caverns, valleys, 
heavy vegetation and barren deserts, 
as there are on land; gardens brilliantly 
hued and kelp jungles gloomy as the 
Black Forest; fishes vividly colored as 
any birds. If the shark is the ‘tiger 
of the sea’, the octopus is the grizzly 
bear, while the seals are merely large, 
good-natured, half-wild, half-tame, dogs 
of the ocean. The bottom of the 
sea is a world of incessant warfare, and 
many a time I have been compelled to 
lay down my brushes and watch the out- 
come of some tragedy. I never have had 
any serious trouble, though once a large 
octopus nearly succeeded in turning over 
my steel box. The octopus of large size 
is a far greater menace to the submarine 
painter, as he is to the commercial diver, 
than the shark. It is possible that a large 
shark, enraged by bumping into the air 
hose or the signal cord, might bite either 
one in two, thus cutting off my supply 
of air or signaling to the men on the boat 
or ashore. Hundreds of sharks have 
cruised about me, pressing their ugly jaws 
against the windows. But an octopus, with 
tentacles fifteen to twenty feet long, well 
hidden in some cave near which I had 
been dropped, could very easily keep 
me on the bottom until I lost all interest 
in paints and painting. Seals are merely 
curious about me. They swim all 
around the studio as if on a tour of 
investigation. Seals go to much greater 
depths than is supposed. I never knew 
a seal with a bad disposition, though 
I have swum among them and sunned 
myself on the rocks where they were 
asleep.” 

A number of Dakin’s paintings of sea 
life in its habitat have attracted the 
attention of scientists at Washington, 
D. C., and in other centers of study. 

D. D. HarrincTon. 
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Thirty-two of the Forty Nationalities Attending 
Failing School. Number 14 is Miss 
Fannie Gray Porter, principal. 

I. Russian, Misha Sigel; 2. English, Esther 
Hyman; 3. Hungarian Few, Helen Morzes; 
4. Scotch, Mary Haggart; 5. Negro, Paul 
Archer; 6. French, Andre de Lattre; 7. Italian- 
Canadian, Amedeo Colistro; 8. Scotch-Irish, 
Marjorie Barden; 9. Canadian, Kraley; 
Zo. Russian Few, Sarah Ginsberg; 11. Luxem- 
bourg, Herbert Heyde; 12. Dutch, Margaret 
Poletick; 13. American, Leona Pierce; 14. Miss 
Fannie Gray Porter, the principal; 15. Kieo, 
Rose Spivak; 16. Russian, Frances Kovtynovivk; 
17. Italian, Frank Ciarlo; 18. German-Cana- 
dian, Robert Beck; 19. Swedish, Svea Holmbery; 
20. Asia Minor, Yakim Levy; 21. Maurice 
Westerman, captain of the winning fire preven- 
tion squad, of Polish-Czecho-Slovakian extrac- 
tion; 22. Polish, Isadore Weiner; 23. Lithua- 
nian, Sonia Turkenich; 24. Chinese-Russian 
Few, Alec Dolgoff; 25. Chinese, Ralph Leo; 
26. Isles of Rhodes, Mary Hasson; 27. Zveni- 
gorodka, Sam Wexler; 28. Ukrainian, Foe Ail; 
29. Sicilian, Frank Colistro; 30. Filipino, 
Fredrico Velgara; 31. Spanish, Rachel Honion; 
32. Ekatrinaslav, Rita Zak; 33. Swiss, 
Walter Zenger 


A Teacher of Aliens 


OVE of humanity and of her 

country have been the motive 
forces behind the work of Americaniza- 
tion which Fannie Gray Porter has been 
doing for more than a quarter of a century 
as principal of the Josiah Failing Gram- 
mar School in Portland, Oregon. Failing’s 
student body is composed of more than 
forty different nationalities. It is among 
these children that Miss Porter has 
chosen to do her life work. She has dis- 
covered the secret of reaching the soul 
of the alien. When she has accomplished 
this with a pupil she knows she has paved 
the way for developing a useful American 
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citizen. She is a charter member of the 
Americanization Council of her city and 
is active in the work of inculcating the 
principles of the American government. 

Ceremonies attendant to giving a large 
number of aliens their citizenship papers 
were held on Lincoln’s birthday in the 
Failing School. This was done in special 
honor to Miss Porter for her efficient 
work in the Americanization of foreigners. 
Many of the would-be citizens were 
parents of children attending her school. 

Fannie Porter does not use the same 
methods with all her alien pupils. She 
studies each child carefully, also the 
peculiarities of the child’s nationality. 
In the ungraded or opportunity room of 
the school students are advanced as 
rapidly as their natural capacities will 
permit. Most of these foreign-born have 
an honest enthusiasm for learning and 
make excellent records. 

“T recall the case of a Swedish girl who 
came to us last September,” said Miss 
Porter. ‘She was unable to speak a word 
of English and was in a very depressed 
state of mind. We found upon investiga- 
tion that her living conditions were not 
conducive to doing the best work. She 
was placed in a Jewish family where she 
might attend school and work for her 
board after school hours. The arrange- 
ment has proved satisfactory. She has 
been in school eight months, speaks 
English well and is making good progress 
in her studies. 

“A few children with bolshevistic 
tendencies have been discovered and to 
these children much personal attention 
has been given. We have sought to im- 
press upon their minds the duties and 
responsibilities of life and the necessity 
for law and order. If these measures fail 
it is necessary to use firmer methods. 
We believe that any outcropping of this 
spirit of lawlessness should be uprooted.” 
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The student body of Failing is con- 
sidered one of the foremost Americaniza- 
tion centers of the city. It is unusually 
strong in civic as well as other activities 
and shows an exceptionally well developed 
sense of community responsibility. ‘The 
National Fire Prevention Contest Pen- 
nant was won by the fire squad of the 
school, their time being thirty-four 
seconds. Cooperation of teachers and 
pupils made this record possible. ‘The 

captain of the fire squad is a boy of 
Polish-Czecho-Slovakian parentage. 

Miss Porter has theories which she 
puts into practice: 

“We have endeavored to instil thrift 
among our pupils. To this end we 
established Banking Day several years 
before the idea was generally adopted. 
Our children need these lessons in self- 
dependence more than any other class, 
coming as they do from homes where 
there are large families and where liv- 
ing conditions are hard. Many of our 
students have saved enough for college 
educations as well as for courses in art 
and music. One of our boys has just 
returned from six years of study abroad. 
He is a violinist and bids fair to become 
famous. His entire education has been 
financed through his own efforts. I have 
watched with keenest interest the de- 
velopment of children under my super- 








A Bishop 
of the 


Snows 





KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 
Peter Trimble Rowe is seventy years old but 
Father Time doesn’t know it. Rowe on snow- 
shoes is likely to out-distance the Reaper for many 
another year, Rowe being hale, hardy and unen- 
cumbered with a clumsy scythe. As Missionary 
Bishop of Alaska for thirty-one summers and 
winters he has ministered to flocks farthest north 
and knows the isolated outposts of civilization as 
the softer city man knows Main Street. A pio- 
neer miner and carpenter, he joined the other boys 
in the historic gold rushes of Dawson 
and the Yukon 
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Interesting Westerners 


vision. Among them are doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, business men and women. 
They came from timber that is sound 


and they are loyal to the country of their . 


adoption.” 

Failing has been called “The Melting 
Pot School” because of the numerous 
nationalities in attendance. Miss Porter 
is sometimes spoken of as “The Jane 
Addams of Portland,” her work re- 
sembling that of Miss Addams in many 
ways. M. Leona Nicuots. 





First, he was a printer; second, he was a duck- 
hunter; third, he became an inventor. Perhaps 
three is William R. Fohnson’s lucky number. 
Anyhow, printing, duck-shooting and inventing 
have so correlated in his career that he is now the 
largest manufacturer of decoy ducks in 
the United States 


Inventor of Decoy Ducks 


VER since an early American 

backwoodsman carved a duck 
out of a block of wood, set it upon a pond 
and successfully lured wild waterfowl 
within reach of his flintlock musket, one 
of the principal accessories of the duck 
hunter—whose numbers are legion—has 
been the wood decoy duck. But a decoy 
duck made of wood is a big, heavy, 
clumsy thing, as any hunter who has 
packed a dozen of them through a marsh 
hip-deep in mud will testify, and it re- 
mained for a western man of original 
ideas to revolutionize the duck decoy 
manufacturing industry and give to 
sportsmen a successful lure which they 
can carry round conveniently in the 
pockets of their hunting coats. 

For more than twenty years William 
R. Johnson conducted a bindery and 
printing plant in Seattle, Washington. 
Over the week-ends he followed his 
favorite pastime, duck hunting on the 
numerous shooting grounds on Puget 
Sound. He is an ardent sportsman and 
during that period of more than two 
decades missed only a few weekly shooting 
trips. On one of these hunts an incident 
occurred which resulted in his becoming 
the largest manufacturer of decoy ducks 
in the United States—and the idea was 
perfected on the conventional printing 
press in his plant in Seattle. 
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On this particular hunting trip John- 
son was carrying a dozen wood 
ducks in a sack, a weight of about fifty 
pounds. After a morning’s hunt on the 
tip of a sand-spit which projected into 
Puget Sound, he started to make his 
way bzck to camp and found the rising 
tide had cut him off, necessitating a 
laborious detour of a mile through mud 
and water. His burden of sacked wood 
decoys set him to thinking. “A duck secs 
only the outside of a decoy, so why carry 
so much weight?” he argued to himself. 
Being a printer by vocation, his thoughts 
naturally turned to paper substitutes. 

Upon returning to the city he made 
some folding decoys out .of waterproof 
fiber tagboard, floated by a thin cedar 
board which fitted snugly within the 
body. The decoys thus made he painted 
by hand in lifelike colors and took them 
to Dungeness to try them out. The, 
were crudely made but proved successfu! 
lures and he enjoyed an excellent day’: 
shooting. He went home and made som: 
more of them. Other hunters becam: 
interested and persuaded him to go into 
the manufacture of fiber decoy ducks on a 
large scale. Here again his versatility 
showed itself. He succeeded in turning 
out various species of duck and goose 
decoys in great quantities on his printing 
press, assembled them with his book- 
binding machinery, and today produces 
thousands of dozens annually which are 
sold in all parts of the United States, in 
Canada and in the Orient. 

LawreENcE WM. PEpDROSE. 





A Useful Citizen 





KEYSTONE VIEW COs 
Colorado has loyal civic assistance in Mrs. Helen 
B. Bell of Denver, a leader in the various new 
activities of women concerned with the economics 
of state and national life. She is the director of 
public relations for women with the Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
is also a director of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce 
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BertraM W. WILLIAMS 
wins the twenty-five 
dollar prize with 
his letter 


The City 
Different 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
c HE City Differ- 
ent,” that’s what 
Santa Fé proudly terms 
itself. Of course, differ- 
ence is not always a virtue 
in itself, but in these days 
of standardization in 
nearly everything, is it 
not a delight sometimes 
to get away from the rut? 

Most small towns 
throughout the country are appallingly 
alike in appearance, both in their natural 
features and in their man-made buildings 
and streets. Even the thoughts of their 
inhabitants are very similar—if we are to 
believe Sinclair Lewis. 

But not Santa Fé. It is old; almost 
hoary from the American standpoint. 
De Vargas was bartering there with the 
Indians before New York was thought 
of. Later, the long-haired trappers and 
traders from Ohio and the upper ene 
met the swart Mexicans at the end of the 
long trail that came from Kansas in the 
north and Chihuahua and far Mexico City 
inthe south. A rallying point and trading 
center for thousands of square miles. 

How many people in the United States 
have seen a building 150 years old? In 
Santa Fé the Palace of the Governors— 
a long, low, adobe structure, still in excel- 
lent preservation—was built over 300 
years ago. 

But do not think our City of the Holy 
Faith is a town of mean streets and tum- 
ble-down buildings. Far from it. With- 
out destroying its ancient picturesque- 
ness, the city council have managed to 
keep abreast of modern times with paved 
highways and an excellent water and 
sewerage system. Public buildings erected 
during the last decade or two have been 
built after the attractive Spanish style, 
with wide, tiled patios in the rear. Hotels 
and many private houses follow the 
Pueblo Indian school of architecture, with 
thick adobe walls and log ceilings—rest- 
ful to the eye outside, and delightfully 
cool in the interior. So many of the 
residents are famous artists that it is 
hardly likely they would choose such a 
spot to reside in were there not some 
fascination out of the ordinary. 

As to the physical aspects of the town, 
its surroundings and climate, no one who 
has ever visited the place will deny their 
excellence. Snow-capped mountains sur- 
round it on every side. The jagged peaks 
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The Palace of the Governors, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


of the Sangre de Christo to the east, and 
the dim purple of the Jemez Range to 
the west and north. Right through the 
center of the city dashes the little Santa 
Fé creek, a snow-fed torrent that seldom 
dries up even in the hottest months. 

Seven thousand feet above the sea 
level, the climate is as perfect as it is 
ossible to obtain in North America. 
here is a crisp dryness about the air 
that reminds one of a sparkling but for- 
bidden beverage. Even in the winter, 
despite Santa Fé’s high altitude, the tem- 
perature seldom goes below zero, the 
surrounding mountains protecting it from 
the cold blasts which sweep over the 
lower areas. 


No, This Is Not Utopia 
By A. BoosTER 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
OPULATION 3300; organized in 
1851; has never had an automobile 
accident, a burglary or a robbery, or a 
fight between a husband and wife, and 
is burdened with no traffic problem. 

That’s us! 

We are an industrial settlement in the 
central part of California. Among our 
most prominent industries are a large fur- 
niture factory, a mill employing hundreds 
of men, a modern laundry, a shoe factory, 
tailoring factory, community farms and 
various smaller activities too numerous 
to mention. 

No one is ever out of employment. If 
a man loses his job a bureau places him 
somewhere else, without loss of a minute’s 
time. 

Our social side is not neglected—all 
churches are represented. Our library is 
one of the best; our hospital, modern 
and efficient. 

Recreation is carried on by the com- 
munity, there being no charge for ad- 
mission to any of the athletic contests. 

Our streets, lined with a profusion of 
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flowers, are clean and 
beautiful, and our park, 
though small, is one of 
the best in the state. 

Nights are quiet. No 
howling dogs or crowing 
roosters to disturb our 
slumbers. 

In our largest restau- 
rant ajazz orchestra plays 
during every meal, and a 
forty-piece band serenades 
us during the balmy sum- 
mer evenings. 

We are not a mercenary 
community. We do not 
strive for money. The 
cutthroat competition that 
exists in every city, town 
and hamlet of our fair 
United States is totally 
lacking here. 

We have a highly organized police de- 
partment. There is romance in the way 
it operates—the old hourly calling from 
one post to the other, “Nine o’clock and 
all’s well’. 

Every resident, regardless of his finan- 
cial state, receives the same courteous 
and thorough dental and medical treat- 
ment. 

Do you wonder that our population is 
ever increasing? 

A state organization is always working 
to bring in new residents of the proper sort. 

That there is a lure to our city is evi- 
denced by the fact that many who leave 
find their way back sooner or later. 

Does this sound like Utopia? 

Well, it’s all the truth—only more so. 

You will want more information about 
our busy little city. 

Our chamber of commerce will be glad 
to furnish any data you desire. 

Write to our mayor, Warden Frank J. 
Smith, San Quentin, California. 


The Citizens of La Junta, 


Colo., Work Together 
By J. H. SHanx 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
A BROAD expanse of grass-covered 
prairie sloping gently down to- 
wards the Arkansas River; now and then 
the characteristic howl of a coyote, a 
herd of buffalo or antelope, an occasional 
jack rabbit, and here and there a flock of 
prairie chickens were all the signs of life 
if we except Indians and caravans of 
prairie schooners passing over the Santa 
Fé Trail from Independence, Kansas, to 

Santa Fé and California. 
Just a part of the desolation was La 
cg fifty years ago when the Santa Fé 
uilt this far on its way west. Today 
there are 7000 people, paved streets, 
storm and sanitary sewers, a four-story 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The front facade of the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Fames F. Waring 
in Denver is made lovely through 
a blending of architectural design 
by F. B. B. Benedict and the 
graceful growth of landscape de- 
velopment by McCrary, Culley 
and Carhart, landscape archi- 
tects. The house is a cool sage 
green trimmed with the creamy 
buff of Del Norte lava; to com- 
plement the tone of the walls only 
the softest gray greens in foliage 
were selected for planting. In 
the lower view are Russian 
olive, Western red cedars, 
snowberry and lace-vine 


The Denver Home of Dr. Fames F. Waring 
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Colonial in type, yet 
‘iffering in many of 
the interesting details, 
re the entrances to 
nese carefully de- 
signed dwellings in 
Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. Each doorway 
has individual charm. 
The architect for both 
houses was Leonard 
C. Wollz. Paul R. 
Walsh is the owner of 
the one reproduced 
above. The other 1s 
the residence of Mrs. 
A. G. Philbin 


Photographs 5y courtesy 
of the California 
Redwood Association 








Doorways of Distinction 
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Homes and Gardens 











A study of the various 
Seatures in these illus- 
trations reveals the 
ready adaptability to 
different designs of the 
wood for which the 
Golden State is fa- 
mous, California reda- 
wood. Siding, pillars, 
doors, shutters, trel- 
lises—all that ts struc- 
tural and ornamental 
here had its origin in 
the splendid forests of 
the West. Exterior 
surfaces are painted to 
gain the color desired 

















Western Homes and Gardens 








HAT the cool refreshing porch 
is to the home in summer, the 
sun room can equal in winter 
cheerfulness. 

There are really three types 
of sun rooms available for the 
various needs of a home. The 
ideal room is the one carefully 

lanned when the house is 
ede with regard to the maxi- 
mum of sunny exposure and 
convenient accessibility to 
other rooms. But a_ porch 
glassed in, or a sunny room 
with numerous windows added, 
are two other types that may 
be successful. 

The outdoor effect, achieved 
by furnishing and decoration, 
is what gives a sun room pleas- 
ing atmosphere, and the exte- 
rior wall of a house can be quite 
as attractive a background as 
an inner wall. There is, in- 
deed, great variety of mate- 
rials used as walls; plaster 
or wall-board, tiles, stucco 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Notable features in this 
cheerful sun room are 
the arched unshaded 
windows, arched door- 
way with screen opening 
into the garden and the 
graceful stenciled pat- 
tern following the curves 
of windows and door. 
Comfort is provided by 
cushioned wicker furni- 
ture and the sun sup- 
plies the only pattern 
needed for the floor 


Latticed walls give an out-door note to this sun room used 
Sor informal meals. Light is tempered by half-curtains 
of bamboo. A Chinese gong adds an oriental touch 
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Western Homes and Gardens 











Photo by 
Charles Alma 
Byers 


The garden of F.O. Stokes in Santa Monica, 
California, is a delightful example of the 
manner in which plants of varying habit 
may be placed effectively as a natural deco- 
ration for a cream stucco wall. Buxus 
borders the graveled walks. Italian cypress, 
palms, bamboo and the fronds of a banana 
are the greenery, relieved by poinsettias and 
other vivid flowers in their season 
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Beauty 
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Photo copyright by 
Fred H. Kiser, 
Portland, Oregon 


Nymphaea in bloom on the bauer estate 
in Oregon. Six years ago some water lilies 
were planted in the lake to add to its scenic 
beauty. They thrived so remarkably that 
the owner of the property decided to utilize 
some of the lake’s expanse commercially, 
Two acres of choicest varieties of nymphaea 
are the lovely result of what began as 
an amateur’s casual experiment 
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She sat there for a long time. 

It was past midnight before she 
heard his step. He came slowly up the 
path and they regarded each other for 
an instant without speaking, then she 
said gently: 

“I waited up for you, Douglas, dear.” 

“Yes, Margaret. There was con- 
straint in his voice. 

She was silent. How tired and drawn 
he looked! “I shall have to force him 
to tell me,” she told herself. 


OUGLAS,” she began directly, 

“Tf you don’t want me to know, 

I won’t know, but I feel there is some- 

thing wrong and that you are unhappy.” 

“Tt’s awfully good of you, Margaret, 

to care especially,” he returned, making 

an almost fierce effort to be natural, 

“but the fact is I have been through 

Heaven since I left London—and Hell,” 

and for an instant she saw that look in 

his eyes again. Suddenly she realized 

how little she had really divined of his 
misery. 

“Come, sit down,” she invited, trying 
to speak naturally and moved ‘making 
a place for him on the steps. He sat down 
facing the lagoon, his head against her 
knee. 

“Dear,” she said quietly, “tell me 
about it,” and for a moment it seemed to 
her that he was a little boy again, coming 
to this sure haven of comfort. 


“T am afraid I can’t give 


Pomaraa 


(Continued from page 35) 


I suffered enough in those few days after 
I had given her up to know that there is 
only one thing on earth that counts in 
marriage; great love. 

He stopped speaking for a moment. 
Margaret’s thoughts busied themselves 
fre nziedly; her throat felt dry; she 
wanted to scream, but by a mighty 
effort of self-control she kept silent and 
at length he took up the tale again: 

“We found each other again,” he said, 
“And she promised to come away with 
me as—my wife. There was an old 
priest down there who, I knew, would 
marry us. And then,” he hesitated, 
“something happened, and I—God for- 
give me—I ran away—bolted!”’ 

He spoke with great violence and got 
up suddenly, stepping onto the porch 
and began walking up and down. It 
was as though some bodily movement 
were absolutely necessary to him. 

Margaret Ramsay could not speak for 
a moment. She sat quite still on the top 
step, her world falling into pieces about her. 

All at once he stopped before her and an 
intense shining look came into his eyes. 

“I’m going back,” he said quietly. 

Margaret knew a moment of utter 





you the whole. story,” he 
began slowly. “You'll have 
to forgive me for that,” he 
paused, went on: “Briefly 
it is this,” his voice had sud- 
denly become hard. “TI fell 
in love with someone out 
here whom I didn’t think it 
square to the family to 
marry. She was very beauti- 
ful and unusual, but—.” 
Margaret interrupted 
“Was she 


quickly. a—is 
she a—.” 

“Native?” he — supplied. 
“No, not exactly. Her father 


is Francois Jeanbon, the 
painter.” 

“Jeanbon?” she echoed. 
“But that is French!” she 
cried, and a thrill of relief 
went through her. 

He nodded. 

“Her mother is a native 
woman,” he said quietly and 
continued: “I let her see 
quite plainly that although 
I cared for her, I couldjnot 
possibly marry her and take 
her away. I made sure she 
understood, besides, that a 
girl waited for me in London. 
I really intended to ask Effie 
Sherwood to marry me, you 
know!” 

Margaret’s heart gave a 
frantic leap. 

“God!” he cried, in a heat 
of self abasement, “I grow 
cold when I remember what 
a cad I was! I hurt her 











horribly, I know! Well,” 


he continued grimly, “the 
thing was too strong for me. 
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Lake Crescent, Olympic National Forest, Washington 
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Her two hands clenched tightly 
Then they fell apart 
and she got to her feet and came up to 
the porch facing him. Her face was very 
pale, but her voice was quite steady: 


despair. — 
together in her lap. 


“Douglas, Douglas!’ she cried. “You 
can’t have thought of what it would 
mean to you.” 

“Yes,” he told her quietly. “I have 
thought of everything.” 

His eyes rested on her steadily and 
his voice was very gentle. 

“Tve got to go back, Margaret,” he 
said. “I could never find peace otherwise.” 

She stood quite still looking at him. 
A few moments later she kissed him 
and went quietly away. 

He sat down and drew out his pipe. 

It was no easy task he had set for 
himself, he thought, but any doubts or 
misgivings as to his course were over 
now. Life had queer things in store for 
one, surely nothing queerer than this. 
He saw with a clear-sighted vision a life 
utterly detached from the world he had 
always known. A life of struggle, some- 
thing so difficult that only the Douglas 
Ede, new born this night, could face it. 

At last Douglas raised his head from 
his hands, looking toward the East. 
Pomaraa seemed very near; he closed 
his eyes, she was in his arms. ‘The 
delicious odor of the frangipani seemed 
to envelop him. 

“I’m coming back, Pom,” he said 
aloud, and with the words, 
his new manhood came upon 
him. 

XXII 

HE Taravao was leav- 

ing Papeete harbor 
for the return trip to the 
Marquesas. Douglas Ede 
stood at the rail looking 
back at the distant peaks 
golden in the sunlight. 

He had destroyed the 
past; the last link had gone 
with Margaret and Efhe 
when their steamer sailed. 
Henceforth he was to live, as 
certain others lived, he and 
Pom in an oasis of their 
own. His arrangements had 
all been made; they would 
go at once to Honolulu, and 
Pom would be examined at 
Molokai. 

The trip down was one of 
feverish restlessness to him. 
The skipper wondered at the 
look of anxious _ strain 
stamped upon the English- 
man’s face, but he made no 
comment. His passenger 
paid well, and if he chose to 
spend his time voyaging back 
and forth with him, it was 
no concern of his! All the 
English were a little mad 
anyway! 

The morning the island 
came into view Douglas was 
on deck. Motionless, both 
hands clasping the rail he 
stared toward the land 
which every moment came 
more clearly into view. The 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Presbyterian Church to underwrite the 
enterprise for the first year. The Presby- 
tery of the San Joaquin then agreed to 
release Mr. Gunn so that he could devote 
all of his energy to the job and the 
Yosemite Project was under way. 

As manager of the scheme, it was Mr. 
Gunn’s first job to organize, to lay down a 
definite plan of action. Assured of the 
approval of the Federal Government and 
the Protestant Churches, his next move 
was to secure the assistance of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Their consent to join 
the undertaking was gladly given and 
their encouragement and cooperation has 
been complete. 


HEN came the task of selecting 

competent representatives from 
the various bodies included in the plan. 
A permanent corporate name was adopted 
The Yosemite National Park 
Church. A Board of Trustees 
was chosen and a constitution 
and by-laws drafted. In the 
body of the constitution is 
set forth the purpose of the 
new organization: “The 
establishment and mainte- 
nance of a place for divine 
worship in the Yosemite 
Valley.” No dogma or 
schism about that! Simply 
a straightforward statement 
of a purpose typical of the 
American spirit, pregnant 
with magnificent — spiritual 
possibilities. 

So the Yosemite National 
Park Church went on trial. 
During the summer of 1925, 
Sabbath School and church 
services were held in the new 
auditorium owned by Mr. A. 
C. Pillsbury who generously 
allowed the Church to use 
the building free of charge. 
Vesper services were held at 
the Camp Curry auditorium. 

In his report to the Board 
of Trustees Mr. Gunn says: 

“For six Sundays we did 
not have enough seats to 
care for the people who 
came, and many were turned 
away. A point of interest is 
that our church attendance 
was always in excess of that 
at the theater and that the 
free-will offerings at the 
church were larger than the 
door receipts at the theater. 

“The Yosemite National 
Park Church has become 


Where Creed is Least 


(Continued from page 21) 


popular in its first year. The idea 
of all denominations, including the 
Roman Catholic, getting together in this 
fashion has seemed to strike a vital point 
in the thoughts of many. 

“Speakers of various denominations 
have addressed the congregation and it 
is especially interesting to note that the 
denomination of the speaker was never 
announced. 

“Among those who signed cards signi- 
fying interest in the movement are four- 
teen different denominations, together 
with many others who have never joined 
any church at all; in fact this was the first 
time, in many cases, where these indi- 
viduals’ names had ever appeared on any 
church record. 

“We must wake up to the fact that 








people really want to worship in the 

alley, and within a_ building and 
about an equipment prepared for the 
service.” 

It is evident that the work so far is a 
success. Even with the handicaps under 
which the services were carried on last 
summer, it was obvious from the steady 
attendance that there is a definite place 
in the Valley’s scheme of things for a 
church of this kind. 

The Board of Trustees, therefore, is 
looking ahead. The Federal Government 
has agreed to allow a lease on Govern- 
ment land for the erection of the necessary 
building or buildings. Plans are under 
way for the edifice which is expected to 
include full church equipment—pipe- 
organ, chimes and all. The “manager” 
plan first adopted has worked out so 
well that it will be continued; a resident 
manager will be appointed 
and held responsible for 
arranging religious services 
and meetings of all kinds, 
together with general direc- 
tion of all religious work in 


the Valley. 


T will be made clear, 
too, that there is not to 
be an actual union of all 
church services; such is not 
the purpose of the movement. 
Opportunities will be afforded 
for individual denomina- 
tional worship. Each church 
will preserve its own iden- 
tity; there will be no basic 
surrender of beliefs or church 
formalities. There shall also 
exist by implication an agree- 
ment not to engage in prose- 
lyting; the highest test of the 
faithful observance of his 
duties by the manager will 
be in the scrupulous obser- 
vance of this implication. 
Finally, all people will be 
welcome to all services. In 
this stipulation is the key- 
note of the entire scheme. 
And it is especially gratify- 
ing to observe that this 
specific feature of the plan, 
which at first seemed im- 
practicable to many, is pre- 
cisely the feature which has 
“put it over’—which has 
assured the Yosemite Nation- 
al Park Church of success 
in its double mission of re- 





Nevada Falls, Yosemite National Park 


ligious tolerance and spiritual 
opportunity. 





“Bill,” he said to Daily when he had 
reached home, ‘‘Come and look at this.” 
He took the mill stamp and struck it into 
a timber leaving a plainly stamped mark 
F.C. L. ‘Now watch,” he took the queer 
piece of metal placed it over the letters 
and struck it with ahammer. The letters 
were now E.G. E. “Simple aint it?” 

Mr. Keith offered fifty dollars reward 
for information identifying the owner of 
the stamp. hen Annie saw the offer 
and the queer piece of metal she began, 
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cApple Sauce -Annie 


(Continued from page 27) 


“Why! why!” then stopped. The piece 
of metal was one of the things that had 
fallen out of Tony’s pocket and which she 
had tossed out of the cook house window. 
Fifty dollars would buy such a fine wed- 
ding outfit. She did want John to be 
proud of her. Fifty dollars would go a 
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long ways. She felt of her sore wrist with 
the bandage still on it and wondered how 
it must have felt with apple sauce all over 
one’s face and running down under the 
collar. But fifty dollars would buy a 
pretty dress. She remembered Tony’s 
frightened face and his fear of going to 
jail. 

: Did Annie have that new dress for her 
wedding? Women are queer. Queer 
about men. About men who can’t fight 
back. 
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You've never | 
driven anything \ike it 


Accept our invitation to drive the Nine- Vital engine improvements, developed by 
teen-Twenty-Seven Buick. Buick and General Motors, have created a 


ihe ice lil: ii ar i ai Glial tite new Buick engine that is vibrationless 
7 oe 4 beyond belief. 


of the contrast between Buick’s new, vibra- 


tionless performance and the performance Buick has made another great contribution 
to motor car progress—another remarkable 


results in the average car. 
addition to Buick value. 


We want you to know what it is like to 
travel, with the new Buick Valve-in-Head 
Engine as your motive power. 


Here at moderate price, is performance 
literally without an equal at any price. 

P . , ‘ we as > is dri his gre 
You will discover extraordinary quietness All we ask you to do is drive this great 
and smoothness at every point on the 
speedometer. You’ve never yet driven anything like it! 


new Car. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The Last of the First Americans 


their villages. are on record in the Santa 
Barbara Mission, where they were written 
down by the Franciscans as given by 
the remnant of the Chumash tribe during 
those initial Christianizing days of Cali- 
fornia. 

The mounds are really “dumps” in the 
western sense, consisting mostly of refuse 
and not created for a purpose like those 
of the aborigines in the eastern United 
States. The natives threw cast-off matter 
out of their huts in every direction until 
in the course of generations mammoth 
piles accumulated and spread even over 
the graves of their dead, always just 
beyond the habitations of the living. 

Traces of dwellings of the First Culture 
folk have been found and show that they 
were partially subterranean and probably 
had dome-shaped roofs like Eskimo igloos. 
Later homes were made of poles set in 
circles thirty feet in diameter, 
bent dome shape, and the 
frame wrapped with withes. 
Tules and grass were em- 
ployed for thatching. Huts 
were used only during incle- 
ment weather, several families 
sharing one. There were 
private sleeping quarters and 
the heads of families always 
had their own apartments. 
Ne ie ten 2 

evolving by imper- 
ceptible degrees, brought into 
being a strong, virile type— 
fearless hunters of the bear, 
mountain lion, elk and deer. 
Perhaps a new influx of set- 
tlers arrived to stimulate to 
greater activities those al- 
ready pioneers. They aban- 
doned the foothills to dwell 
in the headlands alongshore. 
Skeletons of this period show 
they were a larger form. 
They made immense spears 
and arrowheads. Layers of 
mammal bones a foot and a 
half deep, with few shells, remain to aid 
us in deciphering the history of the great 
hunters. 

Now they began selecting with closer 
care the stones for mortars, and made 
efforts at shaping them. A distinct pat- 
tern, to be held between the knees of the 
grinder, denotes progress. Handstones of 
this time show that four sides were used, 
thus gradually leading to the evolution 
of the pestle. A deep-ground mortar re- 
quired the use of the end of the stone, 
since fingers would otherwise be scraped 
by the rubbing motion. 

Then the first food-bowls came into 
existence and with them the pestle at- 

tained proportion, the deeper receptacles 
requiring a long implement. Some of the 
latter were merely beach stones already 
shaped by wear and tear of the breakers. 
Step by step all along we find a steady, 
natural development in the numerous 
handiworks. In this primitive, simple ad- 
vancement lies a peculiar and persistent 
attraction for both student and layman. 

About 800 A. D. the Second Culture 
merged into the third. No new blood 


It filter 
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Of beauty. 


(Continued from page 17) 


seems to have been introduced, though 
greater vigor and _ estheticism  char- 
acterized the period. Craftsmanship 
matched the best of the eastern Indians. 
Villages were moved to cliffs or the 
mouths of canyons. Handmade objects 
assumed more nearly perfect lines. Pestles 
were turned out of such length that manip- 
ulators could stand upright and do the 
pounding at their feet. Everything show- 
ing flaws was at this time discarded with 
a reckless disregard of infinite labor ex- 
pended on it. Chipping of stone was done 
with hammers or picks made of a green 
substance of volcanic origin found in 
small quantities forty miles back in the 
Santa Ynez range and so hard that it will 
turn the finest tempered steel of today. 

Sturdy seagoing canoes, made of pine 


Spectrum 


By Apa Hastincs HEDGES 


Seen through the prism of your love my days 
Are rainbow-hued. The lovely coloring 


with radiance the humblest thing 


I do; and all small joys beneath its rays 
Kindle to rapture. With still stranger powers 
‘S bitterness from tears and stains 
Old griefs to gentle sadness, as the panes 
Of rich-toned glass transmute the light to showers 
Bathed in this translucent flame 

My life’s poor sequence, pale as desert sands, 
Has broken into iridescent bands 

Of splendor, gold and purple hours reclaim 
Its shady solitudes and lure my feet 
Toward dawns that grow more luminous and sweet. 


planks twenty-four feet long and calked 
with asphaltum, began gliding on the 
Pacific. Soon they crossed the treacherous 
Santa Barbara Channel, for food-bowls 
evolved into superb Steitite ollas fash- 
ioned of stone are found only on Santa 
Catalina and Santa Cruz Islands, where 
they probably were made. No cooking 
utensils equaling these are in evidence 
among the relics of other aboriginals, and 
the best artisans today would have a 
hard time in hollowing out duplicates. 

Numerous examples of hunting appa- 
ratus of the period show splendid barbaric 
art. From Shalwaj village, now Fernald 
Point, came arrowheads daintily cut and 
the heads of war clubs admirably formed 
from beautiful stone. Knives used for 
skinning animals were chipped from flint 
with exactitude and the adherence of 
black matter reveals that asphaltum was 
used to attach blades to handles. Quant 
tities of asphalt ‘“‘cloves”, so called be- 
cause of resemblance to the whole spice, 
were made by the Chumash belles, who 
pressed them over the lower end of each 
blade of grass in their skirts, thus holding 
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the fairy like garment down and in place 
very much as the modern woman wears 
lead weights for the same purpose! 
Scant of costume, they burdened them- 
selves with ornaments. In Amolamol vil- 


lage, situated where is now the foot of | 


Chapala street, Santa Barbara, was un- 
earthed an elaborate array of shell beads 
and also shell fish hooks and bone needles. 
Beards of sealions dipped first in asphal- 
tum and then in sand were the drills that 
put holes through these objects. There’s 
a rare sample of ingenuity! A notable 
example of a necklace strung by this 
means is fabricated from the vertebrae 
of a shark. Heavy stone rings were hung 
in the hair. 


EAUTIFUL symbolism was the 
Chumash religion. Into  cere- 
monial bowls made from the vertebrae of 
whales was shaken the polien 

of flowers, insuring, they 














believed, a fertility to a 


natural-sprung crop of their 
food supply or to the adults 
in a decreasingly populated 
village. In one grave Dr. 
Rogers found six little objects 
carved of stone to represent 
fishes and doubtless use 
as charms to bring good luck 
to the anglers. Indians in this 
country had no marking for 
their buried, but the Chumash 


A 


aS- 


an arch over each grave. 
mature person, it was 
sumed, could care for himself 
or herself in going to the 
other world, but in many 
instances canoes were buricd 
with children to make easier 
the mysterious voyage. 

In First Culture graves 
Dr. Rogers found the bodies 
buried prostrate. Later «ll 
the dead were placed in the 
embryonic posture, head bent 
forward and arms _ folded 
across the breast. The First Culture 
natives covered their dead with metates 
to protect them, and the Second Cul- 
ture used flat stones or slabs. The 
Third Culture, believing the remains of 
their loved ones should mingle with the 
remains of their ancestors, reverently 
raised the bones of the First Culture 
Chumash, laid the bodies of their imme- 
diate kin in the’ excavation, and then 
replaced the ancient skeletons on top. 
Finding the metates in these earliest 
tombs they carried the idea further by 
depositing there immense Steitite ollas 
and other utensils. 

At Mejnei, a village seventeen miles 
from Santa Barbara and now a bean field, 
was a veritable windfall of Second and 
Third Culture artifacts—an exceeding 
wide range of materials. A trench cut 
through the black, shell-mixed soil dis- 
closed fifteen circles that once were Chu- 
mash houses. In the center of each 
remained an ash heap from the fires of 
generations. Round about, in plain view 
of both sea and mountains, were three 
main burial grounds. 
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Look Mother. [can polish too! 
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} is easy NOW to have beautiful waxed floors in every 
room. It makes no difference whether the floors are 
old or new—of wood, linoleum, tile or composition. 
And it matters not how the floors are finished— with 
varnish, shellac, wax or paint. Try the Johnson Wax 
Treatment on them. 


By this new method all hard work is avoided and you 
are saved the bother and expense of frequent refinishing. 
It will take only a few minutes. You don’t need to stoop. 
It won't soil your hands. And your floors will glow 
with a new brightness and beauty. 


All vou do is to spread on a thin coat of Johnson's 
Polishing Wax. This cleans as it waxes. Then run the 
Johnson Electric Polisher over the floor and let ELEC- 
TRICITY do all the work. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This Electric Floor Polisher runs itself—you don’t need 
to push it or bear down on it—just guide it. It is ten 
times better and quicker than the old-fashioned hand 
methods. With it you can polish all your floors in the 
time it used to take to do a single room. 


RENT IT FOR $2.00 A DAY 


From your neighborhood store or your painter you can 
rent this beauty-giving Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 
a day. In one day you can make every floor a foundation 
of gleaming beauty on which your rugs and furniture 
will reveal new charm and value. 


Telephone NOW and make an appointment to rent a 
Johnson Electric Floor Polisher for a day. Or buy one 
outright for your own exclusive use. The investment is 
small for so great a convenience. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


Factory branches at: 
Los ANGELES SEATTLE DENVER 





San FRANc'sco 





ISHING WAX 
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Around a medicine man’s shrine lay fif- 
teen different objects. The central feature 
was acup-like stone holder with a round 
stone or ball showing traces of the asphalt 
that once upheld a circlet of feathers, and 
arranged about it various charms. There 
were pointed cylindrical stones from two 
to twelve inches long and of different 
colors, all of a substance foreign to the 
region. Highly polished, they show slight 
grooving where twine made from giant 
nettles was tied with a bit of asphalt to 
aid in the fastening when worn by a 
tribesman or attached to the prow of 
his boat to insure a good haul and a safe 
return. 

Quaint bone or stone effigies carved to 
represent birds or fishes were among the 
charms. One, the shape of a foot with a 
hole bored partly through, was the medi- 
cine man’s masterpiece. Half buried in 
the soil it was supposed to jump out at 
the right warrior when he should pass; 
and worn by him it would protect him 
in battle and even render him invisible. 

Pipes were used by the medicine men 
only and not puffed at by the strolling 
villagers. Made of a glossy black meta- 
morphosed stone called Staurotide they 
are preserved as though just finished. In 
case of illness the smoke, produced by 
burning wild tobacco, was blown in the 
four directions over the patient. Did 
someone suffer from an infection the 
heated pipe was pressed on or cupped 
over the sore, cauterizing it, even as still 
is done. At funerals and marriage cere- 
monials the smoke was blown in the 
cardinal directions over the deceased or 
the contracting parties. There is no tra- 
dition that dissolution and matrimony 
were viewed in the same light! 


IRST historical data regarding the 
Chumash is of June, 1542, when 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, with his two 
vessels, anchored off the Santa Barbara 


The Last of the First Americans: John L. Von Blon 


shore and traded with the peaceable na- 
tives. He called their villages “los pueblos 
de las canoas” because they had so many 
large canoes, rowed by fishermen dressed 
in skins, and lived largely upon raw sea 
foods. Cabrillo’s records tell us there was 
evidence of a numerous population. 

Sixty years later when Sebastian Viz- 
caino passed through the broad channel 
between the island chain and the main- 
land, naming it El Canal de Santa Bar- 
bara, he reported the valley inhabited 
by 200,000 persons. What appeared to 
be a king came aboard from a boat having 
four paddles and urged them to come 
ashore. Seeing only men on the ship he 
offered ten women from his town for each 
Spaniard. It is believed they resisted the 
temptation and sailed on. 

Dr. Rogers estimates there can have 
been but half the number Vizcaino jotted 
down. Every page of Cabrillo’s chronicle, 
he says, is eloquent of the fact that from 
Gaviota Pass to the Rincon the coast was 
thickly populated. Sixty villages already 
discovered and crowding every available 
spot having the required setting bear out 
Cabrillo’s record. 

“Between that time and the advent of 
the Spanish occupation, during the clos- 
ing years of the eighteenth century, a dire 
calamity overtook the Chumash nation. 
It may have been an invading force that 
departed again. No early historian seems 
to have delved into the nature of this 

catastrophe; but the teeming, happy, 
carefree throngs of dancing natives 
described and loved by Cabrillo’s chroni- 
cler had dwindled in the two intervening 
centuries to a few thousand dejected and 
spiritless creatures easily brought under 
the domination of the friars. When they 
were impounded in the walls behind the 
mission and subjected to a life wholly at 
variance with that to which they had 
been reared, practically the last vestige 
of the race melted aw Ae 


HE Fourth Culture, a misnomer, 
begins with the time of white 
traders’ visitations and reveals a perishing 
race degraded by the evil influences of the 
whiskey-drinking newcomers. The abori- 
gines traded their honor, their peace of 
mind and their needed material belong- 
ings for firewater, paltry beads and cheap 
knives. Much on was given them 
in payment for work done for the soldiers 
of the Presidio of Santa Barbara, founded 
by Father Serra in 1782. A little later 
the padres, realizing their sad plight, took 
them into a sort of serfdom, confined 
them behind the walls of the church they 
helped build brick by brick of mud, and 
kept them working. In due time all were 
stretched in long rows beneath the soil 
in the cemetery back of the chapel, where 
they sleep by hundreds and thousands. 
In 1884 only forty pure-blood Chumash 
are said to have been alive. Within mem- 
ory of living man the last village they 
occupied was at Cieneguita, meaning 
“Little Swamp,” on the Hope Ranch 
three miles from Santa Barbara. 

Juan Justo alone remains. Rheumatic, 
lame, penniless and nearly seventy, he 
helps care for the guinea pigs and chickens 
in the yard of a widowed cousin with a 
strain of Chumash in her veins who kindly 
gave him shelter when his wife suc- 
cumbed, a dozen years ago. His is a 
pitiful existence but he utters no com- 
plaint. He can converse in both English 
and Spanish. When Santa Barbara was 
very small he earned a living as street 
sweeper and once steadfastly refused to 
accept an increase of pay, declaring it 
too much! 

Calling of an average mortal to his 
reward means no more than the end of 
a generation. When the eternal summons 
shall come to Juan Justo it will break 
a span of hundreds of centuries and spell 
“finis” to the career of a distinct race— 
the first in America! 





eA Matter of Subtraction 


At last the task was over. Again the 
surreptitious transaction of payment was 
skilfully accomplished and he accom- 
panied her to the door. Again they 
lingered a moment in understanding si- 
lence. Then he opened and 


(Continued from page 20) 


will bring to your house.” For a moment 
she stood looking down. Then, drawing 
a piece of paper from her purse, wrote 


the address and, without directly meeting 
his glance, handed it to him. 

But as she moved gracefully away, a 
new light shone in the dark eyes, the red 
lips parted in a tender smile. 

“What a sweetness! What 





she passed out. But, even as 
she moved away, he recalled 


her. 
“Signora! One thousand 
pardons. But that tonic I 


promised!” 

She turned inquiringly. “A 
tonic?” Slowly the faintest 
flush crept over the cool olive 
skin. “Ah, yes. I had for- 
gotten. It is of no importance. 
Next Friday—” 

“But, it is of the utmost 
importance. Dio mio, what a 
negligence! Signora, this very 
day, I repair my neglect. This 
eda I steep the herbs. 
Tomorrow—.” 

“Yes?” she queried softly. 

“Tomorrow evening, with 
your gracious permission, I 
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PHOTO BY C. H. FARMER 
You never see anything like this if you are carrying a gun. Fortunately 
for us (and the deer) the photographer had his camera along 
and was able to shoot this unusual picture of one of 
the wild deer in Trinity National Forest 
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a simplicity!’ she murmured. 
“In truth, all men are like 
children, with the hearts like 
little glass windows. A tonic! 
To my house!” 

The light in her eyes softened 
with dreamy happiness. ‘He 
is a fine man, handsome, no 
doubt some money in the 
bank, a refined business. Per- 
haps not of the social standing 
of Piccirillo, but—is this not 
America, where there is neither 
aristocracy nor titles? And 
were not hearts made before 
titles?” 

“Certainly,” 
little bird. 


chirped the 


“Most assuredly,” laughed 
the sun. 
And the Widow Piccirillo 
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Briltiance for little 


NEW ERA of mental and 

physical well-being is dawn- 

ing for children and to Morton’s 
Iodized Salt goes the credit. 

Health authorities found that 


the addition of a small amount of 


iodine to this famous table salt 
has a tonic effect on the body and 
prevents simple goiter. 

And goiter, until now, has been 
a prime cause of ill health and 
backwardness in children of the 
pre-school and school age. In 
some localities as high as 70% of 
children were affected needlessly. 


To combat this condition and 


safeguard health, Morton’sIodized 










minds, streneth for tittle bodes 


Salt was prepared at the request 
of food and health authorities. 

Used on the table and in cook- 
ingitsupplies Nature’s vital iodine 
that should be provided by every- 
day foods and drinking water, but 
all too often is not. 

This better table salt tastes and 
looks likethe Morton’s Salt you’ve 
always used—and“ When it Rains (4 
it Pours”; the height of conve- 
nience. 


) 


You should read our interesting y 
free book telling when andhowto y 
guard against goiter in children 
and adults. Merely clip the 
coupon and mail today. 


“When It Rains 
It Pours” 


FREE! Merton Salt “Company “hieacie 
Dept. go, Chicago, Ill. 





Simple Goiter.’’ 
Name 
Address 
City. 











Please send me FREE copy ‘*The Prevention of 
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60 A Matter 
hurried along, smiling, enjoying the noise 
and activity about her. 

But in his shop, Paolo Bianchini neither 
smiled nor did he enjoy the noise and 
activity about him. Instead, a vast de- 
pression, a nameless uneasiness held him. 
With abstracted attention, he shaved and 
clipped and massaged his customers, for 
the first time in thirty years thoroughly 
bored by their chatter. 

Nor did this unusual boredom lessen 
until the following evening, when, sitting 
beneath the enlarged portrait of the late 
Chevalier, he ate the little sugared cakes 
and drank the good port wine from the 
thin red glasses embossed with forget-me- 
nots. Then his usual gayety returned and 
he talked eloquently of many things while 
she listened, absorbed as a woman should 


be. 


ND when he left, close upon mid- 

night, it was to walk whistling 
back to his room, there to dream of being 
lost in a black and dusky wood, fragrant 
with a strange disturbing scent. 

Two weeks passed; three. Now, rare 
indeed was the evening that the widow 
Piccirillo sat alone staring down into the 
street. Nor did she wander restlessly 
about the immaculate flat seeking dis- 
traction. Now her days passed quickly, 
filled with pleasant tasks. In the morn- 
ings she marketed, as she had done in the 
days of the late Chevalier’s most ardent 
appreciation of her housekeeping. All 
afternoon she sang as she concocted the 
dishes prohibited by the Chevalier in his 
last years because of a serious stomach 
derangement. 

Returned to her womanly heritage of 
service, she produced marvels of gastro- 
nomic ingenuity which not only delighted 
the palate of Paolo Bianchini but eroded 
the last of his pessimism concerning the 
likeness of all women. 

Before the ravioli of the Widow Picci- 
rillo, the incomparable omelettes and za- 
baglione, philosophy fled. Loneliness 
evaporated and they laughed 
like children at nothing, fell 
into long silences more in- 
timate than speech. 

And then into this hap- 
piness strode Dante Merola, 
black, menacing and _sus- 
picious. 

“‘How long,” he demanded, 
“do you think I wait? Four 
weeks since your last letter! 
It is a lifetime. If you 
cannot—” 

“Enough,” commanded the 
other. “Do you desire a 
wanton that falls into the 
arms at the first gesture? I 
have made progress. She is 
interested. But she is a 
lady. One proceeds with 
caution.” 

“Interested!” thundered 
Merola. “Do you think that 
her interest cools the fever 
in me? I tell the truth, it is 
no longer possible to endure. 
I fear to commit some fool- 
ishness. You, also a man, 
will understand. On_ the 
ranch next to me there is 
arrived a woman from the 
old_ country. A woman of 
kind heart, of a fine figure. 
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of Subtraction: 
Also an excellent cook. As I wait in tor- 
ment each day to hear from you, her 
kindness increases. Ecco. It is only 
that the face, pitted by the misfortune 
of a small pox—” 

A harsh laugh from Paolo cut the words 
from his lips. 

“A man of your presence, your vitality, 
your wealth, considers a woman suffering 
such misfortune! Santa Giuseppe! Since 
your requirements are so easily fulfilled 
why come to me? For never in all my 
life have I arranged a marriage with a 
woman so disfigured.” 


ILENCE! Have I said that I 
desire such a marriage? Only that 
I am very weary of my loneliness. And 
a man of my vitality: 
“Ecco,” returned Paolo more gently. 
“But do the vines bear perfect grapes in 
one month? In two? Bene. She of 
whom I speak is neither a foolish girl 
without wisdom, nor a woman disfigured, 
that she snatches the first man who offers. 
Signor, I have made many marriages, but 
never, by the memory of my sainted 
mother have I seen such a woman as—as 
her of whom I speak. Such character, 
such modesty, such intelligence, such 
beauty! The eyes like black stars. The 
bosom—” 

“Cease. You have described once and 
the memory burns here in the heart. All 
day in the hot fields I feel the coolness of 
those white hands. At night, weary and 
alone, I rest upon that breast. Dio mio, 
an agony!” 

“Ecco,” the other whispered softly. 
“T understand.” 

“Then pity. At least give some hope, 
some small sign that I wait in patience a 
little longer. Something upon which the 
hands may close. The lips—ah, the 





beauty of this unknown has taken all my 
courage, my pride. 
without some small token. 
hair, perhaps? 
to arrange.” 


No longer can I live 
A lock of her 


In your business it is easy 
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Paolo did not answer. 

“Have pity,” the other pleaded. “For 
no longer the brain rules the body. I am 
mad, quite mad. Save me from my own 
foolishness. A lock of hair. I will p: Ly. 
I will pay well. One hundred dollars is 
yours the day you give me a lock of that 
hair. Then I know it is not a dream, a 
vision of my own brain. It is done?” 

Again there was a silence while Paolo 
gazed thoughtfully out into the busy 
street. At length he looked up. 

“Bene. It is done.” 

Merola drew a long breath of relief. 
“This very day I deposit with my lawyer, 
that bandit Fugazzi, one hundred dollars 
that you may know I am an honest man. 
And tomorrow I return for the hair.” 

“Tomorrow!” 

“Tomorrow. I can pay, and no longer 
will I suffer the torture of the past 
month.” 

“But Signor, the matter is delicate. 
On such short notice—” 


“Short! Twenty-four hours! It is a 
lifetime.” 
“Bene,” Paolo agreed at last. “Return 


tomorrow.” 


ELEASED from his long. sus- 

pense, the other laughed, the 
deep heavy laugh of a man of great 
vitality securing his desire. 

When he had gone, Paolo Bianchini 
took his mandolin and sat down. But he 
did not play. Nor, although he remained 
for an hour staring into space, did one 
single note issue from the instrument. 

And that evening, earlier even than 
usual, he sat beneath the portrait of the 
late Chevalier in the same heavy silence 
that had been his all day. But the Wid- 
ow Piccirillo, born Rocca, found no em- 
barrassment in his mood. Instead, a decp 
peace flooded her and she sat utterly con- 
tent, her soft white hands in her lap, the 
long lashes veiling the dark eyes. While, 
through the window, opened to the sum- 
mer night, came the laughter of young 
girls, the rougher voices of 
men, the crying of babies, «!l 
sounds of life being lived fully 
and vigorously. 

Gradually the noise in the 
street quieted. A great golden 
moon, hanging low in the 
sky, touched the white hands, 
bathed the soft curve of her 
throat as she leaned back, her 
face tiptilted into the shadow. 





Finally Paolo rose and 
stood close, gazing down 
upon her. She turned and 


looked up, smiling a_ slow 
happy smile straight into his 


yAlda!” he cried, ‘“‘Alda!”’ 

Dropping to his knees, he 
put his arms about her, and 
their lips met. 

“TI love thee so,” he mur- 
mured, “It is a fire consuming 
all but itself. I am mad, 
Alda mia. Mad. Quite 
mad.” 

“I also—beloved,” whis- 
pered. ‘“‘Quite—quite mad.” 

For a long time they knelt 
so, his arms about her, his 
cheek laid to the sweet cool- 
ness of hers. 

Then, leaning a little from 
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Nature’s Laboratory 


—plus ultra-modern refining facili- 
ties, and our own master scientists, 
are responsible for the wonderful 
power, smoothness and cleanness of 
Union Gasoline. 


Under microscopes our scientists 
exercise a never ending vigilance in 
applying motorists’ demands to 
Nature’s raw material. 


Not gasoline gymnastics, but clean, 
silent, power-performance is yours in 
this great motor fuel. 


Union 


Non-Detonating 


Gasoline 


Union Oil Service Stations 
and Independent Dealers 
of the First Class 
Everywhere 


Union Qi Company 


Also Producers of Aristo Motor Oil 
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his hold, she smiled to him, the black 
stars of her eyes misty with tears. 

“It was so lonely, caro. So very cold 
and lonely.” 

“Like ice about the heart, beloved. 
But no longer. Never again. Alda, thou 
wilt not keep me waiting long? We have 
lost so many years. So few remain. Next 
week, cara?” 

She laughed dreamily. 
Next month, perhaps—” 


“Impatient one. 


“Impossible!. Four whole weeks! I am 
a dead man.” 
Before his eyes, her own fell. “Bene,” 


she murmured, “as thou wilt.” 
And again their lips met, shutting out 

the cold empty years behind. 
hen memory returned, the black cur- 
tain of her hair was about them, dusky, 


of Subtraction: 


fragrant, maddening. Slowly he rose, 
drawing her with him. 

“Alda,” he whispered; “seven days— 
it is a lifetime. At least, some small 
token to help me. A single strand—” 

“When so soon it will be thine—all 
thine?” 

But even as she spoke she slipped from 
his hold. A moment later a gleaming 
length lay in his hand. 

He kissed it reverently. ‘In the whole 
world, my sweet, there is no hair like 
thine. » 

“Nor eyes so blind as my lover’s,”’ she 
laughed. “But now thou must go, for it 
is very late.’ 

“Ay, I must go. But next week 
He drew her to him once more. “And 
then—never again. We will go, cara, for 


” 
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one whole month, where the grass is green 
and the birds sing and there 1s only love.” 

“A whole month?” she teased, cupping 
his face in her hands. ‘And the busine $5? 
Oh, reckless one!’’ 

“Ecco, a whole month,” he returned 
gaily. “For the business is good. Also, 
there are a few small investments. Even 
today one has turned out very well. One 
hundred dollars, Alda mia, for a moment’s 
work.” 

“Ah, caro, thou art indeed clever. But 
thou art a man who understands such 


things. Would that I also had brains, to 
help.” 
“Beloved, thou hast already helped, 


much, much more than [ can tell.” 
She smiled happily. “And so I will 
always help thee—always.” 





The West at Washi 


Jack boarded the navvy’s train, appointed 
himself straw boss of the gang, collected 
all the tickets and handed them to the 
train conductor who didn’t inquire for 
Jack’s own ticket. Arrived at Kicking 
Horse Pass or thereabouts Jack appointed 
himself school-teacher, the government 
later confirming him in office. Not having 
a habitation he billeted himself on a 
crabbed old prospector, who growled and 
remonstrated but couldn’t get rid of his 
guest, until the wanderlust again drove 
him to the trail. 

The trail came to Seattle and a steamer 
about to depart for Katella, Alaska, lack- 
ing most of the laborers who had signed 
up. The captain eagerly accepted Jack, 
but required a blanket roll. Not having 
roll or money, Jack was not non-plussed. 
With the ship due to sail in fifteen minutes 
he rushed to a sailors’ boarding house, 
explained the situation to a chamber- 
maid and begged the loan of some blan- 
kets, which loan was promptly forth- 
coming from a stock of uncalled-for blan- 
kets left behind by wanderers with more 
blankets than money. 

So came to Alaska about 25 years ago 
its non-official Washington representa- 
tive, who since then has lived a hectic 
life of prospecting, developing, promot- 
ing; hobnobbing with natives, and the 
cream as well as the flotsam and jetsam 
of frontier life; and dealing equally with 
pro-consuls, governors, statesmen and 


(Continued from page 41) 


captains of industry. So far Alaska has 
presented a new interest every time Jack 


’ ’ r 


Allurements 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


Candle-lit dinners, 
And candle-lit teas, 
Oh, I am fond of 
Things ltke these. 


Snow-white linen 
And shining glass 
And hot-house roses 
Mass on mass! 


But oh, the sea 
On a stormy night! 
OA, the mist 
On the mountain height! 


Oh, the trail 

In the wet of the morn! 
And your mackinaw 

With the elbows worn. 


ington 


began to be bored, and he “‘guesses” that 
the great northern territory will thus 
hold him “until death do us part”. There 
are furs and reindeer and game and fish 
and gold and copper and coal and timber 
and pulpwood and scenery and mountains 
and rivers and seas and petroleum to in- 
terest him—besides men and women, not 
too many to be a mass. Just at present 
prospecting for petroleum and companies 
to exploit it and organizing a blue fox, 
sheep and cattle ranch on Sitkalidah 
island—a mere 250,000 acre proposition- 

intrigues him most. But he does love to 
talk about the Alaska boom that will set 
in one of these days when the now some- 
what torpid pioneer spirit of our young 
men stirs once more and it is realized 
that there is more chance for a poor man 
to be his own boss and live his own un- 
trammeled life in Alaska than anywhere 
else—provided enough of them come to 
the realization simultaneously so that 
they can provide a home market for their 
products. Anyway, Jack, who is said to be 
the model of “Dan Appleton” of Rex 
Beach’s “Iron Trail’, has found Alaska 
to be the country for him, and declares 
that time is coming when the territory 
may get so crowded that he will have to 
get out, if by then there is any less 
crowded and equally alluring country 
anywhere else on the globe. And Jack 
—_ fears and yet hopes there will not 
e. 
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long life 


And revealed to the Owner in terms of Service 


The basic scurces of motor car value 
are not always apparent to the eye. 


A motor car, like a house, may look 
more substantial than it really is. 


But experts know. And Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car, subjected to their sharp 
scrutiny, has received the unqualified 
endorsement it so richly deserves. 


Electrical Engineers, for instance, will 
tell you that Dodge Brothers starter and 
electrical equipment throughout, are ex- 
ceptionally efficient and dependable. 


Metallurgists will confirm the fact that 
in no other car built is so high a percent- 
age of costly chrome vanadium steel 
employed. 


Tanners willtell you that Dodge Brothers, 
for their leather upholstery, will accept 
only a distinctly superior grade of stock. 


Upholsterersconcedethat you willrarely 
find mohair velvet of equal quality and 
taste. 


Automotive Engineers point to Dodge 
Brothers one-piece chrome vanadium 
front axle—a valuable and exclusive fea- 
ture; to the bearings—bigger and better 
than strict necessity requires; to the 
spring leaves and spring clips—chrome 
vanadium, every one; to the motor, 
connecting rods, crankshaft, transmis- 
sion, universal joint, drive shaft, differ- 
ential, rear axle shaft—all made chiefly 
of chrome vanadium; and to numberless 
other examples of high engineering 
standards long ago established and 
strictly maintained today. 


Sources of long life and dependability 
that reveal themselves to the owner in 
terms of upkeep dollars saved, and faith- 
ful service over a period of years. 


Donosce BrotTHerRS INC.DETROIT 


Donce BrotHers (CANADA) LiMiTED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Doose BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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business block, a flour mill, brick yard, 
gas plant, two cheese factories, creamery, 
and railroad yards. 

All because somebody believed that 
faith and hard work go hand in hand, and 
will accomplish what is carried on in that 
spirit, a railroad was started south from 
La Junta and shops were located at this 
point which are now the second largest on 
the Santa Fé system. Pioneer engineers 
and farmers believed in the fertile soil 
and bright sunshine of Colorado, and 
laid out immense irrigation systems to 
supply the one thing lacking in the grow- 
ing of crops. Today numberless acres 
of waving alfalfa, fifty bushel wheat, 
crops of sugar beets, herds of 


(Continued from page 47) 


Few outside of our city know of our 
Cummunity Club and the wonderful work 
it is doing. A program cf interest to all 
citizens is carried on throughout the year. 
For a town of 3500 people, an attendance 
of 350 at the Father and Sons Banquet 
and 325 for the Mother and Daughters 
Banquet which was held the following 
evening, is a record to tell the world. 
Dr. Tully Knoles, president of the College 
of the Pacific, addressed both meetings. 

Four Boy Scout troops are organized, 
and two groups of Camp Fire Girls. The 
Scouts are sponsored by the Native Sons, 





mately 2000 people. Nathan Coombs, 
past state commander of the American 
Legion, was speaker of the day. James 
K. Fisk, state adjutant of the American 
Legion, was the Independence Day 
speaker. We take our hats off to no city | 
our size in the observance of these days! 

In the Community Club, center of all 
city activities, 387 meetings were held 
during the past year. Meetings of the 
Catholic Ladies’ League, Salvation Army, 
Native Sons, American Legion, Episcopal 
and Presbyterian churches, women’s 
clubs, Farm Center, Business Men’s 
Luncheon Club and other organizations, 
show the community spirit which makes 

for close fellowship. 















Passing through the doors 














contented cows or feeders, 
and flocks of sheep grazing 
on the hillsides, prove that 
the faith was justified, when 
accompanied by a willingness 
to work and wait. 

Railroad men, business and 
professional men and farmers 
are all working together for 
the best in the community. 
Splendid schools, including 
an auditorium in the high 
school with 1100 seating 
capacity, concrete paved 
state highways, comfortable 
churches, and __ beautiful 
homes are enjoyed by all. 

Not the least of our enjoy- 
ments is the equable climate; 
never too cold in winter, and 
the heat of summer is in- 
variably tempered with cool 
breezes, while summer nights 
are cooled by breezes from 
the mountains less than a 
hundred miles away. 

To the man with a car— 
and all have them heré—a 
hundred-mile drive brings 
him to the most magnificent 
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Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, 





Write a 500- Word Letter 
and Win $25 


CASH prize of $25 is offered each month 
by Sunset for the best letter of not more 
than 500 words entitled “Why My Home 
Town is the Best Small City in the West.” 
addition, $5 is paid for each letter judged good 
enough to publish. 
Your town is eligible for the contest if its 
population was not more than 20,000 accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, and if it is in any 
one of these states: Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington or Wyoming. 
Photographs of your town, if available, 
should accompany your letter, but they are 
not essential to winning a prize. 


should be addressed to Small City Contest, 
California. 











scenery in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. There is Pike’s Peak 
with all the scenery surrounding it; the 
San Isabel Forest, another spot that 
beggars description for scenic beauty, 
and other mountain spots where the trout 
tempts the fisherman and the scenery 
is enjoyed by all. And then only a half 
day’s drive back home. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
La Junta is indeed rewarded for the efforts 
that have been put forth by her citizens 
during only a half century, and all are 
working together to accomplish the great 
tasks that yet lie before us in the future. 


Fort Bragg, Cal., is Interested 


in Her Young People 
By J. F. Canty 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

ECAUSE we are doing more for 

the young people of the town than 
possibly any other town its size, I believe 
Fort Bragg, California, is the best small 
city in the West. Of course, many of our 
young folks feel the urge to go to a big 
city, but when they leave here they have 
acquired the foundation for a healthy 
existence. 


[SUNSET 


American Legion, Eagles and Redmen, 
and the Camp Fire Girls by the Business 
and Professional Women and theWomen’s 


Sorosis Club. Summer camps for both 
groups have just been completed. The 
Boy Scouts are financed by the “Old 


Scouts’, an organization of business men, 
each contributing $1.00 a month. 

Barney’s Club, an organization of boys 
who have been helped by our town mar- 
shal, John Barney, is a unique group 
which gives monthly boxing exhibitions, 
about 600 people attending each show. 
This club was started from a gang who 
found time hanging heavy on their hands 
and kept the business houses busy com- 
plaining to the marshal. Boxing furnished 
the necessary outlet for their stored-up 
energy. 

Five years of summer campaigning has 
made every school child a swimmer. 
Lessons are free. Red Cross Life Saving 
is taught all year round. Every school 
child must take two forty-five minute 
periods of physical training a week. Our 
future depends on what we do for the 
young folks of today. 

Patriotic? Our Memorial Day pro- 
gram this year was attended by approxi- 
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during eleven months were 
71,860 men, women, boys and 
girls, enjoying the many ac- | 
tivities which the club affords. 
Of course, we have fifteen 
miles of paved streets and 
other features of a small city, 
including the finest in schools 
and churches, but the Com- 
munity Club is patronized by 
all classes. This makes Fort 
Bragg a little better than 
the average small city as a 
place to live. As Fort Bragg 
is in California, it isn’t nec- 
essary to mention the climate! 


Aberdeen, Wash., 
Hums With 
Bustling Activity 
By Marton C. Fay 


Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
BROAD concrete high- 
way leads from the 

shores of Puget Sound west- 

ward to Grays Harbor and 
that best of small cities, 

Aberdeen, Washington. 

The harbor is lined with great lumber 
mills and their docks, where lumber car- 
riers load their cargoes for ports all ove: 
the world, are piled high with stacks of 
yellow fir, ruddy cedar shingles, hem- 
lock and spruce. The breezes that blow 
over them from the ocean always carry 
a faint tang of resinous wood. 

Along that busy waterfront, and inland 
where the Washington forest is dotted 
with logging camps, thousands of men 
are earning excellent wages. And in the 
business section of Aberdeen long rows 
of busy stores and markets, office build- 
ings humming with activity, theaters that 
nightly fill to capacity, prosperous estab- 
lishments of every kind, testify to the 
freedom with which money is spent. At 
the same time flourishing banks and sav- 
ings and loan societies bear witness to the 
thrift with which money is saved. 

Every’month sees the construction of 

. fine new business blocks and the develop- 

ment of splendid industrial sites. Here, 
where three railroads and a great water- 
way meet, pulp mills and fruit canneries 
are coming to join the pioneers among 
harbor industries, sawmills, wood-work- 
ing plants and fish canneries. The city 
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An unmistakable distinction attaches itself to Lincoln 4 
ownership. 


Whether in the crowded lanes of city traffic, or in the 
midst of a gala social event, the Lincoln is recognized 
and acclaimed as the ultimate in motor car equipage. 


This distinction has grown logically out of the Ford 
Motor Company's determination that the Lincoln 
must be as fine an automobile as can be produced. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 


Ford Motor Company 
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“More miles to the gallon”—sweeping, gliding 
flight o’er the open roads; sustained power 
to the end; economy.Suchis the performance 
you can confidently expect from Associated 
gasoline—due to its distinctive range of boil- 
ing points. Associated is always associated 
with “more miles to the gallon.” 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Sustained Quality Praducts 


























has scores of pretentious homes with wide 
green lawns and flower gardens which, 

in this kindly climate, change but little the 
year around. ‘There are, too, hundreds of 
attractive smaller homes whose lawns, 
quite as lovely, are cared for with all possi- 
ble pride of ownership. Many of these are 
practically new, and local contractors can 
scarcely keep pace with the demands of 
those who wish to own their own homes. 

Aberdeen is a city of young people and 
children. Its fine school system must be 
constantly enlarged to accommodate 
them. Here, where the hottest day in 
summer registers a possible 88 degrees, 
cooled within the hour by ocean breezes; 
where the coldest night of winter fails 
to freeze the water pipes that an optimis- 
tic generation has layed barely sod deep; 
where a bountiful supply of pure water 
contributes its share to the general good 
health, and where the general prosperity 
makes the good things of life possible to 
all_—here then, in Aberdeen, is an ideal 
place to bring up a family. 

When the residents of Aberdeen seek 
recreation they find the ocean beaches 
and resorts only an hour away over a fine 
highway. North of them lies the un- 
touched loveliness of the great Olympia 
Peninsula. The road that leads to beau- 
tiful Quinault Lake and the summer homes 
of many Aberdeen families will shortly be 
continued on up the peninsula, opening its 
beauties to all. Five miles from town an 
excellent golf course lures the enthusiast, 
while hunting and fishing render the ad- 
jacent country a sportsman’s paradise 
Because of its healthful feito its 
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economic prosperity, and the vigor and 
friendliness of its spirit, Aberdeen finds 
its population recruited steadily from the 
ranks of those who come to see, and 
having seen, remain. In fact, the 20,000- 
mark is passing, and Aberdeen must soon 
look back on the day when it was the 
best “small” city in the West. No longer 
small, it will be then, as now, the best. 


Twin Falls, IDAHO, 

Has the Spirit of Youth 

By G. S. SEAVER 

Nditor, Sunset Magazine: 

WIN FALLS, Idaho, is the spirit 

of youth incarnated in a town. 
Twenty-one years old, a little sure of its 
own importance, still dreaming dreams, 
full of life, serious in spots, a little sur- 
prised at the achievements already ac- 
complished, Twin Falls is a promising 
younger brother of the family of western 
cities. Born of the union of desert and 
river, it was plastic in the hands of the 
pioneers, who visioned a city shaped to 
meet the desires of the men of tomorrow. 
If it is without traditions, it is also free 
from unhappy history. It seemed to the 
settlers of twenty years ago that they 
had come to this great plain of the Snake 
River on the eighth day of creation, and 
that they were ready to clear their land, 
seed their fields, harvest their crops, and 
rear their city just when nature had 
ceased to work alone, and was waiting 
for man to cooperate to change the 
dwelling place of jack rabbits and coyotes 
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to the homes of American citizens. 
Youth ever calls to youth and this 
young city attracts young people. Its 
streets are filled with hopeful faces, faces 
turned definitely toward the future. The 
business buildings look new, the schools 
and churches are modern in design, the 
park shaded by trees so large it is hard to 
realize how short the time since they took 
root. It is a town of attractive homes, 
with green lawns, beautiful shrubs, and 
softening vines. 

Out from the town in every direction 
are paved roads for miles and miles, 
reaching farms, which are the source of 
the wealth of the country. The lava 
ash soil responds to the water, which 
irrigates it, as no where else in the world, 
and the crops of every kind are record 
breakers. In the distance are the snow- 
capped Rockies, whose mountain streams 
flow into the Snake River, which pro- 
vides ample water for the thirsty ground, 
and not content with utility, drops in 
grandeur over a precipice of rocks two 
hundred and thirty-two feet, forming the 
Shoshone Falls. And the Snake River 
also gives the power which is used for 
cooking, as well as light, in greater pro- 
portion than any other town in the United 
States. Electric ranges are as common 
in the houses of Twin Falls, as are gas 
and coal ranges in other cities. 

We think our town is the best in the 
West, not alone because of the prodigality 
of material wealth, and delightful climate, 
but because it is youth, with all its en- 
thusiasms, possibilities, ideals, incorpor- 
ated in one growing city of friendly folk. 





She 
And in a day or two Joe would have 
gambled away every cent of money he 
had. 

“He’d try Billy first, and coax for his 
jewelry. Finally Mrs. Gans—she was 
Martha Jackson, a school teacher—would 
tell me to let Joe have them, because he 
was worrying about not being able to 

“play.” One time we had over $20,000 
worth of diamonds in the safe for him. 
He lost—as he always did—and gave the 
jewels to Kid North, telling the Kid to 
take them to San Francisco and pawn 
them. R 

“That night North came back with 
neither money nor jewels. He must have 
done some gambling of his own. 

“Ah would’ve lost ’em anyhow,” Joe 
Gans said—and never another word about 
it. Then, when he’d win—he always 
won eventually—he would buy his wife 
a whole new outfit, the finest diamonds 
he could find. His manager would bet 
on the round Joe would win in, and Joe 
ee 

“And then there was another time—but 
ask Billy: he was right there. I didn’t 
come into it until later.” 

Billy Shannon settled more comfort- 
ably into his round-backed chair. ‘‘You 
mean the time Joe—” 

They both laughed. 

And so Billy, with Mother Shannon 
chiming in, began: 

“Several gamblers, working together, 
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had fleeced Gans of several thousand 
dollars at cards. That same evening, Gans 
came into the parlor of the house, and 
asked for a deck of new cards. He did 
not break the seal, but worked it open, 
and then spent the entire night marking 
the backs so he, and he only, could read 
them. He was certain that he had been 
cold-decked, and intended rightful ven- 
geance. 

“In the morning, early, Gans had this 
marked deck placed in the drawer behind 
the bar, with the seal pasted on intact. 


cc HE gamblers arrived again. Gans 
called for a deck of cards, and 
received that with the little informatory 
signs. He played with the men for an 
hour—and lost four hundred dollars with 
his own marked deck!” 

“He came over to the house to tell me,” 
Mother Shannon said. ‘He laughed so 
hard at himself that he twisted a cord in 
his neck and we had to call a doctor.” 

“Nor was that all,” Billy interrupted. 
“He fought the next night. It was an 
easy fight—they were all easy for Joe, 
when he was in his prime—and Joe was 
leaning against a table in the dressing 
room. They didn’t have cots in those 
days! While the preliminaries were going 
on, a great many gamblers came in to talk 
to Joe: ask him ‘which round’ and the like. 
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“Joe was standing against the table, 
with his eyes closed. We thought he 
did this to avoid answering. But when 
I went over and said, ‘Come on, Joe, it’s 
time’—he was tight asleep! 

“He won in the second. Told us after 
that he wanted to get it over in a hurry, 
but there were a good many bets made 
that Joe’d win inside of three.’ 

Calling in the doctor seldom happened 
at Shannon’s. Ma, in addition to cook 
and confidante, was also nurse for the 
cuts, sprains and bruises. 

“The boys would fight until they 
dropped,” she says, “but let one of them 
but get a splinter in a finger, and they 
yelled bloody murder when I took it out. 
Once Benny Leonard had a stone bruise, 
and it took a dozen of the boys to hold 
him down when it was opened. I think 
perhaps they let on a good deal, though. 
They liked to be babied.” 

“Ma won a fight for Willie Ritchie,” 
Billy confided. “She won it just as sure 
as if she’d been in the ring. Remember 








Ritchie? What a pair of shoulders he 
had! Making weight—133 ringside 


what killed him. His manager would 
sweat and starve Willie until there was 
nothin’ left but his gameness and science. 

“But Ma deserves credit for changing 
the whole system of training fighters and 
athletes. Remember how it once was! 
‘Eat like a horse and sweat like a pig’ 
was the old maxim. Poor Ritchie was 
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given no food and then worked like 
a dog to make him lose weight. Ma 
changed that. She fed Willie on vegeta- 
bles and fruit and beef juice, and stopped 
the grind of road work. She shortened 
his sleeping hours a little. And so when 
he stepped into the ring he was still 
strong—strong enough to lick Ad Wol- 
gast, who was a tough boy for anyone to 
stop. And, my, how she kidded Willie 
along. ‘Forget the scales,’ she told him. ‘I 
know what I’m doing.’ Willie believed her, 
and he was right.” 

“T could stop them from everything 
except gambling,” Ma told me. “Almost 
all of them did it, and they’d swear they’d 
never touch a card or dice. And then 
they’ d go do it the next minute. 

“Benny Leonard was terrible. Craps, 
craps, craps. I don’t see how he ever 
saved any money. And when he’d win, 
he’d tell me, ‘Ma, here’s a hundred dollars 
to put in the poor box’ and I’d tell him 
I’d take it but he ought to give some to 
his own faith, and then he’d say, ‘Ma, the 
Jews don’t need any money’.” 

Mrs. Shannon paused. 

“Tt’s funny,” she said. “We had every 
race and every religion over here and 
never a word of trouble about it. The 
boys had a sense of fair play. They re- 
spected the other man’s opinion. Once 
some near-sport said something nasty 
about one of the negro fighters, and a 
white fighter would have licked him if 
Billy hadn’t stopped him.” 

“He should have been licked,” Billy 
said, as if in self-defense. “All I could 
do, or allow, was to have him thrown out. 
And,” gently, “we threw him out!” 

“There was Eddie—Eddie 
Hanlon,” Ma went on. “A 
quiet boy. A real gentleman. 
He spent his evenings in the 
garden with a can of salt, 
searching for slugs. He used 
to trim the rose vines every 
year when he came over. 
Eddie didn’t talk much. 
He’d listen. 

“Tommy Burns was an- 
other of the quiet ones. 
Always reading Canadian 
newspapers. And then Leach 
Cross— 

Mother Shannon’s 
twitched with laughter. 

“We _were all asleep one 
night, when we heard some- 
one cry ‘Fire!’ and everyone 


face 


ran out. There wasn’t any 
fire, and the boys swore 
Leach did it 


“Several nights later, we 
heard a terrible noise in the 
dormitory. The boys had 
sprinkled some sort of itchy, 
burning powder in Leach’s 
bed, and tied him in before 
he woke u By the time 
Billy and lo to see what 
was the matter Leach was 
crying with pain and exhaus- 
tion. We opened the knots, 
and Leach tried to lick them 
all, he was so mad. He kept 
yelling, *Yitch! I'll give you 
yitch!’ ” 

“And Ma was so angry that 
she turned the whole crowd 
of them—Leach included— 
into the yard and wouldn’t 
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let them back in. Why, they thought so 
much of what Ma said that they didn’t 
try to come on the porch or go into the 
basement, and it was a damp night. You 
could see feet sticking out of every bush!” 


He began to grin. “Ma lost her nerve, 
though. She let them back after an 
hour.” 


“T HAD to,” she admitted. “Young 
Corbett and three or four other boys 
were singing ‘Sweet Adeline’ and making 
up new verses for it as they went along.” 

“Wonder how you’d find the present- 
day fighters—I mean how they’d act in 
the camp,” I said, and was instantly 
sorry. 

“There aren’t any fighters anymore,” 
Billy said quickly. ‘“Here’s a letter I 
had a day or so ago from Jack Twin. 
‘When I see the hams who call them- 
selves light heavies fight I feel like crawl- 
ing through the ropes again for| all my 
forty-seven years. These boys couldn’t 
fight their way out of a paper bag.’ 
That’s what Jack Twin, as Bg as they 
ever made them, says. k Twin’s in 
Cambridge teaching boys ee Pos The 
difference is—” 

“That they only fight for money now,” 
Ma said. “They aren’t boys pitting 
their strength against each other, and 
laughing about it. They are—” 

“When Peter pM fought Godfrey 
of Boston—I was there—they went nine- 
teen rounds. And they fought. What 
did Jackson get for winning? A prize 
purse, $1000. Godfrey received $250 for 
his night’s work! And McAuliffe—he and 


Jackson went twenty-eight rounds of the 
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finest fighting I ever saw, and divided a 
couple of thousand between them. 
They fought in those days—they didn’t 
act.’ 

I said with as little guile as possible; 
“Now, Dempsey—” 

Mrs. Shannon made a wry face, and 
Billy said, “Who did Dempsey ever lick, 
outside of some down-and-outer in a 
cafe?” 

“What’s all that?” I asked. 

The Shannons remember the day when 
Dempsey drifted into San Francisco on 
a freight, and received from Jack Kearns 
his first job as “bouncer” at The Break- 
ers on Ellis Street. They have followed 
his record. But— 

“My boys were fighting boys,” Billy 
said, and his wife nodded. 

“Boys,” she agreed. “At a hundred 
fool tricks. Laughing. Fighting tonight, 
and friends tomorrow. No bitterness. 
Just bravery and skill. Men have al- 
— fought, and I suppose they always 
wi 

“Ma never saw a fight,” Billy said 
swiftly. “Young Corbett, he was a terri- 
ble tease, tried to coax Ma to come and 
see him fight. He made believe he was 
sore when she refused, but he was really 
delighted. He was that. Ma’s job was 
to see that the boys were fed, cared for, 
happy. They took their troubles to her 
—all of them. Many a one she saw 
married, and many a christening she was 


a godmother. at. But she never saw a 
fight.” 
A paradox? I doubt it. Rather the 


strong woman, mother of the race, pre- 
paring her men-sons for combat. 

She did not need to 
see the flash of bright 
blows, nor the fierce glare 
of arcs and inflamed eyes; 
she{ did not need the sight 
of the victor gathering 
his strength for the cruel- 
merciful knockout blow, nor 


did she need to hear the 
shouts as the loser was 
cheered upon leaving the 
ring. 


The fighters are scattered. 
The great kitchen and gym 
and dormitory and har are 
empty. The piano no longer 
beats as Jack Twin spars. 
No husky voice sings: 


‘‘Steamboat—on de ribber 
Named de Sweet M-a- 
rieeeeee: 
Hear de paddles churnin’ 


A-satlin’ down?’ seeeeeeea.” 


Every stratum of _ life 
passed through the swinging 
doors, of Shannons. Wharf- 
rats, newsies, denizens of 
tramp-jungles, farmers, boil- 
ermakers, lumberjacks, col- 
legians; champions, contend- 
ers, ham-and-eggers; fighters, 
managers, referees, trainers, 
hangers’-on, touts; fighters’ 
wives and fighters’ sweet- 
hearts; gamblers, bums, mil- 
lionaires; doctors, dopes; 
lawyers, livery-stablemen— 
she knew them all. 

And more than 
She knew them all! 


that. 
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Wuen little Rodney Wrenn was born, the critical 
question of a food for him had to be decided at 
once. ‘‘Our family physician advised that we 
feed our little son Eagle Brand Condensed Milk,”’ 
writes Mrs. Wrenn. ‘‘We followed his advice 
with strict adherence, feeding Rodney Eagle 
Brand from the time he was three days old until 
he was eating food of almost any kind. With 
the result that we have a child nearly two years 
old, who has never had a day of real sickness in 
his life, and is about as perfect a specimen of 
humanity as anyone could wish to see. I feel 
that the wonderful health he has enjoyed is 
mainly due to the high quality of Eagle Brand 
which I believe to be the best baby food obtain- 
able at any price.”’ 


Stories like this—and they come to us every 
day—are the most eloquent evidence in the 
world for Eagle Brand. If for any reason you 
cannot nurse your baby, or if his 
present food is not entirely satis- 
factory, put him on Eagle Brand. 
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Their family physician advised it 


It is more nearly like breast milk than any 
other baby food. 


For Eagle Brand is the finest full-cream milk 
—a child’s natural food, with all the elements 
of healthy growth—modified with pure sugar 
in a way that makes it exceptionally digestible. 
Even the most delicate baby’s stomach can as- 
similate it easily. Always the same uniform, 
clean, safe product. Simple for any mother to 
use. 


If you like to compare your experience with 
that of other mothers, send for a copy of the new 
Borden booklet, What Other Mothers Say. It is 
full of interesting stories—told by these mothers 
who have faced infant feeding problems—and 
photographs of their children. It also contains 
feeding directions for children up to 2 years. 
Another booklet, Baby's Welfare, written by a 
physician, gives you practical information on 
the general care of your baby. The 
coupon will bring you both books 
free. Mail it today. 
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great waving palms were now visible, and 
the lovely beach edging the deep blue 
waters of the bay at which he and Pom had 
so often looked down upon from the Rus- 
sian’s garden. 

They came slowly to anchor in the 
little harbor. Douglas remained quite 
still at the rail, his eyes eagerly searching 
the shore. But there was no one about. 

The skipper was not yet ready to go 
ashore so Douglas took the small boat, 
rowing alone to the beach. How dearly 
familiar it all was! The steep cliffs towering 
above never seemed so green and beautiful, 
nor the morning so golden, as he stepped 
out on the sand and hurried up the trail 
to Jeanbon’s home. Hope and fear and 
joy were each knocking separately at 
his heart. 

He could see the trees on Jeanbon’s 
place now, the familiar lawn and steps. 
He quickened his pace, walking slowly 
over the lawn. There was no one 
in sight. 

“Pom!” he called. 

No one answered. Nor was 
there any light footstep on the 
path hurrying to meet him. 

“Pom!” his voice was louder 
now and hoarse with a note of 
alarm. 

There was no sound from the 
house. 

He hurried around to the back 
and stepped through the archway 
into the studio and stood motion- 
less. The great room was empty 
of its furnishings—empty of 1 
tapestries and books, of its paint 
table and canvases. Immense 
packing boxes roped and _ tied 
stood here and there about the 
bare floor. 

Douglas stared about him dazed 
for a moment and then hurried 
through the house. The rooms 
were bare, dismantled. 

He came back through the 
studio and stepped once more 
out into the sunlight, his heart 
cold within him. ‘She is dead,” 
he said aloud to the stillness. 

Dully he took the path to the 
Russian’s. Peter Barovic would tell him 
what had happened. 

He might never have been away, so 
familiar was that walk. If it were not 
for the horrible emptiness that had taken 
possession of him, he might have thought 
nothing was changed. The ferns and 
flowers nodded to him as of old, the air, 
fraught with exquisite perfume, was like a 
caress. 

He came to the parapet and walked up 
the old remembered path into Peter 
Barovic’s garden. Its familiar beauty 
was like a sudden blow. With slow feet 
he crossed to the steps. 

Pomaraa had come through the pas- 
sage and out to the veranda when she 
heard the schooner’s whistle. To herself 
she said. 

“Tt is over now. I am to leave and 
go to the valleys of my father’s people.” 

She did not feel much, think much as 
She seemed to be holding 
all her nature in check. Then the sound 
of footsteps on the outside stairs came to 
her and she turned slowly. 

Her nature seemed to escape from the 





leash by which she had held it in, to leap 
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Pomaraa 


(Continued from page 52) 


forward and then suddenly she was back 
in the past with all its hopes and passion 
and desires. Love’s voice was in her ears, 
singing in her heart. She swayed and 
straightened. It was only a vision of 
Douglas Ede, of course, she knew that. 
It was the vision she had seen so often 
and she stood quite still and looked at 
him. It would disappear presently and 
she would be alone again. 

As for Douglas, he could not have 
moved had he wished. The shock of 
seeing her there at last seemed to stop 
his heart. Wordless they stared at each 
other. Then, 

“Pom!” Douglas’ voice was low ard 





Pomaraa slipped from Douglas’ arms, 
her wide eyes fixed on the Russian’s 


face. No word was spoken for an in- 
stant, then: 

“T have come back, sir,’ 
in a quiet voice. 

“Ah, so you have!” Barovic’s voice 
was velvet soft but the expression of his 
face was such that an ominous chill 
took possession of Douglas. 

“Tt is like the scene of a play, is it not, 
Monsieur?” asked Peter Barovic, his 
voice still soft. His eyes were very cold. 

Pomaraa, sensing the great restraint 
behind his words stepped between the 
two men. 

“Do not be alarmed, ma chérie,”’ the 
Russian said to her. “I shall not hurt 
him—yet.” 

Douglas turned white at the words. 

“T realize you think me a blackguard, 
Mr. Barovic,” he said with directness, 
“but I beg that you will allow 
me to explain. I” 


, 


said Douglas 
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“So!” interrupted the other. 
“So!” he repeated, his tone one 
of grave consideration. “He 
would explain!” His voice was 
rather terrible in its harshness 
as he went on: “Monsieur Ede,” 
he remarked. “I am_ leaving 
shortly for your country. I had 
expected this little meeting be- 
tween you and me to take place 
in London.” He shrugged, “‘but 
you have saved me the trouble of 
seeking you out. I might of 
course offer you your choice in 
the matter of weapons, but my 
respect for you is so slight that I 
myself shall decide the terms of 
our encounter.” He clapped his 
” hands and the Chinaman ap- 
peared. 

Douglas’ face was quite color- 
less, his mouth drawn. 

Barovic spoke a few words in 
Chinese and Lum Sai glided away. 

“Look here,” cried Douglas, 
“Really, you don’t understand 
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husky. Slowly, asin a dream, she came to 
him. He drew her gently to him. His 
arms seemed real enough, she thought, 
but then—she had dreamed before; two 

hands against his breast gently pressed 
him as though to test the fact that he was 
tangible. 

It was then she felt the strong beat of 
his heart. The next moment she was 
clinging wildly to him, striving to formu- 
late the words her trembling lips could 
not utter. She murmured little imarticu- 
late cries, conscious only of the shelter 
of his arms again. 

His cheek against her hair, he whispered 
husky words of love and tenderness and 
self-reproach. Time was a thing for- 
gotten. 





XXIII 
T was Peter Barovic who recalled them 
to themselves. Returning from a visit 
across the cl:annel and seeing the schooner 
in the harbor, he came directly to the 
house, expecting to find Captain Aakre. 
The two on the veranda did not hear 


do,” she 


Barovic held up his hand. 
“Presently, Monsieur, _ pres- 
ently. Do not be anxious. We have 
plenty of time to understand each other, 
you and I.” He turned to the trembling 
girl. 

“Pomaraa,” he said quietly. “You 
will leave us, please.” 

“Non, non,” she refused bravely. 
“You will not harm him if I am here.” 

A spasm crossed his face; she could 
see he was making a tremendous effort 
at self-control. 

Lum Sai entered noiselessly and crossed 
to Barovic, handing him the latter’s 
pistol. The Russian laid the weapon 
on the table near him and Lum Sai stood 
quietly behind him. 

Pomaraa gave a low cry. 

“Ah, Uncle Peter,” she cried softly, 
and came slowly over to him. She 
raised tragic, pleading eyes to his. 

“Tf do not know what you intend to 
said steadily, “nor can I pre- 
vent it.”” She flung out her hands in a 
little appealing gesture, “‘but first you 
will let me explain because—because you 
have always loved me, Uncle Peter, is it 


him mount the stairs. To Barovic it not so? I sent Monsieur Ede away, 
was the greatest shock of his life. (Continued on page 82) 
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The Care of Waxed Floors 


eA Few Hints That 
Will Help You 
Make Your Waxed 
Floors Look Better 


CCASIONALLY a new 

method is introduced into 

the ancient routine and 

technic of the household 

that makes the old ways 
seem obsolete and absurd over night, and 
sweeps the old devices into oblivion by 
the ease of operation and the simplicity 
and economy of its use. Such a change has 
recently come over the method for floor 
waxing, by the application of electricity 
to this tedious labor. In the short time 
that they have been in existence, the new 
machines for waxing and polishing floors 
have made the old back-breaking floor 
treatment seem as old-fashioned as the 
broom. 

America has at last emerged from car- 
pets and heavy all-enveloping rugs to 
appreciate the gleaming floor surface that 
reveals the full beauty of the wood and 
adds space and dignity to the room. But 
such a floor must reflect the care and 
treatment that makes its surface a thing 
of shining loveliness, and to do this has 
been until now a matter of knees and 
backs and aching arms. Now that this 
labor has disappeared before a simple lit- 
tle machine, mellow waxed and polished 
floors have come within the reach of the 
woman who prefers to attend to every 
detail of the home herself. 


HIS is quite possible, thanks 
to the electric floor polisher, that 
can be attached to any lamp socket or 
service outlet just like the other electric 


: devices that have done so much to lighten 


household labor. The cost of running is so 
slight as to be almost negligible and the 
distribution of the wax is so thorough that 
even with the slight extra expense of the 
current the machine is an economy, to 
say nothing of reducing the wear and 
tear on nerves and muscles. The swiftly 
revolving brush burnishes the wax into 
the pores of the wood and forms a protec- 
tion to the surface of the floor while add- 
ing to its appearance. The little machine 
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is light and small enough to run under the 
larger pieces of furniture easily, without 
changing their position. 

_ Now a floor polisher for waxed floors 
is not in constant use as many of the elec- 
tric devices are, and to own one might 
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seem unnecessary where the floors are 
only polished two or three times a year. 
A rental service has been established to 
take care of this, and it is now quite 
possible to call up your dealer and 
make an appointment to use the pol- 
isher for as long as is necessary at 
intervals of two or three months, for a 
small fee, which is the crowning argu- 
ment in favor of its convenience and 
economy. 


LTHOUGH the natural wood 
floors are perhaps especially re- 
sponsive to the wax treatment, the 
same process cleans, polishes and waxes 
other surfaces as well. To preserve and 
beautify the linoleum-covered floor the 
wax should penetrate the pores of the 
linoleum. The su- 
perior force of the 
machine can _ ac- 
complish this bet- 
ter and _ more 
quickly than any 
pair of human 
arms. The wax is 
spread evenly and 
deeply so that the 
surface has a uni- 
form polish that is 
enduring, pre- 
serves the pattern 
without uneven 
wear and saves a 
great deal of scrub- 
bing and cleaning, 
for a waxed sur- 
face can be easily 
wiped off and pre- 
sents a smooth pol- 
ished resistance to 
dirt and dust. 
Some of the 
heavy inlaid lino- 
leum requires 
about three thin 
layers of wax be- 
fore the surface is 
covered with the 
film that protects 
it from _ surface 
wear and presents 
a smooth finish 
that dirt cannot penetrate. A thin coat of 
wax should be applied with a lamb’s wool 
mop and in a few minutes after when this 
has had time to harden sufficiently, follow 
with the electric polisher. The wax should 
(Continued on page 73) 


S. C. JOHNSON PHOTO 
A convenient method of polishing wax floors 
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he wonder is that rugs so beautiful 
can be so durable yet not expensive. 
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‘oe dictates that the coverings of our floors 


Look for the be beautiful in design and texture. Thrift 


name 
“WHIT TALL” demands that their durability be in keeping with 
woven into the their use. 
back of i rug Whittall Rugs possess both of these requisites 
you ouy 


and, fortunately, are not expensive. 


Whittall Rugs have nothing in common with those cheap, tawdry 
rugs which are “oriental” only because they come from overseas 


Ree enet ee eS we 


The rug illustrated is a 9’ x 12’ Whittall Harvard Wilton, priced 
See at $120, to which your dealer will add transportation charges 


ie Whittall booklet in colors will be mailed on request 


” c M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


160 Brussels Street WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Counting the Calories 


Some Excellent 
Guide Posts for 
Your Daily Diet 


ALORIES are the units meas- 
uring the heat or energy 
produced by food in the 
human body. In other words, 
the food that is eaten is the 
fuel that the body burns to give it the 
power of activity and the degree of meas- 
urement are called calories. The needs 
of the body vary with activity. When 
asleep very little energy is consumed and 
the need is small. With waking and 
movement, working, or other activities 


minutes. Strain and add salt and soda. 
Cream flour and butter into a smooth 
paste, add to hot tomato mixture and 
serve when smooth and thickened. 


Cream of Celery Soup 
615 Calories 


3 cups milk 
1 cup water 
Salt and pepper 


3 cups diced celery 
1 onion, sliced 

2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 


Parboil the celery and onion in water 
to cover until tender. Put through a 
sieve. Scald the milk-and add to it the 
strained celery and liquid remaining after 
it has been cooked. Add one cup of water. 
Rub butter and flour together and add 
slowly to bind the soup together. Season 
and serve. 


Melt the butter, add the lemon juice 
and cook in it the washed, drained oysters 
and the celery which has been te a 
until tender. When the oysters curl pour 
in a cup of white sauce, well seasoned, 
add the chopped parsley, stir all together 
and serve on hot toast. 


Italian Lamb Chops 
2605 Calories 
6 lamb chops 3 carrots 
2 tablespoons olive 2 small onions 
oil 1 cup peas 
Y% cup soup stock Garlic 
2 large potatoes Sprinkling of thyme 
Buy the large lamb chops and have 
them cut thin. Rub well with a split 
clove of garlic and sprinkle with thyme. 
Drop in a frying pan containing the hot 
olive oil. When they begin to brown 
add soup stock or water, the carrots and 
onions diced and the potatoes 





a greater need develops. 
When more calories are con- 
sumed than the body uses 
up in activity, they are stored 
up in added weight. Watch- 
ing the variations of weight 
shows the excess of calories 
eaten over calories used. 

Of course other elements 
and qualities are needed to 
keep the body in good form, 
but by eating a well-balanced 
variety of foods this will 
very largely take care of itself. 

Fat is an energy food of 
high concentration. Foods 
such as butter, cream, cheese, 
bacon, eggs, fat meat, rich 
desserts and cakes all have a 
high fat content. A pound of 
fat yields twice as many 
calories as an equal amount 
of any of the other elements, 
starch, sugar or protein. 

To diet and still retain the 
balance between the food 
eaten and the energy demands 
of the body requires a knowl- 
edge of food-values in terms of 








cut in pieces. Cover the fry- 
ing pan tightly or transfer to 
a casserole and bake covered 
in a moderate oven, 385 de- 
grees F, for an hour and a 
half. 
Sponge Delight 
3275 Calories 
1 loaf sponge cake 
1 cup whipping cream 
2 cups strawberry jam 
Bake a simple sponge cake 
in a bread pan. When cold 
carefully hollow out the in- 
side and in the shell pack 
alternate layers of jam and 
whipped cream, having cream 
on top. Serve in slices. Any 
kind of jam may be used. 


Smothered Steak 


1840 Calories 
1 flank steak or 
114 pounds round steak 
6 onions 
1 bay leaf 
14 teaspoon salt 











calories. Toincrease the weight 
it is necessary to supply the 
body with a generous surplus 
of calories over the actual amount con- 
sumed in the daily activities. To reduce, 
the balance goes the other way. Eat 
fewer calories than you use. In other 
words let the body use up its extra flesh 
in energy, burn away its fat for a while. 
From the recipes given here it is possible 
to make up menus with a high or low 
caloric value and suit the food supply 
to the need of the body without sacri- 
ficing flavor or lessening the other ele- 
ments necessary to health. 


Clear Tomato Soup 
530 Calories 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
lg teaspoon soda 
2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 


4 cups tomatoes 

2 cups water 

1 bay leaf 

2 cloves 

3 slices onion 

14 teaspoon pepper 


Put tomatoes and all the seasonings 
into the water and cook for twenty 
[SUNSET 


Sponge Delight—3275 Calories—Oh My! 


Bacon Chowder 
1235 Calories 


2 large potatoes 21% tablespoons flour 


1 large onion 4 cups milk 
4 stalks celery 2 tablespoons bacon 
3 slices bacon grease 


Cut the potato, onion and celery in 
small pieces and cook all together until 
tender. Fry the bacon till it is crisp. 
Stir the flour to a paste with two table- 
spoons water. Scald milk and when hot 
add bacon broken to bits, some of the 
bacon grease, the flour and vegetables. 
Cook all together for a few minutes and 
serve. 

Oysters and Celery 
635 Calories 
1 cup white sauce 


1 cup diced celery 
Salt and pepper 


1 pint oysters 
3 tablespoons butter 
14 tablespoon chopped parsley 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 
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GABRIEL MOULIN 


lg teaspoon pepper 
1 cup cooked or canned 
tomatoes 


Lay steak in a greased casserole and add 
tomatoes and a small amount of water. 
Place the onions on top and dot with 
small bits of suet. Add bay leaf, salt and 
pepper. Cook slowly for three hours in 
a tightly covered casserole. 


Vegetable Loaf 
690 Calories 


1 pound raw carrots 34 cup dry crumbs 

3 small onions 1 egg 

1 tablespoon chopped 2 tablespoons butter 
parsley Salt and pepper 

4 stalks celery 


Chop the carrots, onions, celery and 
parsley together until very fine. Boil 
in,as little water as possible until tender. 
Drain and mix with the bread crumbs, 
beaten egg and one tablespoon of the 
butter. Season and pack into a greased 
baking dish. Moisten slightly with milk 
or water from cooking vegetables. Dot 
with bits of butter and bake thirty min- 
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Frying with Snowdrift gives that combination of crisp golden 


crust and tender well-done inside that makes fried food a real 
delicacy and also wholesome eating. Snowdrift is a creamy white 
fat that is made out of oil as good as fine salad oil. It won't 
smoke or burn when it is heated hot enough for frying. Fry in 
Snowdrift and see how good fried food can be. 


SNOWDRIFT 


A rich creamy shortening and a wholesome frying fat made by the Wesson Oil people 
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Charming color schemes 
for Western Homes 


How roofs in perfect color harmony 
with walls and trim are being 
chosen now—this NEW way 


OTE the pleasing harmony of walls, trim 
and roof—-the effect of complete charm— 
in the home pictured here. 


Now thousands of Western builders are obtain- 


ing equally fine results with the rich beauty of 


Richardson Multicrome Roofs. 


You too can select in advance exactly the right 
color scheme for your home. You have Weathered 
Brown, Dusk Blue, Opal, Tile Red and many 
other distinctive Multicrome effects, permanently 
fixed in natural slate, to choose from. 


And now a way to choose 

with complete assurance 
Send for the new booklet, What Color for the 
Roof? In it you will find page after page of in- 
teresting homes, showing you pleasing color com- 
binations of body, trim, and roof. 

With the booklet you will receive the Richard- 
son Harmonizer. This fascinating device will en- 
able you to see the effect of 108 different color 
combinations. It will show you in advance exactly 


how any Multicrome roof will look upon your 


house. 


Before you build or re-roof be sure to send for 
these valuable guides. They are offered to you at 
less than cost—25 cents for both. 


Where to see the new colors 
Your nearest dealer in building materials can show 
you Richardson Multicrome Roofs in a range 
and beauty of color never before obtainable at 
moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the points men- 
tioned in the panel at the right make the beauty 
of these roofs so lasting. 

Deaters: We make a complete roofing line for 
every price range. Write us about securing the 
Richardson franchise for your territory. 

Pacific Coast Distributors 


ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 


San Francisco 


Oakland Fresno Sacramento 
Los Angeles San Diego Portland 
Seattle Spokane Salt Lake City 
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THE RICHARDSON 
MULTICROME ROOF 


| is 50% thicker; extra large; extra heavy; 
built on long-fibre Richardson Felt base; 
waterproofed with Viskalt, 99.8 per cent 
pure bitumen especially vacuum proc- 

| essed; surfaced with genuine natural slate | 
flakes; colors are non-fading and permanent; 
easy to lay; gcod for new or re-roof work; 
less expensive than slate, tile or asbestos; 
the maximum roof value at a moderate price. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


=] The Zellerbach Paper Co. 


q The Richardson Company, 
7 = Dept. 95-G, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


wrapped coin) for your new 
booklet and Harmonizer. 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 
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utes in a moderate oven, 385-400 degrees 
F. This may be sliced cold and fried if 
desired. 
Italian Risotto 
970 Calories 
3 tablespoons olive oil 
1 cup tomato soup 


14 cup rice 
21% cups water 
1 green pepper 1 clove garlic 
1 onion 34 cup grated cheese 
Wash rice and add to rapidly boiling 
water. Cook in a double boiler until the 
rice is soft and the water absorbed. 
Mince the green pepper, onion and garlic 
very small. Heat the olive oil in a frying 
pan and add green pepper, onion and 
garlic. Cook until soft but not brown. 
Add rice and cook until mixture browns 
slightly. Then add soup and cook all 
together for a few minutes. Serve on a 
hot platter and sprinkle with cheese. 
Apple and Celery Salad 
550 Calories 
Lettuce 
3 tablespoons 
mayonnaise 


3 medium sized 
apples 
3 stalks celery 
Pare apples, remove cores and cut into 
small pieces. Dice celery. Sprinkle 
apples with lemon juice. Mix celery and 
apple, arrange on lettuce and top with 
a spoonful of mayonnaise. 
Lettuce with Cucumber Dressing 
350 Calories 
16 green pepper 
14 cup mayonnaise 


2 heads lettuce 
2 slices onion 
1 small cucumber 
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Chop cucumber, onion and green pepper | 


very fine and stir into mayonnaise. Di- 
vide each head of lettuce into three pieces. 
Arrange on plates and dip over each a 
portion of the dressing. 
Baked Bananas 
800 Calories 

1 tablespoon brown 

sugar 


6 bananas 
2 tablespoons butter 
3 tablespoons water 


Peel bananas and put them whole on a 
well greased baking dish. Spread with 
remaining butter, sprinkle with brown 
sugar, add water and bake in a moderate 
oven, 375 degrees F., about 30 minutes. 
If necessary add more water. Sprinkle 
with lemon juice if desired. 


Stuffed Peppers 
325 Calories 
14 cup cooked or 
‘anned tomato 
3 strips bacon 
Salt 


Cut tops from peppers and remove the 
seeds carefully so that the shells are not 
broken. Parboil the peppers ten minutes. 
When cool stuff with the rice mixed with 
chopped cooked onion and tomato. Cut 
each strip of bacon in half and lay a piece 
on top of each pepper. Bake about thirty 
minutes in a moderate oven, 375-385 
degrees F. Pour a little warm water 
around peppers to keep them from be- 
coming too dry while cooking. 


6 green peppers 

11% cups cold boiled 
rice 

1% onion 





The Care of Waxed Floors 


(Continued from page 70) 


never be applied so thickly that it forms 
a heavy layer for this will soon become 
gummed and hold surface dust instead of 
resisting it. 

A wood fioor that has been previously 

varnished can be given a waxed surface 
ie will protect it from scratches and 
worn places where the traffic is heavy. If 
these floors are in fairly good condition it 
will not be necessary to remove the finish 
before applying the wax. Clean the floor 
thoroughly with liquid wax, but do not 
use water as the shellac is not sufficient 
protection against warping. 


FTER the floor is clean wait about 
fifteen minutes for the wax to 
harden, then run the little electric polisher 
over this and the result will be a soft luster 
instead of a bright hard slippery polish. 
Besides this the floor will not show every 
mark of heels as it has done before. The 
regular treatment of a floor that has been 
varnished and then waxed is to clean it 
occasionally with the liquid wax and then 
polish with the electric machine. 

The subsequent care of waxed floors is 
not heavy. They are very easy to dust 
with a soft floor brush or a cloth wrapped 
over the head of a broom. They should 
never come in contact with an oiled mop 
as the oil is apt to soften the wax. Water 
should never be applied to waxed sur- 
faces as it dulls the finish and sometimes 
spreads a thin coating of white over it. 
\ chemically treated dust mop is most 
effective. A waxed floor can be kept clean 
for a long time by the use of one of these 
mops alone. When a more thorough clean- 


ing becomes necessary a soft cloth should 
be wrung out of warm, clear water. If this 
is not effective, make a light, clear warm 
suds and apply with the cloth, but rinse 
immediately with clear water. Then the 
floor should be rubbed up or repolished. 
If dust has mingled with the coating of 
wax and given it a grimy look, a cloth 
moistened with turpentine or gasoline 
will remove a little of the wax film taking 
the dirt with it, but this must not be 
used where there is any open flame and 
only when the windows can be thrown 
wide open. 

In a community where many of the 
homes have waxed floors it might be quite 
possible and convenient to own an electric 
polisher as community property and use it 
whenever necessary to improve the com- 
plexion of the floor. As this is not an 
everyday necessity, such an arrangement 
would be quite feasible on a friendly 
basis. Up-to-date apartment owners will, 
no doubt, install such a machine for the 
use of their tenants to keep the floors in 
good condition, as they own vacuum 
cleaners for greater convenience and to 





aid in the upkeep of the property. Any | 


device which assists the housewife is an 
economy in the end, as it prevents the 
necessity for repairs. 

But the convenient arrangement for 
securing the electric polisher for a small 
fee from the dealer as often as required is 


a modern service that the housewife will | 


be quick to appreciate, for it means that 
there will be no expense for upkeep or 
repairs, no cleaning, and no storage when 
not in use. 
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Cleans 
Cleans! 


CLEANS! 


Makes Furniture Clean 
As Well As 
Beautifully Polished 


T° bring out all the natural 
beauty of the grain and 
warmth of color, the surface 
should first be perfectly clean 
Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax, 
unlike other wax preparations 
that merely gloss over the sur- 
face, cleans quickly and easily 
while _being applied. Then 
follow with light, even rubbing 
with a dust cloth which gives 
a velvety luster that makes 
floors, furniture and wood- 
work glow with new beauty. 


VAD NO 


LIQUID 
WAX 


F r @e Trial bottle will be sent 
you for testing. Try it on white 
enamel. Note the dirt it removes— 
a convincing proof of its cleaning 
qualities. 





Mail coupon today 

for 10c trial bottle, 

Sent FREE. 
Prices 

4 oz. 35c, 

12 oz. 60¢ 

Quart $1.40 


Buffalo 
Specialty 
Co. 


Buffalo, 
N.Y. 
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Tre-Jur’s new compact 


—The‘Littte One” 


Its beauty makes the price 
amazing. It’sjust the right 
size — and just the right 
weight. The etched, sil- 
ver finished case contains 
a bountiful measure of 
powder only. But that 
powder is TRE-JUR’S—a 
magic word that stands 
for highest quality and 
value unmatched. 


The Tre-Jur “Lirtte OnE” 
is priced at 50c— refills 35¢. 


Your favorite shade. . . atall toilet goods 
counters. Or by mail from us. Sample of 
Tre-Jur Loose Face Powder sent on re- 
ceipt of 10c—stamps or coin. House Or 
Tre-Jur, Inc., 19 West 18th St., N. Y. C. 


TRE. (UR 
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PHANTOM REDLIPSTICK 


| A wonderful color, blending per- 
: fectly—new, beautiful and water- 
proof. Phantom-like in its = 
cation,natural in its effect. Gives 
the elusive touch of beauty, all 
women crave. Soft as velvet. 
Reg. size $1—Junior, 50c. 
Phantom Red Rouge Compact—75¢ 
i Beautiful Sample Miniature ~ a 12. 
stick ina gold case. Send this adv. 
CARLYLE LABORATORIES 
* N30 Church St., N. Y.C. 
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b= s DARKENS and BEAUTIFIE 
y d BROW 


Ss 
EYELASHES an s 
INGTANTLY, makes them ap- 
pore. naturally dark, long and 
luxuriant. Adds wonderful charm, 
ity and expression to any face. 
millions 
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E cbtaina - 
P proof liquid. 7c at your dealer’s or 
irect 


é st} a 
MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 
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Hand in Hand with Beauty 


ANDS have a language and 

expression all their own. 

Even when the face is un- 

der complete control the 

hands often tell a story 
that is revealing. The suddenly clenched 
fist, the pointing finger, rude but forceful, 
grasping hands with sly curling fingers, 
and the open pleading palm all speak of a 
world before the voice was heard. 

The hands have other things to say, 
too. Their shape and their texture tell a 
story more truthful than 
the family tree. And 
the care of the hands 
shows just how thorough 
and complete is the 
attention to those per- 
sonal details that make 
up the well groomed 
woman. 

Much can be done for 
the shape of the hands 
by proper care and treat- 
ment. Fingers that seem 
short and stubby can 
be made to appear more 
tapering by shaping the 
nails to a point and al- 
lowing them to grow 
slightly beyond the end 
of the finger. Hands 
with knobby joints can 
be filled out somewhat so that the promi- 
nent knuckles disappear in the flesh of 
the fingers. Very long thin hands can be 
made more shapely and less like claws by 
trimming the nails to the shape of the 
finger ends and avoiding anything sharp 
in their appearance. 

The skin on the hands is very thin and 
delicate, perhaps because this is the most 
frequent point of contact with the world 
around us and to keep our perceptions 
clear it must be especially sensitive. 
Then, too, the hands are the quickest 
means of communication between the 
material world and the mind. An entirely 
strange object must be touched, turned 
and handled before knowledge is com- 
plete and the physical contact of a soft 
fabric or a smooth surface is a delight 
that cannot be experienced with the sense 
of sight alone. For these reasons as well 
as their appearance the skin of the hands 
should be kept soft and smooth. Women 
live an increasingly active and busy life, 
however, and to indulge in all kinds of 
outdoor sports and keep a house running 
while retaining the hands of a lady of 
quality of the hothouse variety is a 
paradox that it takes intelligence and 
concentration to accomplish. 

There are a few “don’ts” as well as a 





great many “does,” and perhaps it is just 
as well to start with the former. Don’t 
put your hands in the hot dishwater when 
a mop will do as well. Don’t move the 
seedlings to their permanent home in the 
garden bed without giving some protec- 
tion to your hands and nails before 
beginning the job. Don’t attempt to turn 
up even one small grease cup on your 
car unless you have a pure, harmless 
soap-paste or powder that will remove all 
traces of grease and dirt without leaving 
the skin dry and the 
nails brittle. And don’t 
go to a bridge party 
where hands are promi- 
nent and important with 
yours red, rough and 
wrinkled, and perhaps a 
few hangnails and a 
broken nail or two for 
good measure. There is 
nothing that develops an 
inferiority complex with 
more certainty or greater 
speed. It isn’t hopeless. 

he hands can soon be 
made as good as new, 
but it takes a little effort 
and a great deal of 
knowing how. But it’s 
worth while. 


ie is best to begin with the skin before 
much is done with the nails. Let them 
grow and get a start, keeping them shaped 
but otherwise untouched, while giving 
most of your attention to the roughened 
surface of your hands and arms. Hard 
water will coarsen and roughen the skin. 
If you are living where you cannot avoid 
the use of hard water, be sure to get a 
soap that is made especially to use under 
these conditions. Almond meal is excel- 
lent to soften hard water and so are a few 
drops of benzoin. Lemon juice will re- 
move stains from the hands harmlessly 
and effectively without affecting the 
skin. Keep a hand lotion within reach and 
apply it generously whenever the hands 
have been in water, until they begin to 
show the effects of kind treatment. 

If the skin is very red, wash the hands 
thoroughly in warm water and a pure 
soap at night before going to bed iakee- 
ply a coat of good bleaching cream. Then 
slip on an old pair of gloves and wear them 
all night. A few nights of this will work 
a change that is surprising—and delight- 
ful as well. If the hands are thin and need 
filling out use a fattening facial cream, 


but if they are plump apply a non-fatten- 


ing cream. : ; 
Nails and cuticle often need softening 
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and toning. The best treatment is to heat 
asmall amount of olive oil and before going 
to bed soak the nails for a few minutes 
in this warm bath. If the nails are dry 
and brittle this keeps them pliable and 
prevents breaking. ie thin soft nails 
that are easily broken can be corrected 
by diet to some extent. Vegetables should 
be eaten freely, especially the ones con- 
taining large amounts of minerals. [~—' 

Unless you are very sure that you will 
receive good treatment at the hands of 
the manicure, try the home treatments 
first. It is often a matter of economy to 
buy new implements and materials for 
the home manicure, for the elaborate 
weapons for this purpose that most 
women proudly own are not as effective as 
the plainer and more business-like instru- 
ments. A sharp, fine file, a box of emery 
boards, absorbent cotton, an orange stick 
and one of those tiny brushes with strong 
bristles that reach under the nails for 
specks that cannot be removed by any 
other means are indispensable. A small 
pair of tweezers that are not too pointed 
are useful. A polish of some sort must be 
added to the list with a box of powdered 
pumice stone and a tube or jar of the 
white paste that is applied just under the 
rim of the nail. 


ILE the nails into the desired 

shape. If they are very brittle or 
fragile use the emery board, shaping with 
the rough side and finishing with the 
smoother surface. Now soak your finger- 
tips in a bowl of fragrant soapy water 
long enough to make the cuticle obedient 
to the discipline of the orange stick. It is 
a mistake to think that the lovely moons 
are lacking on some hands. They are 
there but they must be worked for and un- 
covered while developing the shape of the 
nail at the same time. Until a well-devel- 
oped circle of moon is plainly visible at 
the base of the nail, the shape of the nail 
is not that intended by nature. Cover the 
end of the orange stick with a bit of ab- 
sorbent cotton, dip it in the soapy water 
and gently push back the cuticle sur- 
rounding the nail until it is quite free 
from any adhering particles. If any tiny 
bits of dry skin cling to the surface of the 
nail remove them with the tweezers, using 
the utmost care to avoid hangnails. 

Now wind a fresh bit of absorbent cot- 
ton on the orange stick and dip it in water 
and the powdered pumice stone. Insert 
this cautiously under the rim of the nail 
and work it carefully back and forth to 
remove all stains and soil, but not vigor- 
ously enough to spoil the natural line 
where the nail and skin meet. Dip again 
into the water and pumice and go over 
the surface of each nail to smooth out any 
rough places. Brush thoroughly with the 
nail brush and clean soap suds and the 
real beautifying begins. Insert a tiny bit 
of white paste under each nail and rub it 
gently back and forth with the point of 
the orange stick. This will accent the rim 
of the nail and keep dark marks from 
appearing. Now put a little dry pumice 
on an old buffer and rub over the surface 
of the nails briskly. Dip in water and dry 
before applying the final touch of polish. 
This may be the liquid polish that also 
gives a rosy blush to the nail or it may be 
one of the powders that are more sub- 
dued but equally effective. 
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The health and beauty 
of the hair 


depend chiefly upon the condition of 
the scalp. Normal capillary circu- 
lation and nerve tone mean well- 
nourished roots—strong, vigorous 
hair shafts—lively, lustrous hair. 
Important also, of course, that the 
scalp be kept really clean. Excel- 
lent for these purposes is Liquid Sil- 
merine. Rubbed into the scalp it has 
a wholesome tonic effect, invigorating 
tissues, improving circulation. And it 
effectually eliminates dandruff, dirt, excess 
oiliness. Always use before shampooing. 
For the strength and welfare of your hair—for in-|For keeping the hair wavy or curly—even under 
tensifying its natural color—for keeping it delight-| most trying conditions—Silmerine long has enjoyed 
fully soft, silky, with a gleamy gloss and sheen—use/a splendid reputation. Use with utmost confidence. 
Liquid Silmerine regularly, It’s a toilet requisite.) Large bottle, with adjustable cap, $1.00, at drug 
For straight hair—men, women, children—Silmer-| +5705 and toilet counters everywhere. 





ine is the ideal dressing, Keeps hair smooth and 
neat all day and evening—without being greasy or 
sticky. Makes unruly hair easy to manage. 


Liquid Silmerin 


PARKER BELMONT & COMPANY 
2350 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Gives a neat, 
well-groomed effect 





Bring out 


hidden beauty 


Do you know that just beneath that soiled, discolored, 

faded or aged complexion is one fair to look upon? 

colized Wax will gradually, gently, peel off the devitalized 

surface skin, revealing the youthfully fresh, white and 

beautiful skin underneath. It leaves no trace but that 

of increased loveliness. The new complexion is a perfectly 
P with a make-up. 


natural one, not to be compared at al 

It hastens Nature’s efforts. Shedding 
worn-out skin is Nature’s way of renewing 
the complexion. Tiny cutaneous particles 
come off day by day. When thisskin shed- 
ding begins to lag—as it does in time— 
complexion troubles begin. Nature may 
then be assisted by simply applying Mer- 
colized Wax. The Wax actually destroys 


the mask of dead scarf skin—causing no 
discomfort. It makes the pry breathe; livens up 
the whole countenance. All of a sudden you seem 
to have lost 10 to 20 years from your age. 





the 


Mer- 





Freckles, pimples, liver spots, moth patches, etc., 
of course disappear with the discarded cuticle, Isn't 
this better than attempting to hide or cover up skin 
defects, and stifling the pores with a soggy mass of 
creams or other cosmetics? 

Mercolized Wax will give you a new skin of en- 
chanting beauty and girlish charm—bearing 
not the slightest evidence of artificiality. One that 
will give you complete confidence in your appear- 
ance—one, indeed, that will make folks turn a 
second time to look at you in passing. 

And all these results are accomplished by using just 
one box of Mercolized Wax—less than that, in fact. 

Try it today—95c a box, with full directions, at 
any drug or department store. 


MERCOLIZED WAX 





Removes 


Wrinkles 


In 15 Minutes 


Sounds too good to be true? It is true; you can prove it this very day. If you want to see 
wrinkles, creases, sagginess completely disappear from your face in 15 minutes, just mix a 
spoonful of Powdered Tarkroot with a spoonful of lemon juice and apply this soothing 
mixture to your face. Then sit down before your mirror and have the surprise of your life! 





See the Age Lines Vanish! 
The hated lines go away like magic. Behold, 
now, what you looked like when young! Watch 
the sagginess correct itself. Enjoy the 
strange, delicious sensation of stimula- 
tion, reer and plump, smooth firm- 
ness. When you wash off the application, 
your face looks much younger. 
The effect is far better than that of the 
most expert face massage. 


For Baggy Cheeks and Chin 

Instead of making the face flabby, as - 
frequent massaging tends to do, it does 
the very opposite. Reduces flabbiness 
of cheek, chin and bagginess beneath 
the eyes. It fills out hollows and im- 
proves facial contour wonderfully. It 
obliterates worry, care and age-marks! 
And there’s nothing quite so good 
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Dearborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Av., Chicago 


For Blackheads, Oiliness 
or coarse pores. It leaves the skin velvety soft 
and smooth, with a healthy, girlish tint. 
Tarkroot acts upon an important phys- 
ical principle, invigorating skin and 
underlying tissues, making them much 
firmer. Itis not a cosmetic, for you wash 
it off after it has done its work, the skin 
appearing natural, glowing, refreshed. 


Costs Less Than 3 Cents 
an application when purchased in the 
original package. So Tarkroot certainly 
is not expensive to use. 

Tarkroot produces such really amazing 
results it is difficult to tell the whole 
stcry without appearance of exaggera- 
tion. Only the actual experience could 
make you believe all it will do. Buy a 
package from your druggist today. 
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~offer larger selections! 


lige disappointment and delays! When your Nabor- 
hood Furniture Dealer does not have exactly what you 
want, ask him for a Card of Introduction to nearest Peck 
& Hills wholesale display of Furniture and Floor Coverings. 

This plan gives you far greater selection than your dealer 
can possibly offer, yet you actually buy from him. It means 


economy for you both. 


If it is not convenient to use the card, select from the 
Peck & Hills catalog which your dealer will show you. If 
unable to get the card or see the catalog, write us for name 
of dealer who can serve you. 


Write for Free Booklet S10 which explains this money-saving plan 
of buying home furnishings and also the correct care of them. Address 


nearest house. 


Ze sell and deliver through retail dealers only 
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: that long ride to and from the office—for that occasional quiet evening 


Turn to your SUNSET 


at home or any old time you 
want real magazine enjoyment— 



















at all to pick % 
out a good 
brush! 


ADAMS 


with the famous stamp of WHITING'S 
or ADAMS on the handle guide the beginner to 
the best brush selection just as surely as the feel of 
the bristles tells the story to the professional painter. 





WHITING-ADAMS | 


BOSTON 
BRUSH MAKERS FOR I!18 YEARS 
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gives new life to old, discarded gar- 
ments and draperies. SUNSET freshens 
the texture too. Only SUNSET gives 
perfect SUNSET results. 

All SUNSET’s 22 colors are fast tor all 
fabrics, clean and easy to use. 





Nort American Dye CorPoraTION 
Dept.89, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Sun Rooms 


(Continued from page 50) 


or paper are among the artistic treat- 
ments seen. Simplicity should dominate 
these semi-outdoor walls. One way to 
obtain a garden effect is to cover the 
exterior wall of the house with an all- 
over lattice or trellis. This makes a 
charming background for plants, whether 
potted, hung or planted in boxes or stands, 

Another variation is the use of trellises 
between windows or at intervals to break 
a monotonous wall into interesting panels, 
But a plain plaster wall can have other 
decorations. Emphasizing the outdoors 
are stenciled flowers in conventional de- 
sign. How graceful this can be is shown 
in an illustration. The pattern here has 
been made to conform to the arched 
windows in such a way as to suggest 
growing vines. An entire absence of 
decoration can be attractive if color in 
cushions and figured draperies enlivens 
the room sufficiently. 

Rooms having an extremely sunny ex- 
posure are most restful with neutral walls. 
Soft greens, grays or tans make a good 
background for colorful furnishings. 

In any case, heating arrangements are 
useful. A fireplace makes a room livable 
in cold weather and there are sunless days 
in early spring or late fall when the room 
could be occupied if heat permitted it. 
Portable devices like gas, electric or even 
oil heaters are practical, and gas cocks 
or electric outlets are wise provisions. 
Another factor in providing warmth 1s 
the floor. One treatment is the use of 
tiles. These can be set over a cement 
floor and come in lovely colors, either 
dull or glazed, plain or patterned. Less 
expensive is cement, which can now be 
colored with durable and effective min- 
eral preparations. Still more popular be- 
cause of resiliency, warmth and color is 
linoleum. Block designs resembling mar- 
ble or tile come in many attractive colors. 
Green is an especially pleasing color. 

Windows are extremely important. 
The question is how to make them most 
efficient at all seasons for giving sunshine 
with air when needed. Long French 
doors solve many a problem and are 
always charming for connecting the sun 
room with either house or garden. That 
these are possible, also, with the arched 
tops that harmonize with Latin archi- 
tecture, is herewith illustrated. Case- 
ment windows are satisfactory if arranged 
with guards or rods to hold them securely 
at any desired angle when ajar. Some 
prefer an inward swinging casement for 
this reason, and screening is arranged 
accordingly. Sometimes one end of a 
porch can be permanently glassed in if 
one or more of the other exposures can 
be opened to the breeze. 

Shading the windows adds another de- 
gree of enjoyment. This may be accom- 
plished in a variety of ways. Awnings 
outside are useful in summer but window 
shades are excellent the year round and 
opaque ones are worth considering, as 
even sunshine can be overdone! A fade- 
less and crackless shade is now obtainable. 
Bamboo curtains are a restful means of 
shading. Those used in the lower picture 
on page 50 help to contribute a porch 
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Venetian shades of cream colored 
shirred, scalloped and 


effect. 
Austrian cloth 
fringed are effective with windows of the 
arched type. 

Furnishings are influenced by the size 


of the room and its usage. A sun-porch 
can be a_breakfast-room, living-room, 
sewing-room, nursery or sleeping porch. 
Frequently it is used for all these purposes 
during the twenty-four hours. Here may 
be installed a radio with lamp and re ading 
matter for evening relaxation. Wic ker, 
split cane, grass and painted furniture are 
popular because serviceable and easy to 
move about. A glassed-top table for 
many uses during the day is labor-saving, 
and a tea-wagon 1s first aid to hospitality. 
Receptacles for growing plants are almost 
indispensable. Bird-cage and plant-stand 
are the two most popular accessories. 

For drapery and upholstering, sunfast 
fabrics come 1n considerable variety, and 
glazed chintzes are among the pretty 
flowered ones. A waterproof taffeta makes 
attractive cushions and is especially ap- 
propriate where the sun-room is upstairs 
and opens like a boudoir from a bedroom. 
Oil-cloth is considered smart for pillows 
and draperies. Simple valances and side 
curtains stenciled or trimmed with con- 
trasting binding or braid will be sufficient 
at any window. Pale green with a black 
edging is lovely with yellow painted furni- 
ture or two-tone frosted wicker. Black 
is a modern favorite with an orange color 
scheme. The best plan with draperies is 
to consider them merely as the frame 
around the window, which should be a 
picture of the outdoors. 

Rugs for the sun-room include many 
patterns and materials. If linoleum or 
decorative tiles have been laid, a rug may 
be omitted. Occasionally plain-toned 
carpeting is the most suitable covering for 
a cement floor. Marton BRownFIELD. 


An -Attractive 
Little House 


ESIGNED somewhat along 
the lines of an English cot- 
tage, the small house shown 
on a following page is es- 
pecially neat and attractive 
in its street appearance. Presented here- 
with are also two different floor-plan 
arrangements for this house, either of 
which assures a convenient interior. 

The house is of frame construction, the 
outside walls finished with fine-texture 
cement-stucco over metal lath and tinted 
in a light shade of greenish gray. Wood 
trim is in deep French gray, and the 
shingled roof, which is made uncommonly 
attractive by its clipped gable-peak effect, 
with every fifth shingle course doubled, is 
stained a light green. The chimney on 
the side is an effective combination of 
stucco and brownish red brick; brick is 
also used as an edging about the cement- 
paved terrace on the front; the founda- 
tion is of concrete. 

The front entrance, which lends charm 
to the exterior of the house, is designed 
with a vestibule-like porch, open to the 
terrace on two sides and giving direct ac- 
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ERE is a new and great economy in 

a beautiful striped window shade! 

Self stripes in a material as 

durable as the sturdiest of unstriped win- 

dow shade cloths! 

A striped shade that will wear and keep 

its beauty two or three times as long as 
window shades of the ordinary kind! 


A striped shade cloth that will not sag, 
bag, or ruffle, like most striped window 
shades you have known, but will hang 
straight and true through many years of 
service! 

Brenlin, striped or unstriped, is quite 
different from the ordinary shade. It has 
noneoftheusual brittle filling of chalk or clay 
to break and fall out and leave unsightly cracks 
and pinhcles to glare against the outdoor light. 


Strong and flexible, much like tightly-woven 
linen, Brenlin has weight and body enough in 
itself to keep it always straight and smooth. 
It resists the constant strain of rolling and 
unrolling, the jerking and snapping of the 
wind. Rain will not discolor it, as it dis- 
colors shades of inferior quality. And 
beautiful tints, applied by hand, resist fading 
in the sun. 


new self-striped 
BRENLIN 
| Window Shade ‘i 





this 








**Beauty 
begins 
where the 
light 


comes in” 








material. Compare it with any striped win- 
dow shade you have ever seen. 

Samples free on request. Write for them and 
for the name of the dealer nearest you. Ad- 
dress Cincinnati. 

Tue Cuas. W. BRENEMAN Company 
“The oldest window shade house in America” 
2077 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
632 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6th St. at Chelton Ave., Camden, N. J 





Yet the cost of Brenlin 
is only a few cents more. 
Be sure to see the new 
Brenlin stripes before you 
select your window shade 








Scratch a piece of 
ordinary window 
shade material light- 

y iny y partic les of 
chalk or clay* ‘filling’ 
‘all out. BRENLIN 
has no filling. It 
outwears several 
»wrdinaryshades 





the long-wearing 
Winvow Suave matenal 
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Ren 





DEALERS MAY ALSO BE 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc., New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 


SUPPLIED BY: 


S.A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md. 

Renard Linoleum & Rug Co., St. Louis, Mo 
The Rainier Shade Co., Seattle, Wash. 
The Florida Brenlin Co., Jacksonville, Fla 


D.N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Wesson Oil is a pure, delicious and rich 
oil (fat) which can be used for every 
culinary purpose for which a fine cook- 
ing fat is required. It is a great conve- 
nience to have in one single can an oil 
that is just right for salad dressings, 
shortening, frying, deep frying, and the 
enriching of vegetables and soups. 

You don’t have to “learn how” to 
cook with Wesson Oil. If you call cook- 
ing with a solid fat simple, you'll call 
cooking with Wesson Oil simpler. 

In frying, you melt any fat to an oil 
long before the frying temperature is 
reached, so why not start with a choice 
salad oil? Frying with Wesson Oil 
doesn’t mean so much of a change from 
the use of a solid fat. The real change is 
in the improved taste of the food you 
fry in Wesson Oil. 

Using a liquid fat as a shortening is 
not such a difference as it perhaps seems. 
Try Wesson Oil in the cake, biscuit, and 
pie crust recipes which you do best, and 
see if you don’t get just as satisfactory 
results as when you used butter or some 
other hard fat. 

Anything worth while is worth trying 
at least once, isn’t it? 








Wesson 
Oil 


























Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch or 
lawn. Stand of white en- 
amelled wood and swing of 
white washable duck. At 
3 dealers or by express. 

SEND FOR CATALOG of 
nursery accessories. 
Perfection Mfg. Co: 

2703 N. Leffiingwell 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 













Swing No.34 
Complete $62° 
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FLOYD A. DERNIER, ARCHITECT 


Wood trim is a dark tone of French gray; roof light green, with each fifth shingle course 
doubled. A choice of floor plans is provided 


cess to the living-room. The manner of 
grouping the windows, together with the 
little arched and balcony-enclosed win- 
dow in the gable and the composition 
ornamentation above the doorway, also 
contributes to the interest of the front 
appearance. In addition to the front ter- 
race and porch there is a cement-floored 
porch of the pergola type on one side. 

Each of the floor plans provides living- 
room, dining-room, a small breakfast-room, 
kitchen, two bedrooms, bathroom and the 
usual kitchen service porch, as well as an 
excellent equipment in the way of closets 
and built-in features. The breakfast-room 
in one of these plans adjoins a closet-con- 
cealed bed. In the other plan the living- 
room is equipped for emergencies with a 
bed of the same order. 

In each case the living-room contains a 
fireplace with built-in book-cases at either 
side; bedrooms have. closets with a win- 
dow in an outside wall, and the kitchen 
has a draft cooler-closet, a cabinet ironing- 
board and commodious built-in cup- 
boards; in;the hall is a linen cabinet. The 
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Se. FT. 1720 


bedroom hall of one of the plans provides 
a closet for wraps. ‘The side pergola- 
porch in one instance is accessible through 
French windows from the dining-room; 
in the other it is reached from the living- 
room. There is a small basement, the 
stairway to which descends from the rear 
service porch. Furnace heat and all other 
modern comforts and conveniences are in- 
cluded in the equipment. 

The interior wood is pine, which in the 
living-room and dining-room is in light 
gray, Tiffany finish; in the kitchen and 
bathroom, white enamel; bedrooms, 
breakfast-room and hall, old ivory. The 
walls of living-room and dining-room are 

lastered and painted; those of the 
Eciieionen: bedrooms and hall are 
plastered and papered; in kitchen and 
bathroom they are enameled like the 
woodwork. Hardwood flooring is used in 
all divisions except in the kitchen and 
bathroom, the latter being floored with 
tile. The bath-tub is tiled in, and tile is 
employed for the drainboards of the 
kitchen sink. Cuarces ALMA Byers. 
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BED ROOM: 
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| + LIVING ROOM - 
| — 23207x 15-0" 


TERRACE 
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| KITCHEN <- 
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Use Long-Bell 
Oak Flooring 


UILDERS find permanent satis- 
faction in Long-Bell trade- 


marked oak flooring. Its excellence of 
manufacture makes it economical to lay 
and finish—a_ beautiful, durable floor. 








Douglas Fir Facts 


ef No. 2 fo 


Advantages 


Douglas Fir is practically im- 
pervious to water, holds nails 
firmly, is strong, takes stains 
well in any shade or color, and 
combines beauty, utility and 
durability. 


Edge Grain 


Rift sawed or edge grain stock 
is most serviceable. The amount 
of edge grain stock produced in 
Douglas Fir is many times that 
obtainable in any other wood. 


Stacked Without Sticking 


Douglas Fir timbers may be 
stacked solid for storage; being 
practically all heart, no harm 
results. 


Variety 
Douglas Fir is suitable for a 


greater variety of uses than any 
other wood. 


N fl 
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Kiln-Dried 


Long-Bell dry kilns at Longview, 
Wash., are of the latest design, 
having the largest capacity in 
the Pacific Northwest, and the 
kiln drying is scientifically con- 
trolled, which assures properly 
cured lumber. 


Straight Dimension 


Long-Bell trade-marked Doug- 
las Fir dimension stays straight, 
and flooring, ceiling and siding 
do not have to be forced to 
make tight joints. 


Trade-Marked 


Long-Bell Douglas Fir lumber 
and timbers are trade-marked 
as identification of unusual 
thoroughness in manufacture 
—plus more than fifty years’ 
experience as lumbermen. 





MBER 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, 
Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and Timbers; Oak 
Flooring; California White Pine Lumber; Sash 
and Doors; Box Shooks 
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THROUGH THE AGES SERIES - NO 5 


Scrubbing a Porch in Nuernberg i700 


TT iaitiidetinit the Middle Ages and 
early modern period, one of the most im- 
portant adjuncts to scrubbing was a soft 
soap made at home. Sand and ashes were 
the great scourers. 





In this day of cleanliness you have 
Sapolio; easy to use, exceptional in re- 
sults. For floors of marble, tile, and lino- 
leum; and for painted woodwork. Large 
cake—no waste; no disagreeable dust or 
odor. 






the 
Cleaning problems 
of to-d 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY 
439 West Street, New York, U.S. A. 


SAPOLIO 
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Round the World Mediterranean 
7th Cruise 23rd Crui 
New ss “California,” Jan. i oa ig rs 
19; 121 days, $1250 to $2900. New ss “Transylvania” Jan. 


29, 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
Madeira, Lisbon, Spain 
(Madrid - Cordova - Granada) 
Algiers, Tunis, Carthage, 
Athens, Constantinople, 15 
days Palestine and Egypt; 
Rome, and the Riviera. 


Havana, Panama Canal, 
Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days 
China and Japan, Manila, 
Java, Burma, option 17 days 
India; Ceylon, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Greece, Italy, and the 
Riviera. 

Originator of Around the Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees 

World Cruise. Estab. 30 Years Included. Reasonable Rates 


3rd Norway and Western Mediterranean Cruise from New York, July 1, 1927; 
53 days, $600 to $1250. Program ready soon. 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liners of large tonnage, 
specially chartered, run like private yachts; limited membership. Stopovers in Europe. 
Please specify Program desired 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building 





New York 
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Let Them Ride! 


(Continued from page 23) 


and weather and allowed to eat only 
certain things—so on and so forth ad 
infinitum, ad nauseam. How sorry | 
felt for these poor little rich kids! 

I immediately suggested horseback rid- 
ing as a remedy, which horrified the 
harassed mother. Finally she permitted 
herself to be coaxed into consenting to a 
trial, fully expecting to have her offspring 
brought home on stretchers. 

I must admit the sight of those children, 
whom I had not met before, shocked me. 
Undersized for their ages, colorless, |ist- 
less, with unnaturally good manners, 
they impressed me, as the saying goes, as 
having one foot each in their respective 
graves and the other reposing upon aged 
banana peels. Right there and then | 
made up my mind to keep them from 


slipping. 


HE first day, we rode for just 
thirty minutes, mostly at a little 
jiggling running-walk, the most soothing 
gate to weary nerves and bodies. When 
we returned to the stable the children 
were so tired that they fell asleep the min- 
ute I wrapped them up in horse blankets 
and put them down on a bunch of hay, the 
only thing available for a bed. They 
were still peacefully sleeping when their 
mother called for them an hour later. 
She must have thought them dead or 
crippled, for at seeing them, she let out 
a banshee wail sufficiently piercing to 
startle every horse in the stable. Mary 
and Teddy never could sleep in the day- 
time. In fact their nerves were so highly 
strung that even their nightly rest was 
constantly broken, and so on and so on. 
The upshot was, however, that for three 
months we rode every day, and it was 
pure joy to me to see the color creep 
into these children’s cheeks, to watch 
their eyes grow bright, their little backs 
straighten, their listlessness completely 
vanish and their manners come up (or 
down) to normal. This happened four 
years ago. When I last heard from them 
they had their own ponies and _ their 
mother saw to it that they continued 
the good work they had begun. 

I could tell of a dozen similar cases, the 
only difference being that some parents 
realized the advantage of horseback rid- 
ing for their sickly children, without its 
being pointed out to them. No matter 
what the reason for their ailing, in each 
case the child gained strength and vigor 
and in consequence felt and made his 
parents feel more happy and contented. 

Some people prefer to have their chil- 
dren ride English style, some Western, 
and others leave the choice to their boys, 
who invariably lean towards the cow- 
boy-saddle. My own opinion is, that for 
very young children—up to about eight 
years—the stock saddle is best, for the 
reason, that their little legs will not have 
to grip so tightly and can be held straighter 
with long stirrups than in the flat saddle, 
thus eliminating the danger of the youth- 
ful rider’s becoming bow-legged. That 
the style chosen does not influence the 
equestrian’s skill was amply proven at 
the Oakland, California, horse show last 
spring, where ten children, riding both 
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FFECTIVE November 14—faster time 

and even finer service for the world-fa- 
mous San Francisco Overland Limited. 5 
hours quicker to Chicago;evening departure 
from San Francisco; make convenient con- 
nections at Chicago with first-class trains to 
points farther east. $10 extra fare for passage 
on this new transcontinental aristocrat. 


The Overland’s prestige among the world’s 
famous trains has long been recognized. It 
has long been the choice of discriminating 
and experienced travelers. Its atmosphere 
is that of gentility; its equipment and service 
that of an exclusive town club or hotel. 


No finer travel accommodations anywhere. 
Pullmans of latest design have permanent- 
partition section space, insuring new privacy. 
There are shower-baths for men and for wo- 
men, a club car forward has card-room and 
smoking lounge, in the observation car a 
private lounge for women. Carefully trained 
personnel includes ladies’ maid, barber and 
valet; porters are specialy selected—eager to 
serve you. 


63 hours 


Chicago 


Overland Limited Dining Car Service. 
Delicious meals which you may enjoy in 
leisurely comfort are features of the Over- 
land journey. Menus are varied; the food is 
tempting; gleaming new silver service, spot- 
less linen, and a deft, courteous dining car 
staff complete a remarkable cuisine. 

San Francisco Overland Limited has in its 
very name the historic significance of Amer- 
ica’s pioneer days, the traditions of the na- 
tion’s great railroads. It travels the direct 
Overland Route, Lake Tahoe Line, trail of 
the 49’ers—rich in romance. It is the short- 
est route across the center of the continent. 


New Gold Coast Limited. 

The Gold Coast Limited also starts in daily 
operation November 14 over the Overland 
route. Not an extra-fare train, yet with new 
Pullman equipment,composite observation 
car with barber shop and shower-baths, plus 
luxurious dining car service. Through sleeper 
to Salt Lake City. Gold Coast Limited will 
leave San Francisco at 11:00a.m., arriving in 
Chicago at 9:00 a. m. the 3rd day following. 


Please reserve space on the San Francisco Overland Limited 
as far in advance as possible. Its departure time will be 6:00 
p.m., with arrival in Chicago, 11:00 a.m., 31d day following. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Overland Limited 


Southern Pacific Union Pacific Chicago & North Western 
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Telephoning over a ray of light 








Building on the Telephone Principle 





Firty years ago Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the prin- 
ciple of the telephone. His first 
telephone employed wire as the 
connecting path over which words 
passed. Four years later he used 
a beam of light instead of wire to 
carry speech between telephone 
instruments. 


Today, both wire and wireless 
telephony are employed on every 
hand in the service of the nation. 
Wire telephony, with its thousands 
of central offices, its complex 
switchboards and millions of miles 
of wire, envelops the country, 
carrying for the American people 
70,000,000 conversations every 
day. Wireless telephony is broad- 


casting entertainment and carry- 
ing important information to the 
remotest regions. 


But new applications of the 
telephone principle are still being 
found. In the loud speaker, in the 
deaf set, the electrical stethoscope, 
the improved phonograph, the 
telephone principle has been 
adapted by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to the uses of the 
physician, the public speaker and 
the musician. The scientific 
research and engineering skill, 
which enable America to lead the 
world in telephone service, are 
also bringing ik from the tele- 
phone principle other devices of 
great usefulness. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND [TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASssocIATED COMPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
style of shoe — outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. Over one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING co. 
425 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


HIDES WAT JOINTS 











Since 1802 orfor 124 
~~ years mothers have 
known that Roche’s Embrocation is the quickest 
relief for whooping cough, croup and colds. Just 
rub it on the child’s chest Phlegm is loosened, 
congestion broken, Then relief comes. 
Sold By All Druggists or 

E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, oes a 


pam lll 











| “but, of course, Monsieur,” 
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styles, exhibited their ponies so efficiently 
that the judges were hard put to it to 
decide whom to award the blue ribbon. 

Much unfavorable comment is con- 
stantly made about boys between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen. They are 
irritable, unmanageable, given to staying 
out late at nights and acting so rudely 
at home that sisters, cats and dogs flee 
at their approach, and their company is 
no longer a joy to their worried parents, 

All very true. However, do these same 
parents realize that it is often their own 
indulgent and neglectful way of handling 
them which makes Tom, Dick and Harry 
what they are? Boys at that age, above 
everything, need exercise. Only a small 
number have a chance to get it. ‘The 
majority don’t even have to walk to 
school; the family machine transports 
a good many who can ill afford it. Natur- 
ally the boys’ appetites are poor, they 
never really crave substantial food but 
munch between meals on candy and ice- 
cream, supplied by an allowance far too 
ample. Often they’re never even normal- 
ly tired. Give a boy like this a horse to 
ride after school-hours, whether his own 
or a rented one doesn’t matter, and you'll 
be surprised at the change. His appetite 
will return to normal and then some. 
He will feel so healthily tired that shows 
and smokes are no longer needed to lull 
his taut strung nerves into a semblance 
of sleepiness. Naturally his disposition 
will improve with his health. 

If you love your child—and_ what 
parent doesn’t—give him a friend that 
will help him build up his mind and body, 
that will teach him clean habits, fair 
play and sportsmanship, and that will 
repay his care and affection with a de- 
votion and loyalty found in no other 
animal—a good horse! 





Pomaraa 


(Continued from page 68) 


I, myself.” A great wave of color swept 
her face, and she turned to Douglas. 

“Will you not tell him that this is so?” 
she asked. 

“The real truth is, that I bolted in 
sheer panic,” stated Douglas promptly. 
He looked at Peter Barovic squarely n 
the eyes. “But I had to come back, 
he added simply. “I love Pomaraa with 
all my heart.” 

“Indeed!” Barovic’s voice was suave. 
“And now that you have returned so 
dramatically, won’t you enlighten me as 
to what you now have in mind?” 

Douglas flushed at the other’s tone, 
then paled. 

“IT want to marry Pomaraa, Mr. 
Barovic,” he stated. 

The other looked at Pomaraa in mock 
astonishment. 

“Do you hear that, Pom?” he cried, 
he looked 
over at Douglas with narrowed eyes, 

“we are very much honored, Madem- 
oiselle Jeanbon and I!” 

And then suddenly his hand closed 
over the weapon beside him 

“Let us have done with nonsense, 
Monsieur Ede,” he said. 
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“Uncle Peter!” with a cry Pomaraa 
interrupted him, taking a swift step 
forward. Her two hands closed over his 
upon the pistol. 


“Please,” she whispered. ‘You may | 


do what you will, but let me first tell you 
everything. The truth!” 


“Ah,” he cried. “And now perhaps I | 


am expected to believe you! No, Pom, | 
it is too late.” He had never used that | 


voice to her and she grew very white. 
“T will speak only truth, Uncle Peter,” 


she said steadily. “It is never too late | 
for truth.” And perhaps he read it | 
there in her anguished face, for his | 


softened ever so little. 


“Monsieur Ede desired to marry me,” | 


she began, loyally omitting all that 


went before. “I felt it should not be, for | 


many reasons. But he said he did not 


care about my ancestors although I | 


took him and showed him that I belonged 


to a—a different race.” Her voice sank | 


lower. “When we reached my father’s 
house on our way home that last day, 
Amata met us. She told Monsieur Ede 
that I had taken care of a little baby 


that had—that had the leprosy, and that | 
I, too, would soon be a leper!’’ her voice | 


was so low he just heard the word. 
“Almighty God!” Peter Barovic gave 
a great cry. Amata’s laugh, her words, 


“I scare him prenty much!” came back | 


to him. He stared down at Pomaraa in | 


horror. 


“6 CVAPTAIN Aakre came that night,” | 


she went on, ‘‘and—” 

“And I went off the next morning,” 
interrupted Douglas, “in a silly panic. 
Perhaps some day Pom will forgive me. 
I want to tell you,” he continued looking 
directly at Barovic, “that I have made 
arrangements for Pom at Molokai. I 
can be with her and—” 

Barovic flung up his hands. His voice 
when it came sounded wild and remote. 

“Are you quite mad?” he shouted at 
Douglas, “Oram I? What talk is this 


of arrangements and Molokai; what | 


new trick are you up to?” 

Suddenly his eyes sought Pomaraa’s. 

“You told him there was no baby— 
that it was not true?” he demanded. 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she answered quietly. “I let 
Monsieur believe. I—I knew that he 
would go. It seemed best!’ 

Douglas gave a great cry. 

“Pom! Oh, my God!” 

Peter Barovic caught her as she fell. 
With her face against his breast, she 
gave way at last to the anguish she had 
so long suppressed. Aghast at the 
tragedy she had been carrying in her 
heart, and stunned for the moment as 
the import of her sacrifice swept over 
him, he could not speak. 

Lum Sai stole quietly away. 





He smoothed her shining hair gently. | 


After a little he found his voice: 


“Please, ma_ petite,’ he whispered, | 


“Do you think I can bear to see you weep 
like this?” 


He raised her head at length with | 
gentle force. Her eyes were closed, the | 


silken lashes wet upon her cheeks. 
“Little Pom,” he murmured gently. 
“Little Pom, look at me,” he begge 
tenderly. The lashes fluttered faintly 
and her eyes unclosed. 
For along moment (Cont'd on page 85) 








































































Is yours a 
“blindman’s buff’ 
home? 


Stepping into any of your rooms, or into 
the cellar or hallway after dark, do you ever 
have to grope all over the wall for an electric 
switch that just won’t be found? No need 
of this kind of blindman’s buff when 
switches are installed where they should be. 

Just where the handiest places are is part 
of a contractor's job to know. So when an 
electrical contractor lays out plans for wiring 
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7 your home by all means let him provide for 
plenty of switches and convenience outlets. 





They mean greater effectiveness in the 
use of appliances as well as no more blind- 
man’s buff hunts for a switch in the dark. 
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PETER B. 
KYNE 


knows the big, free 
California Forests 
and their folks. 
His new romance 
will hold your love 
and interest. 
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By the author of 
“The Enchanted Hill,” etc. 


Illustrated by 
HERBERT M. STOOPS 
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Price $2.00 
Wherever Books Are Sold 
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Speaking of Books 
(Continued from page 6) 


rest of the story, which is the best of the 
story, in his own inimitable fashion. It 
is enough for us to say that if you’re fond 
of Locke you'll find “Perella” eminently 
| suited to your taste—a vivacious, charm- 
jee - ’ 
| ing tale. And if, by any chance, you’re 
| not acquainted with this best writer 
| among best sellers, “Perella” is as good an 


| introduction to him as any of his novels. 


| The Understanding Heart 
| bt ae Peter B. Kyne starts out to 


tell a story, there’s one thing his 
| readers may be sure of; they’ll get a real 
| story. 
| Kyne is a yarn-spinner supreme, a 
descendant in direct line from the trouba- 
| dours who invented and perfected the art. 
Those fellows knew that they couldn’t 
waste time discussing the state of mind of 
| a knight, ready to start down the tourna- 
| ment field, when their audiences were 
| waitingimpatiently for him to lower his 
| lance, put spurs to his horse and get under 
| way. And they didn’t try it on. They 
told stories—first, last and all the time. 

That art has lately been more or less 
| on the wane. Too many writers have 
| tried to turn themselves into diagnos- 
| ticians, have interested themselves in 
| what the tilting knight is thinking about 
| instead of what he’s going to do. Some, 
| in fact, of the more literary, have even 
| gone so far as to trouble themselves (and 

their readers), with what the horse is 
thinking. 
| There are, however, some story-tellers 
| who stick to the business in hand and tell 
| stories. Peter B. Kyne is one of them. 
Let’s establish here that we are not 
going to approach “The Understanding 
| Heart” Panasealinen, academically; 
it’s obvious that there would be no use in 
| trying. As far as we know, to be sure, no 
| one has yet attempted to treat Kyne as a 
| literary man—but there’s no telling when 
| someone may make the effort. The 
critics, bless *em, did take a shot at it a 
year or so ago, in the case of Harold Bell 
| Wright and put in a good deal of time in 
proving that Mr. Wright wasn’t literary. 
Which is very much like putting one’s self 
out to prove that “Johnnie and Frankie” 
has nothing to do with Moody and 
| Sankey. 
| Where we’re concerned Kyne is simply 
| in the business of public enchanting, with 
| the tired business man’s hearty approval 
| licensing him to go as far as he likes and 
| keep at it as long as he pleases. And we 
| know of no better approach to a Kyne 
| novel than this. 

The new one, then, “The Understand- 
| ing Heart,” is naturally an action story. 
| Set in the Siskiyous, against a background 
| which the author knows and paints pleas- 
| antly and convincingly, it 1s a sort of 
sublimation of the typical western story— 
a “‘western” which is more than that; a 
| love story and an action-and-adventure 
| story and a western story all rolled into 

one. 

Monica Gale, girl forest ranger has the 

lookout on Bogus Peak. She is a hill girl 
with a fierce hunger for the great outside 
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world which she has never seen. Tony 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Do you realize? 


Your hair needs more than a mere 
shampoo to keep it clean and 
healthy during these days crowded 
with outdoor activity. 


NOW! The Medicinal Shampoo 








HAIRBAK 





Shampoo 
Tonic 
Antiseptic 

allinone bottle 


Men-who know praise it 
Discriminating women 
demand it!... 


An unrelenting foe to dan- 
druff and all scalp disorders 
... Leaves the hair soft and 
lustrous. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, a standard 8 oz. bottle 
will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of $1.00. 


Haresak Company of America, Inc., Seattle, Washington 
2 . 





ASK for Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers,etc. 








Saie 
when you remove your hat? 


When the dimmed lights herald the rise of the 
curtain, do you take off your hat witha feeling of 
assurance that your hair is at its best? Are you 
confident that it has a clean, wholesome odor and 
that every hair is shining and glistening with 
goodhealth? (AH-MAH-ME) 


AMI 


SHAMPOO 


OF EGYPTIAN HENNA 
will give you that assurance. Used once a week it 
. will eliminate dandruff andkeep your scalp in per- 
fect condition, Lathers easily. Rinses perfectly, 
leaves no soapy or oily residue. Does not change 
the color of the hair nor stain the scalp. Brightens 
up each strand and imparts a dainty fragrance 
that is delightful, 15 cents at all drug stores. 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
48 Warren Street, New York City 
Send for Free Booklet 
** Beauty and Self Expression” 
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(Continued from page 83) 
they looked at each other, and then he 
bent and kissed her forehead reverently. 
“T have been called in my life a brave 
man, 
her, “but never could I have had your 
courage!” 





Ede. He stood, grey-faced, staring at 
them, seemingly transfixed. His drawn 
mouth and the misery in his eyes touched 
something in Peter Barovic. The English- 
man had returned believing Amata’s 
words! And the ice that had formed about 
his heart against this meeting melted a 
little. He looked at Pomaraa. 

“You love this man, Pom? 

She looked up at him, tear-eyed and 
pale, but glorious in beautiful honesty. 

“Yes,” she answered, “Yes, Uncle 


” 


tenderness, and looked across at Douglas 
Ede. There was something in his glance 
of speculation, of gravity, of kindness. 
Suddenly he walked over and put out 
his hand. 

As Douglas pressed it, his drawn mouth 
relaxed a little, but he did not trust 
himself to speak. 


“T MAY have done you injustice, Mon- 
sieur,” Barovic’s voice was quiet. 
“It is perhaps well that I think so now at 
any rate, else this meeting might not 
have ended so _ peacefully. 
piness of Pomaraa is very dear to me,” 


other straight in the eyes. “I am willing 
to believe that henceforth you will 
guard it.” He turned abruptly away. 

“T will await Captain Aakre in the 
garden,” he said and left them. 

Douglas looked about him diully. 
His eyes fell upon the pistol still on the 
table. He wondered idly if Barovic had 
really intended to let him use it himself. 
God! what a rotter Peter Barovic thought 
him—and yet was he not, after all? 

His eyes came back to the little figure 
standing so quietly watching him. Her 
beauty was like a sudden hand ‘at his 
throat, a pain in his heart. No one but 
a downright fool would have believed 
that leering native’s tale, and he had not 
only believed, but had run away! And 
this girl had no reproach for him. In 
all his life Douglas Ede had had no 
moment like this. 

When at length he spoke his voice was 
broken, unnatural: 

“Ah, Pom,” he cried with a twisted 
smile, “What a fine fellow you must 
think me!” 

She nodded. It was not in the least 
what he meant, but her eyes, so clear 


his words as truth. 
“I’m not worth forgiveness, Pom,” he 

said in honest humility. 

She shook her head. 

“Between Douglas and Pomaraa— 

there can be no word like forgiveness,” 

she told him gently. 

It was then he found it so hard to see. 

He stumbled forward to his knees, his 

eyes blurred, his face hidden in the soft 

folds of her gown. 

“T love you,” he whispered. 

say that you forgive me!” 

She put her hands against his temples. 

“Hear it then,” she murmured, 





The hap- 


he went on gravely, and he looked the | 


and steadfast seemed to say she accepted 


“Pom, 
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” he told her gently as he released | 


They had both forgotten Douglas | 


” he asked. | 


He smiled then, a smile of infinite | 
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CC The Murphy Varnish Company once told me that it was not its ambition to have 
the largest varnish business in the world, but to be sure that wherever the name 
Murphy appears upon a can of varnish or any other finish that name would stand 
for a good job faithfully done and fully delivered. If that way of doing things 
should lead to the largest varnish business in the world, well and good, but not 


on any other terms. 





YES, IT PAYS 


THE CAR 


You know the old jingle, “for want of a nail a shoe was 
Put off painting the car, and soon you'll feel you've 
got to trade itin. You won’t get as much for it as you would 
if it looked as good as it is. You'll pay out for a new car, 
and lose something on the trade-in value, all for a new coat 
of finish that it won't take a day to put on. And when you 
getit refinished you won’t trade it in—not for a year or so. 

It is for you to decide whether you will pay the painter 
for spraying your car with Murphy Murcote Lacquer or 
Varnish, or take the short time necessary to brush Murphy 
Da-Cote Enamel on yourself. In either case you get a new 
looking, good looking car, and you get it right away. No 
waiting for drying. Murcote dries in a few minutes. Da- 
Cote dries over night. A quick job but always a good one. 

The thing for you to realize is that your car needs re- 
painting. It needs it right now. You owe yourself the satis- 
faction of driving a better looking car this year. In a com- 
paratively short time and for little money you can have 


lost.” 


one. Murphy makes it possible. 


Murphy 
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MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
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There goes 
your profit! 


Where? Over the scale, of course. Did 
you ever realize that before anything 
can be turned into a profit it must be 
measured—usually over a scale? That 
you risk the profit on everything you 
sell—fair measure on everything you 
buy—at some scale? That if you neg- 
lect weighing you are still worse off? 


That’s why you need your own scale. 
That’s why a Fairbanks Wagon or 
Stock Scale on your ranch is one of the 
most profitable investments you could 
make. 


You can’t do all the necessary weigh- 
ing at a public scale. You need the pro- 
tection right on the ranch. Weigh all 
your produce before going. to market. 
Determine whether you are feeding 
your stock for profit by accurate, au- 
thentic weighing. 

The Fairbanks Wagon and Stock 
Scale is built to give you finest service, 
sustained accuracy and long life. It is 
easy to install, has rugged steel frame, 
and the full capacity of the scale is 
read on the beam without the use of 
troublesome loose weights. Like all 
Fairbanks Scales it is sold at a low 
price as a result of large production in 
a big modern factory. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Service 
Los Angeles, Calif. - - 423 East Third St. 
Fresno, Calif. - - - 1827 Inyo Street 
Portland, Ore. - East First and Taylor Sts. 
Seattle, Wash. - - 550 First Avenue, South 
Spokane, Wash. - 518 East First Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash. - - - 432 Perkins Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah - 14 Southwest Temple 
San Francisco, Calif.- Spear and Harrison Sts. 
General Offices: Chicago 
Branches in 40 principal cities of the 
United States 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Preferred the World Over 


This booklet —-F REE 


| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc., 


Dept. 5410. 

423 East Third St., Los Angeles. 

Please send your valuable free booklet, 
‘*Weighing for Profit’’ to 
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there is this trouble in your dear heart, 
I forgive. Nay, I forgave long since—” 
and as she spoke she put her hand on 
his brown hair, as a mother might have 
done. “Ah,” she cried suddenly, “speak 
no more of forgiveness! Do I not love 
you? Do I not love you with all my 
heart?” And with a little, crooning 
cry she slipped both arms about his neck. 

On the afternoon of the day of 
Pomaraa’s marriage, the staunch little 
Taravao was again ready for sea. Every- 
thing that could be taken on board had 
been packed and stowed away. 

Early that morning, Douglas was stand- 
ing talking with Pére Felix in the latter’s 
garden while preparations were going for- 
ward for the ceremony. 

“And so,” spoke the old priest, 
have come back for our treasure?” 

“Yes,” replied Douglas, humbly, “I 
will spend my life in making her happy, 
Father.” 

“T am sure you will!’ Pére Felix put a 
kindly hand on his shoulder. 

They were silent a few moments. 

“You will be lonely, Father,” remarked 
Douglas. ‘“Pomaraa is unhappy about 
leaving you and the nuns here. Won’t you 
change your mind and come with us?” 

“No, Monsieur. Peter Barovic and I 
have fought that out daily in the past 
three months! He wants to take me as he 
is taking that yellow Lum Sai, back to 
your noise and confusion and civilization! 


“you 














Non, Non, there is no place there for Pére 
Felix!’ The world has moved. I—I have 
stood still, Monsieur. I am content to die 
here in my beloved islands.” 

His voice grew sober. 

“But I am glad that Peter goes, Mon- 
sieur. His life is wrapped up in Pomaraa. 
He would miss her, cruelly. Besides, he 
is a man of the world—there is a place for 
him there. I shall miss them,”’ his voice 
was gentle, musing, “but—I am glad they 
20. 

His eyes followed Lum Sai, running in 
and out of the open doorway and bustling 
about the garden preparing for the simple 
little wedding. 

“At last Peter rids me of that Lum 
Sai!” he laughed, gaily, but his eyes were 
very kind. He raised his voice as Po- 
maraa and Barovic appeared in the 
doorway and came across to them.” 

“What will you wager,” he cried. 
“that Lum Sai comes to the ceremony 
in that pearl cap and insists on giving 
the bride away!” 

They stood and laughed at him, and 

THE 
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then separated again on various tasks 
to meet a little while later for the simple 
wedding. 

Lum Sai, when he arrived, surprised 
even Pére Felix. He had on the pear! 
embroidered cap indeed, but he had 
dressed himself in the stiff silk clothes of a 
mandarin. He stood quietly a little apart 
while the ceremony was going on, and 
gravely, after they had all kissed Pomaraa 
and shaken hands with Douglas Ede, 
came forward with a little bow and said 
a few ceremonious words to Pomaraa, 
She thanked him and he presented her 
with a handsome carved box; she opened 
it to find a string of cool, green jade— 
matchless, beautiful. 

And after a little time they said their 
good-byes to Pére Felix and he blessed 
them. At the end, when Lum Sai came 
forward to take leave of him, the China- 
man stood quietly, his head bent, and 
Pére Felix put a kind hand on his shoulder 
and said a few words. 

“You are indeed a good, kind friend, 
Lum Sai,” he added gently. “Take good 
care of my loved ones.” 

The eyes of the little group watching 
them, dimmed, and perhaps the kind old 
man realized suddenly that there must be 
no sorrow on this lovely day of Pomaraa’s 
happiness, for he laughed aloud almost 
immediately. 


“A GOOD friend, Lum Sai, yes!”’ he 
cried, “but remember always—I 
was the better cook!” 

They went away then and left Peter 
Barovic with the priest to take his fare- 
well alone. 

Later they rowed out to the little 
schooner. Lum Sai, his finery put away, 
was merely cook ‘again, already settled in 
the galley giving his orders to Aakre’s 
erstwhile helper as though he had always 
been in command! 

The Russian stood at the rail a little 
later, a poignant ache in his heart. He 
took out his handkerchief and waved 
again and again to those few on shore. 
The boat began to move. His eyes filmed. 
“Eh Bien!’ he murmured softly, and 
went below. 

The two on deck stood without speak- 
ing. Past the great, grim cliffs they 
sailed, past the lovely empty valleys and 
slowly out of the harbor into the vast 
Pacific. The waters sparkled in the sun- 
light; the day was warm and fair. Hands 
slipped together for the long journey 
across the seas. 


END 





What's the Matter With Parents? 


(Continued from page 15) 


to save a nickel; falsifying his age in order 
to pass him free, or on half fare ticket— 
these are cheap and easy ways of training 
up a thief, a liar and a grafter. Parents 
sometimes connive with children in the 
giving of false addresses in order that the 
youngster may attend the high school of 
his whim rather than the one in his city 
district. When a boy has been kept out of 
school to act as chauffeur for the family 
or to go on a pleasure trip, his mother may 


write in his excuse for absence, “He w: 

ill yesterday and had to be kept at cine.” ‘ 
The boy who carries such an excuse from 
his mother’s hand to the school has had a 


“powerful influence for evil exerted over 


him. 

Most discouraging to educators is the 
parent who wants his (or shall I say her 
children, for mothers take the keener 
interest in the offspring) “passed” in 
studies even though the promotion has 
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not been earned. ‘T).:eats that the girl 
will “just die” if not passed; that the boy 
will run away from home or commit sul- 
cide are held over our heads with confi- 
dent expectation that we will forthwith 
order the teachers to change the failure to 
a pass. When we refuse to be impressed 
and assure the parents that desperate 
actions are infrequent on the part of 
children if the home has the right attitude 
toward earning what one gets, the situ- 
ation always simplifies itself. Repetition 
of the subject by the child and a conse- 
quent better understanding are the happy 
result. 

The approach of the commencement 
season brings always with it a particular 
experience which demonstrates the lack of 
scrupulous honesty on the part of some 
parents. One at least of the several mem- 
bers of the class who fail to qualify for 
graduation produces a parent who has a 
“proposition” to make to us. We know 
the moment and recognize the tone of 
voice. Quite confidentially this person 
suggests a way out of the difficulty—a 
simple, easy way which will make every- 
body feel good. Dorothy, or Jack, as the 
case may be, just simply must appear to 
graduate because all the family and 
friends are expecting to be present at the 
exercises. Now no one will ever know it if 
a dummy diploma be given instead of a 
real one! Later, the unfinished work can 
be done and the genuine diploma received. 
Is it a bargain? 

Our inevitable refusal to be a party to 
such deception, to prostitute our teachings 
and their symbol of honorable completion, 
the diploma, always opens the floodgates 
of tears. Pleadings, entreaties, exhorta- 
tions follow. It is a_ painful scene. 
We recognize the humiliation felt by 
parent and child but we are sorry to see 
parental love debased into a willingness to 
procure the desired object for the loved 
one at the expense of honesty. Invariably, 
however, the young person returns 
bravely the next semester, finishes his 
work creditably and thanks us heartily for 
the lesson that things worth having must 
be earned. 


| ie number three on the list of parental 
failings is gullibility. There seem 
to be parents who are incapable of using 
their own judgment with regard to their 
children. Whatever the child tells them, 
that they swallow whole. 

“Haven’t you any lessons to prepare 
at home?” asks the parent. 

“Oh no,” says little Miss Addle Pate. | 
“T get ’em all at school. I want to go to 
the pitcher show. All the other girls are 
goin’.”’ 

“Well, if you haven’t any lessons to get 
I guess you can go to the first perform- 
ance, but don’t stay out late.” 

No lessons to get! Assuredly not for a 
little girl who is failing in all her subjects 
because her parents are easy believers and 
are too indifferent to probe the matter 
with a few questions or visit the school to 
find out for themselves! 

In my nearly twelve years as vice prin- 
cipal of a school of 2500 boys and girls I 
have not dealt with a half dozen parents 
who knew the actual daily school pro- 
grams of their children. One subject or 
possibly two—the ones the youngster 
specially likes or vigorously detests—may 
be- known, but almost never the whole 
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Why You Should Choose 
a Hotpoint 


Thumb Rest 


—because the patented Thumb Rest 
rests your wrist, arm and shoulder. 
You can’t know the difference until 
you use it. Try it at your dealer’s. 



















Calrod Element 
—because the patented Hotpoint 
Calrod heating element, cast in solid 

iron, is practically indestructible and 
more efficient. Other irons may look 

similar outside—but oh, what a dif- 
ference inside; and 
in lasting economy! 


Hot Point 


—because it is hotter at the point, 
where it meets the cool, damp 
cloth first. It makes ironing go 
more quickly. 


Heel Stand 
—because the attached heel stand 


saves lifting 6 lbs. on and off a 
stand hundreds of timesduring an 
































Hinged Plug 
—because the exclusive hinged 
plug saves cord wear at the spot 
where most cords first fail. It 
average ironing. It merely tilts helps Hotpoint cord last three 
back, anywhere on the board. times the average cord life. 

The famous new Hotpoint Super-Iron with the above features 
sells for only $6.00. The popular Hotpoint Model R is $5.00. For 
saleby electric light companies and dealerseverywhere. Insist cn 

Hotpoint. The quality has been famous for over twenty years. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
155 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Factories: Ontario, California, and Chicago, Illinois 
Los Angeles . Portland . Seattle . Salt LakeCity . St. Louis 
Cleveland . New York . Boston . Atlanta 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Hotpoint Electric 


Ranges 


are modern, cleaner, eas- 
ier, better. Use one once 
and you'll findit somuch \ 
better you'll never go back 
to fuel cooking. You can 
put a meal in the oven and 
go out for allday. It will 
automatically turn on at 
the time desired, cock at an 
exact temperature, turn 
off when through and keep 
the meal warm until 
served. Ask your electric 
corrpany about the low 
rate for electric cooking. 













































New Hotpoint Percolator Set 


The one exact way to make in- 
variably excellent coffee. Six-cup 
percolator, gold-lined sugar and 
creamer and large tray. Made of 
solid copper, finished in rich, 
highly polished nickel. And at 
the lowest price ever paid for 
Hotpoint quality. Only 
$17.00 complete. 


A World’s Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances 
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Document No. 58 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries is entitled: 
‘““Oysters: An Important Health 
Food.’’ Among other things it says: 


(1) ‘The oyster is easily di- 
gested, and is rich in elements 
of importance in our diet.” 


) **Oysters contain two hun- 
dred times as much iodine as 
milk, eggs and beefsteak.”’ 


(3) ‘*One pound of oysters will 
furnish 28% of the protein a 
man needs daily, 35% of the 
calcium, 53% of the phosphor- 
ous, 136% of the iron.”’ 


Olympia Oysters, rich in iodine, 
phosphorous, iron, and other rare 
vital health salines, should form 
the basis of at least one family 
meal per week and they are really 
more economical than meat. 


Write to Olympia Oyster Growers Assn., 
Olympia, Wash., for Recipe 








Serve the Cocktail! 


—One to two dozen 
oysters, ample catsup; 
salt, lemon juice, Wor- 
cester, Tabasco if de- 
sired. Wonderful for 
amily health! 


OLYMPIA 


FAMOUS 


OYSTERS 
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list. Of course I am speaking of parents 
whose children are unsuccessful. There 


| are hundreds of properly brought up and 


competent boys and girls who attend to 


| their own affairs so well that they go 


_ assistance from the principals. 


through high school with little or no 
They 
reflect their home training. They are the 
backbone of the school and will be leading 
citizens in another score of years. But 
it is the incompetents whose parents know 
nothing of their interests and who believe 
any story they are told. 

Lack of knowledge by the parent of 
what the child is studying at school makes 
possible truancy over a_ considerable 
period of time. If the elders took enough 


| interest in the child to be able to question 


him about the day’s lessons and experi- 
ences, they would soon find out w hen the 
boy or girl had been “cutting” classes. 
The school sends a card of inquiry after 
three days of absence, but robbing the 
family mailbox of the card is not too diffh- 
cult a feat in a home where little attention 


| is paid to the child’s movements. 








A girl in my school was caught stealing 
skirts from the dressing room of the girls’ 
gym. She confessed to the theft, after 
being caught in several lies, and took me 
to her home to get the stolen clothing. I 

talked with her mother in their somewhat 

pretentiously-furnished home. The theft 
was acknowledged and regretted. Even 
after that the girl was able to persuade 
her father that she had just traded skirts 
with another girl. 


EK XCUSE writing furnishes eloquent 


evidence of the gullibility and 





“Sign this excuse. There comes my 
car! I gotta hurry!” is the command of 
the youngster. The obedient parent signs 
either a blank sheet or a note she hasn’t 
read. Nothing is easier than to write in 
above the signature an excuse for any 
amount of time spent away from the 
school. Such procedure puts a premium 
on cunning and deceit. 

Two cases have come under my obser- 

vation of fathers who brought their sons 
to school every morning on the way to 
their own places of business only to be 
completely fooled by the boys, who never 
came into the school. It is apparent that 
very little interest in the boys’ progress in 
their studies could have been manifested 
by those fathers or they would soon have 
found out the true situation. 

“All the other mothers let their 
daughters go! I don’t see why you can’t 
let me! You never do let me have any 
fun, anyway!” is a formula which many a 
girl knows will bring mother’s acquies- 
cence in her hare-brained plans if only it 
be persisted in long enough. “All the 
other mothers” is the phrase that ‘‘gets” 
the poor gullible dear. Instead of investi- 
gating a bit what the other mothers are 
doing, or, better yet, having her own 
standards of behavior for her daughter 
quite unaffected by those of other 
mothers, she gives way under pressure. 

“Well, I guess things are different now,”” 
she says dubiously, but adds to preserve 
her self-respect, ‘ ‘T never did such things 
when I was young.’ 

“What are you gonna do?” she says 


afterward in self-justification for her folly. 
“Pp 


39? 


wouldn’t want Gladys to run away from 
home because I was so strict.’ 
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For ie Reddoncd 
by Weeping—Murine 
Perhaps it’sonlya touching movie 
...oran affecting magazine tale. 
Whatever the cause, Murine 
quickly relieves the red, puffy, 
unsightly condition that invaria- 
bly follows a good cry. Harmless! 


Eye Beauty Book FREE on request 
The Murine Company, Dept. 32, Chicago 
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} Shaving Stick 
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Paris BOURJOIS France 


JAVA 


Crhe Wonderful French 
CFace Powder 


A tint for every type 
EIGHT FRENCH HAND-MADE ROUGES 
and our new creation 
COLD CREAM POUDRE JAVA* 


BOURJOIS, Inc. 


37 West 34th Street 
% Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 
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That the difficulty of getting parents to 
visit the school is an old complaint is 
evidenced by a jingle one of my mature 
friends recalls having sung in her own 
kindergarten days. It runs as follows: 

“Oh dear, what can the matter be? 

They visit the drill to see murderous 

sabers, 

They visit the church and they visit 

their neighbors, 

Now why don’t they visit the school?” 

Why don’t they, I should like to ask? 
It is a matter I have never, in the many 
years I have been in educational work, 
been able to fathom. We arrange 
Mother’s Day programs for the mothers 
of our thousand girls. Two hundred 
responses is our maximum. I have sent 
out individual letters to mothers of 
senior girls arranging a time and place for 
a conference on commencement procedure 
and expenses, and on the chaperonage 
problems of the senior year. I have never 
had more than forty-five responses out of 
a hundred. Moreover, the mothers who 
came were always the ones whose daugh- 
ters were not in need of reform in any 
way. Our meetings were most agreeable 
but solved no problems. 


WO final charges I wish to lay 
at the door of parents. he first 
has to do with the leisure time of the 
young folk and comes within my province 
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only as the youngsters make the mistake | 


of infringing on school time to further 
their schemes. I refer to the readiness 
with which mothers let their girls go on 
automobile parties, day or night, with 
boys about whom they know absolutely 
nothing. 
my tribunal in the last few days because 
their daughters played truant in con- 
nection with such parties. - Two of the 
girls were with three boys and another 

girl not in my school, on their way to the 
be ach at eleven o'clock at night when they 
were arrested for speeding. Next day the 
girls slipped away from school to attend 
the trial of the boys. They forged their 
excuses and were caught. Both assured 
me they knew the boys well, in fact were 
quite old friends. The mothers agreed to 
that statement. I asked a few questions 
and found that not one knew where the 
boys lived, whether or not they had ever 
attended high school, whether or not they 
had jobs, who their parents were, whether 
or not they owned the car—in short, 
neither girls nor mothers knew one single 
thing about those boys. And yet the 
mothers, who should have had better 
judgment, were willing to risk the lives 
and honor of their girls rather than to 
endure a little nagging. There were six in 
a five-passenger car, which means “pet- 
ting,” of course. There is always danger- 
ous speeding when boys are showing off 
before girls. Both mothers were shocked 
to realize how careless they had been, but 
they should have been aware of their 
laxity without having to depend on the 
school to teach them their lesson. 

The third mother let her girl go to the 
beach in the day time, riding lap fashion, 
in a Ford roadster with two boys and 
another girl. She too knew nothing of the 
other members of the p:rty, though she 


Three mothers have been before | 





thought she did before 1 put my few | 


questions. These women want to be good 
mothers; they love the'r daughters and 


believe in them, but they don’t investigate 
‘ 
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prevent 
ward off serious sick- 
ness that often origi- 


nates in the mouth. 


He didn’t hurt 


a bit! 


Your dentist is an im- 
portant guardian of 
your health. 
him twice a year. He 
can keep your teeth 
gums 
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4 out of 5 
wait too long! 


As you mingle with crowds remember that four 
persons out of every five who pass the age of forty 
may contract dread pyorrhea either through careless- 
ness or ignorance. 

At the first sign of tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist for an examination and start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums. 

If used regularly and used in time Forhan’s will 
prevent pyorrhea or check its progress. Ask your 
dentist about Forhan’s for the gums. He will un- 
doubtedly recommend it as your regular dentifrice. 
It contains a percentage of Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which has been used by dentists for the last 15 years 
in the treatment of pyorrhea. 

It cleanses the teeth and at the same time protects 
you against pyorrhea which claims four people out 
of every five. 

You can’t afford to gamble with your health and 
happiness. Don’t wait for pyorrhea’s symptoms. 
Stop at your druggist’s for a tube of Forhan’s and 
start playing safe today! All druggists, 35c and 60c 
in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. - 
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Forhan Company, New York 
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Burgess Radio 
“A” Battery 


} CA sPECIALLY designed “A” | 
battery for radio service. There 
is nothing like it in its field. | 


Proportioned to permit ease of 
handling and convenience of cab- 
inet assembly and storage, you 
may expect this new Burgess cre- 
‘ation to give you the length of 
service and dependability under 
all conditions for which all prod- 
‘ucts of Burgess are noted. 


If you are using the ordinary 
type of No. 6 “A” battery, we 
suggest that you learn for your- 
self from the Burgess Radio “A” 
the measure of service you have 
a right to expect. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OrFice: CHICAGO 





Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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| were at the same age. 
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for fear of being thought “crabs.” For- 
tunately, most young people are out for 
innocent hilarity and the boys are good 
drivers in spite of their propensity for 
“stepping on the gas.’ 
result. But that happy fact is not due to 


any protection the parents have thrown | 


round their girls. 

The last charge is that parents do not 
sufficiently assist the school in stamping 
out the baseless stories that are always 
current reflecting wholesale on the morals 
of high school girls. More than once 
parents have repeated these stories to me 
with evident belief in their truth. I have 
been astounded that they would leave 
their girls in a school about which they 
even suspected such vileness. The poor 
little flappers whose parents have dis- 
agreed and whose homes are broken up 
are the ones who give color to these tales. 
By their inappropriate dress, their loud 
make-up and their untrained and always 
conspicuous behavior, they attract atten- 
tion, unfavorable attention, and they are 
misjudged. Occasionally one gets into 
serious trouble, but she wouldn’t have done 
so if she had had a good inheritance, two 
good parents and an harmonious home. 

As the school increases in efficiency it 
lifts each generation above the previous 
one in the matter of systematic education. 
Children of today have infinitely more 


| opportunities and vastly better school 


training than the previous generation had, 
and are better informed than their parents 
Many know more 
now than their parents do, except in the 
matter of experience. This fact may 
account for some of the failings of parents 
which I have discussed. Visiting the 
school, inquiring into the details of the 
studies, making a probe to find out 
whether or not home study is needed, are 
full of risk of exposure of ignorance and 
consequent loss of self-esteem for parents 
whose own education has been sketchy or 
non-existent. But the chief fault—the 
multiplication, by successive marriages, of 
parents and homes, to the exclusion of any 
proper authority or sanctuary for the 


| child, has had no fostering influence in the 


school, in its standards, or in any of its 
teachings. 





‘The Sword of 
Don Fulian 


(Continued from page 13) 


“And you, senor?” she queried gently. 

“Believe me, senorita, from the deepest 
adoration!” And not even the handicap 
of restricted space in a lurching coach 
robbed his profound bow of its ‘courtly 
elegance. 

In the half gloom her eyes were bright 
enough to mark the white plume of his 
hat, held at his thigh, and the slender 
outline of his figure. Here again, then, 
was the senor of the rescue! He who had 
flashed comet-like out of the night’s 
shadows in her moment of peril and who 
now again, as mysteriously, was at her 
side. She experienced a pleasant thrill; 
with tears still wetting her cheeks she 
was capable of a quick, happy smile. 


Few tragedies — 
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Had there been more light no doubt she | 
would have remembered her dignity and | 
turned a demure face with lifted brows | 
upon him; but here, with the moon behind | 
and one door curtained, who could see a 
smile? And what true Spanish maiden— 
with that more-than-one drop of the 
blood of the ladies of France!—at sixteen 
was to remain in the shadows of tragedy 
when a romantic moment offered itself? 
This Butterfly, having wept, was quite 
capable of laughter between hours of | 
sorrowing. 

“IT have not, alas, the honor of your | 
acquaintance, sefor,” she said in a voice 
which made him yearn for a better view 
of her eyes and lips. “You must not 
think, because I have flung aside all con- 
ventions in a moment of distress—” 

“I think only,” he cried warmly, “that | 
| have been made the most fortunate of 
men in arriving when I did and that | 
should be the most unfortunate if you 
denied me the privilege of assuring my- 
self that you pass safely through the 
streets. Unless you would strike cruelly 
at a loyal heart—” 

“To speak of the heart—so soon! 
Lisonjero!” And he knew that already | 
her lips were curving, her eyes dancing. 
“Flatterer? Ah,” he said reproach- 
fully, ‘‘can a serf flatter the queen? Can 
a moth flatter the moon? Or shall a 
mariposa cry lisonjero to the wind that | 
would lift and bear her out of a threatened 


h danger?” 


IS use of the word, “mariposa” | 
caused her another sudden start. | 
She leaned forward a little, as though to | 
see his face, then turned away, looking out | 
at the great square houses dancing by. | 
Presently he heard a little sigh and she 
turned again toward him, saying: 

“Do not think me ungrateful, senor. 


gallant aid tonight. But I have been 
so—so distraught! Not only I, but also 
my papd-grande, the Conde del Tovar, 
shall thank you. Were it not for your 
coming—” 

She broke off with a shudder. There- 
after she fell to thinking and only after | 
some moments had passed said with a | 
little laugh that betrayed nervousness: 
“Yes, you shall accompany me to my 
home, senor! By tomorrow, in any case, 
my grandfather will have learned how, 
forbidden as it is, I slipped out in des- 
peration to see the viceroy. How he will 
scold! He will put me on bread and water 
and lock me in my room! But I do not 
care. It will not matter—now that noth- 
ing can matter!” 

“If I could only be of real service! If 
you could but know how loyal I would 
be and worthy of your trust! If—” 
“Hush!” she commanded, biting her 
lips either. against tears or smiles. “One 
‘if’ is a stone wall and three are a moun- 
tain!” 

‘““A stone wall can be torn down! A 
mountain may be climbed!” 

But she shook her head. 

“It is wrong for me to talk with you, 
a stranger, no matter how kind you have 


been,” she said thoughtfully. “Oh, I 


know, sefior. I am not the daughter of a 
mestizo that I do not know into what 
grave danger I run of being misjudged. 
But tonight I have been reckless! A 
madness, senor, the madness of despair 
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time. 


a black ox pulls beside her. 
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and terror has clutched my heart.” She 
tossed her head, her eyes flashed. “Shall 
the fear of what others will think matter 
to one who is threatened by worse than 
death?” 

“Not that! Your grandfather, when 
he understands—” 

How bitter she could be, this little 
butterfly who flitted among the emotions 
as that bright-winged creature whose 
name the viceroy had bestowed upon 
her flitted in a garden of flowers. 

“Shall my papd-grande sink him so 
low as that? As to listen to the cry of a 
girl’s heart? As to suppose for an in- 
stant that such a gentleman as he, the 
head of so proud a house, is ever to 
reckon with the silly pleadings of a mere 
woman? In the household of Tovar 
there can be but the one master, senor— 
and how many slaves!” 

“But you—” 

“We shall see!’’ she cried defiantly. 
“T, too, am of the blood of Tovar! You 
see? Mad, am I not? And reckless, 
being desperate? And in this desperation, 
what steps shall I take? Vames a ver, 
senor! Oh, but we are going to see!” 

If anything at all was to be seen clearly 
at this storm-tossed moment it was that 
she was talking wildly and that though 
she was in the mood to take any step, 
even of the most extravagant, there ap- 
peared none just now to take—saving 
those which were leading her back into 
the very presence of that household ty- 
rant of a grandfather toward which the 
horses were traveling at such a pace that 
it seemed to Don Julian he had scarcely 
entered the coach when it drew up before 
an iron gate in a broad street. He sprang 
down, giving his hand to the senorita 
with an involuntary pressure upon the 
fingers which for a fleeting instant rested 
within his. He heard her sigh as she 
withdrew her hand, heard vaguely her 
thanks as she dismissed the guard and 
then followed her closely through the 
gateway. This opened upon a broad pas- 
sage which in turn gave through massive, 
pale pink walls upon the open patio about 
which the mansion of the Conde del 
Tovar was constructed. Here the moon- 
light entered without obstruction. In its 
soft light the patio appeared one of the 
most delightful of garden spots with 
orange trees, flowers and facvessl opel 
fountains. About the patio on all sides 
ran corridors with many arches and slen- 
der columns, opening to the main sala 
and the various apartments upon the 
ground floor and the floor above. Lights 
were everywhere; tall candles in silver 
sconces; ornamental metal lamps with 
wicks feeding upon colza oil, flaring in 
every little draft and smoking generously. 


VOICE in tirade issued from the 

sala; a voice so high-pitched 

that at first Don Julian mistook it for 
that of a woman hysterical in vitupera- 
tion, the shrill outburst of some half-mad 
termagant. The girl came to a sudden 
standstill; a shiver shook her; she threw 
out her hand, unconscious of what she 
was doing, and grasped Don Julian’s atm 
as though to cling to him for protection. 
“It is papd-grande!” she whispered. 
“Oh, but he is angry! He has discovered 
that I have done a thing which he will 
never, never forgive!” 


The voice railed on. Other voices, 
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hushed, respectful and timid, that of 
another man and of a woman, were lifted 
now and then in monosyllables only to 
be drowned by the violence of the old 
count’s denunciations. 

“Ingrate! Disgrace to the name of 
Tovar! Wench of the streets!’ With 
his bitter words came the sound of blows; 
the sharp rappings of a cane upon chair 
and table as he stormed up and down. 

“Go to your room,” whispered Don 
Julian. “That man is mad.” 

He felt her trembling; he feared lest 
her strength should fail her and she should 
fall swooning. His arms were ready. 
But not yet did he know this Juana Anita 
del Tovar! Not all of the determination 
of the Tovars lay in the tyrannical breast 
of the man in the sala. With a sudden 
gesture, full of imperiousness, she threw 
back her mantilla; thus he saw the luxuri- 
ant hair piled high upon its great comb; 
thus, also, he saw her face. It was pale, 
frightened, yet there was a gleam in her 
eyes that was not of fear. 

“Come,” she said bitterly. ‘“‘We shall 
see what thanks my grandfather has for 
you who have been so brave and good, 
senor!” 

She hesitated no longer. Now she 
made haste as one, poised above an icy 
pool from which his muscles flinch, dives 
swiftly, to be done with the shock against 
which he has steeled himself. In the 
broad doorway of the main room she 
stopped, looking very small but very 
erect and proud and courageous; and one 
could detect no fear in her cool tones as 
she announced out of that sudden silence 
which greeted her: 

“T am here, senor!’ 

CHAPTER III 

ON JULIAN, close behind, looked 

upon the three persons in the sala 
who, in varying degrees of emotion, had 
been awaiting this moment. In the center 
of the floor, brought to a sudden pause 
in the midst of his tirade, stood 
the Conde del Tovar. A small man, 
an aristocrat from the tips of his cordovan 
boots to the top of his fashionably 
groomed snowy curls; a man of soft laces 
and soft hands; of curled white mustaches 
and beard; a man of seventy who dressed 
with the vanity of a boy of twenty; a 
man whose eyes, seen now, were never 
to be forgotten, black as jet, blazing, 
in which one could conceive a hot temper 
distilling the poison which now poured 
along his veins. Don Julian knew the 
type well. This man at seventy, or if 
he lived to ninety, would make light love 
and flowery speeches to all ladies, young 
or old, provided they be not of his own 
household. Within his own walls he was 
a petty tyrant, selfish, narrow, inor- 
dinately vain. 

Of the two other occupants of the room 
Don Julian disposed at a glance. One, a 
foppish young scapegrace, was the sejior- 
ita’s brother, Claudio; small like his 
grandfather, a mincing fellow with some- 
thing of La Mariposa’s fineness of feature 
and nothing of her force. The other, 
a girl, would have been worthy of any 
man’s second look were it not for the 
golden fact that La Mariposa was here. 

The old count, gripping a slender black 
cane in his shaking hands, remained for the 
moment speechless. That his grand- 
daughter dared appear before him at all 
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| pertinence—rebellion! 


was a piece of effrontery, assurance, im- 


And that she 


| should stand there as though unafraid 


and unashamed, her head actually lifted 


| when it should have been bowed low 





before him, served to check his tongue. 
Don Julian could not but realize, though 
vaguely, that now was no _ propitious 
moment for a stranger to present himself. 
It sufficed, however, that he was there 
by invitation. 

“‘Papd-grande,” came a small, uncer- 
tain voice, “If I have caused you anguish 
I am sorry. But—” 

“Anguish!” And, perhaps because he 
could at the moment give utterance to 
no words sufficiently vituperative, having 
already exhausted a well-stocked vo- 
cabulary of burning epithets, he laughed, 
a bitter, barking laugh that was like a 
stab; cruel, cold, of a very evil ring. 
“And you speak of sorrow? Here was 
there not already sorrow aplenty? And 
disgrace enough? ‘This Claudio, this 
brother of yours, the last of the blood of 
Tovar, the last of an honorable family, 
like the whelp of a low-bred dam cannot 
wait until I am dead to plunge me into 
ignominy. Now you—you—” 

“My sister,” cried Claudio, pale and 
afraid, “plead with him for me. He 1s 
sending me into the northern wilderness, 
into far California—me, of the blood of 
Tovar!—like a common soldado de cuera! 
It would be to my death—” 

The old count whirled upon him; even 
struck at him with his cane so that Clau- 
dio, whiter of face than ever, stepped 


| back and threw a hand before his face. 


ed you be of the blood of Tovar— 
which I almost doubt!” screamed 
the old man. “With that mother of yours 
and her mixed French blood! Oh, my 
disgrace began then, when my undutiful 
son married such a woman!” 

“Senor!” cried the girl warningly. 

Again he answered her with his bitter 
barking laugh and turned his back to 
her while he disposed of his more easily 
handled grandson. 

“Nor, little cockerel,” he said mock- 
ingly, ‘‘are you to go as a common soldier, 
which no doubt would be utterly to your 
tastes. For at least, God pity me, you 
do carry the name of Tovar and therefore, 
go wherever you may, it shall be as a 
gentleman and with your own private 
escort who shall answer to me for two 
things; first, a greater propriety of action 
on your part than has marked you of late; 
second, your own worthless safety of 
person. I have arranged with the cap- 
tain—” 

“The captain!” broke in Claudio. 
“That man? Brute, bully, street rufhan—”’ 

“Well, my _ fine picker-and-chooser, 
what of it?) What have we to do with the 
morals of our servants? At least we can 
count upon his loyalty since he himself 
has named the price that shall be paid 
for his service. That he is the first 
swordsman of New Spain may perhaps 
blind our eyes to certain of his short- 
e— And you will remember that 

e is my man, body and soul and blade, 
because I have bought him. Mine, Sefor 
Claudio, not yours!” 

All this while Don Julian and the 
count’s granddaughter had stood within 
the doorway, treated to a view of the 
old man’s back. 
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“Senor,” spoke up the girl quickly, 
taking advantage of a moment when the 
count gripped his cane, glared and fought 
for breath. “There is one here, a stranger, 
a guest; one who has put his life in jeo- 
pardy tonight in my behalf.” 

The old man whirled. 

“Eh? Whatisthat? What do you say?” 

He cupped his hand to his ear; a little 
deaf at all times, though a reference to 
the subject threw him into a towering 
rage, at times of nervousness his glittering 
black eyes on the lips of the speaker were 
a necessity if he caught a word. 

“My coach was beset in the plaza by 
highwaymen. This gentleman risked his 
life—” 

But not yet was the count to turn his 
thought upon this gentleman or any other. 
With menacing cane uplifted he came 
forward with mincing steps, demanding: 

“Where have you been? How did you 
dare do a thing like this, going out after 
dark, unattended, without my sanction? 
Shameless thing, girl of the street, 
wretched daughter of a French-blooded 
mother! Where did you go? Why don’t 
you answer me?” 

Don Julian stood tense, balanced to 
spring forward as the quivering cane re- 
mained suspended high in air. But the 
girl did not stir and answered steadily, 
though now her color was again hot in 
her cheeks: 

“T went to the palace of His Excellency. 
To beg of him to intercede for me—to 
save me from this hideous marriage.” 

“To De Croix! Mother of God, what 
next! Shall my disgrace be emblazoned 
in the stars? And he? His Excellency?” 


“TUS AILS to understand as do you, 

senor, that a girl may have a 
mind of her own! Yes, and a heart and 
soul which are hers alone!”’ 

He taunted her with cackling laughter. 

“And you were fool enough to think 
that he, or any man, would fail to see 
that you are a maid gone mad? Caramba 
contigo! It were well that you were mar- 
ried without delay. jaja! What you 
need, my little one, is a husband and a 
strong head.” At last his cane came 
down, but across the back of a chair and 
with such force that it snapped, sending 
a piece across the room. “Married you 
shall be in short order. The day after 
tomorrow sees Senor Claudio on his way 
to California and you on yours to Vera- 
cruz and the ship for Spain! Gertrudis 
accompanies you, before she too be in- 
fected by this maid-madness which 
swear comes from the very air of this 
New World! Never in Spain did I hear 
of so monstrous a malady.” 

Gertrudis, between whom and Claudio 
there was plainly a sentimental under- 
standing, flashed a frightened look at the 
young man sulking in his corner. The 
count’s quick eyes caught her look and 
filled with ugly gloating. 

“Ah, ha! Senorita Gertrudis!”’ he flung 
at her. “My duty to my ward shall not 
be forgotten in that to my wayward 
granddaughter. Tell your little Claudio 
goodby for a long, long time. Before he 
returns from his gallant adventurings you, 
too, shall be married. And in Spain!” 

Having triumphantly disposed of the 
destinies of all in the room saving Don 
Julian, the Conde del Tovar now turned 
threateningly upon him. 
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Sail October 31 


from San Francisco 


October 29 from Los Angeles 
October 14 from New York 
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Complete World Cruise ever 
planned — visit in 5 months 
all 6 Continents, 21 Countries 
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Cruise 


This is the only Cruise to add the 
Farthest South to the Far East — 
to visit Australia, New Zealand 
& Tasmania in addition to Japan, 

China, India. It is the only Cruise 
to visit its countries at their best 
seasons & then to reach Europe 
in time for Spring Travel. 

Few travelers go Round the World 
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Raymond-Whitcomb to include in 
this Cruise as much of the World as it 
is possible to see in a single journey of 
reasonable length. 

On the '‘Carinthia’’—the newest 
Cunarder—a 20,000 ton liner that 
was designed especially for Cruises 

& is the finest Cruise Ship in the 
world today. Rates $2250 & up. 


Send for the booklet —'*Round the World” 
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Round South America 
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A wonderful opportunity to see all 
South America. In two months it will 
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gellan, the Andes & the Indian Country 
on the West Coast, On the popular 
Cunard liner '‘Laconia’”’. $975 & up. 


Send for the booklet —"'Round South America” 
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HAWAII~this time / 

Spend a few weeks among these smil- 
ing islands under the Southern Cross— 
i where nature plots in so many strange, 
enticing ways to keep you longer. 


Convenient 

Less than a week direct from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver and you’re in this paradise of 
palms—a coral beach under your feet; a 
mango-tree overhead. Four or five weeks 
and you’re home again—with treasured 

. memories of this glorious adventure. 





Inexpensive 
$400 or $500 covers every expense— 
steamers, hotels, sightseeing, inter-island 
cruising, sights in Hawaii U.S. National 
Park. Accommodationsample, luxurious; 
more new steamship and hotel services 
opening soon. 


RE nat erties 





Anyrailroad, steamship or tourist agent 

! can book you direct. Tell us when you 

; plan to come,—an illustrated booklet in 
colors will be sent you. Write now. 
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OR 344 ForT St., HONOLULU, Hawall, U.S.A. 
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“This stranger,” he cried, “this gentle- 
man who companions your late hours 
upon the streets? Who is he? In your 
madness have you forgotten that a man 
is not to be brought into my house whom 
you are ashamed to present to me? Who 
is he? Why don’t you answer?” 

“This gentleman,” La Mariposa re- 
turned eagerly, “‘is—is—he is the gentle- 
man who, in my hour of peril—” 

“Yes, yes. You have said all that.” 
His eyes drilled at her; his cupped hand 
at his avid ear began to mock her. “Jesus 
Maria! Can’t the girl speak? Who is 
he?” 

““He—he—” She turned to Don Julian 
who said: 

“May I have the honor of presenting 
myself, senor? Dona Mariposa, in an 
evening of very trying experiences, might 
naturally forget a name she had never 


heard before. I am Julian Hilarion de la | 


Fuente—” 

The old man heard him scarcely beyond 
the Julian. His chief task of mocking 
and insulting his granddaughter was at 
all times upmost in his mind and he 
snatched promptly at a fresh opportunity 
to humiliate her. 


“So” he jeered at her, “you do not 


even know who this is that you | 
have brought home with you from your | 
Not even his | 
estate, whether he be gentleman or cheap | 


nocturnal adventurings! 


adventurer? And you have the assurance 
to bid him home with you and into my 
presence!’ 


Her eyes could flash as hotly as his own. | 


“Senor! I do know. Perhaps, as you 


have said, it is the madness of a New | 
For I am | 
mad enough to judge a man by himself, | 
by his act and by the look in his eyes, | 
Don | 


World that has infected me. 


rather than by the name he bears. 
Julian has been my protector. He has 
been all courtesy and kindness and—” 

“Shall I listen to heresy? 
atentado! A man’s name and the sangre 
azul shall not count then if he but make 
a pretty leg and has eyes which flatter? 
Whom already,” he added with fine 
sarcasm, “without knowing his name you 
have taught to call you the ‘Butterfly’!” 

Don Julian flinched and flushed, amazed 
to realize that he must have named her 
La Mariposa! 

“Senor!” he cried, full of contrition 
and in haste to explain. | 
But the count wished no explanations. 
He clapped his hands together sharply as 
he called: 

“Maria! Marcella!” 

Maria entered first, a large, gross- 
looking and ebon-black negress. After 
her, almost immediately, came Marcella, 
an unusually tall, spare Indian woman. 
That the two servants appeared so 
promptly would have told eloquently, 
were there no need, that all the house- 
hold servants had been lurking here and 
there within the house, filling their ears 
and sharpening their tongues. 

“Away with her,” commanded Tovar. 
“To her room which she must not leave 
until I give the word. And that, will not 
be until at my side you step into the 


coach which will bear you to Veracruz! | 


You, too, Gertrudis, to your room.” 
La Mariposa turned then to Don Julian. 
“Forgive me, can you, sefior, that I 
have inflicted this disgraceful unpleasant- 


Inaudito | 
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ness upon you? And to be sure that I 
shall not forget while I live your goodness 
tome. As you see, I am not overwhelmed 
with gentle usage! So, senor, thanks— 
good-night—and adios.” 

She curtsied and, walking proudly be- 
tween the two women, left the room. 
Gertrudis having whispered with Claudio 
followed and the two girls disappeared 
across the patio. 

Once upon the street Don Julian 
paused, staring moodily at the mansion. 
To him it was both fortress and prison. 
Lingering in hjs memory were the pictures 
with which the night had filled it. The 
enchantment woven with his first glimpse 
of La Mariposa’s face in the coach lay 
still upon him. Her look when she had 
turned to him at the last; her voice in 
good-night and good-by; the vision of 
her warmth and color and eagerness! 
And that other picture, hateful, veno- 
mous, of the despotic old count! If only 
this thing could be argued out with 
crossed blades how joyously would he 
fling himself into that argument! If only 
the count were young! If only Don 
Julian might strike his sneering face, with 
what a will could that deliberate challenge 
be bestowed and with what abandon 
would he hurl himself into the sword- 
play to follow! 

And now? He could only cherish 
memories and regrets and so depart. To- 
morrow? Nothing? And the next day? 
A cavalcade winding over the mountains 
to distant Veracruz and a strong ship 
riding at anchor. Then only vast spaces 
of empty blue ocean. 


Hé walked listlessly away, one whom 
a few brief hours had changed from 
a man of action into a dreamer. Dreams 
mastered him, allowed free scope. Don 
Julian was actually dallying with the 
thought of travel to Veracruz and taking 
ship again for Spain! A patter of light 
running footsteps behind him were un- 
heeded; a soft voice calling his name 
unheard until its repetition. When he 
did hear he swung sharply about, scarcely 
crediting either sense of sight or hearing. 

“La Mariposa!” 

“Yes, senor, it is I!’ she said, half out 
of breath. “Oh, I had to tell you how 
ashamed I am. No,” in quick defiance, 
fearing to be misunderstood, “not for 
what I did tonight but that you should 
be insulted in my home, whither I had 
brought you.” 

“But,” he marvelled, “how are you 
here? Have you wings, then, like a true 
butterfly, under that scarlet cloak? I 
left you a prisoner of those two terrible 
women!” 

She broke into gay laughter, this girl 
of so much vaunted blue Spanish blood 
and that other drop of the red, red blood 
of France, who lived so intensely at each 
moment that mirth was ever lurking 
among the shadows of despair. 

__ “They locked me in my room, sefior! 
Chat was what I wanted! Not yet has 
my grandfather guessed how I escaped 
once already tonight and more than once 
before. There are iron bars across my 
casement; yes, but two of those bars are 
my friends. One pushes them upward 
in their sockets for a space that one may 
slip through and below is a trellis for 
climbing roses. And then the street. 
I saw you, sefior, standing looking up.” 
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Now owned by investors in 48 states and 
in 33 countries and territories abroad 


We. investors in all parts 


of the world, in steadily in- 
creasing numbers, turn to ong 
specific form of investment, there 
must be a definite and sound reason 
for their choice. 


A record of more than half a cen- 
tury of proven safety—no loss to 
any investor in 53 ‘years—has re- 
sulted in world-wide confidence in 
the First Mortgage Bonds sold by 
The F. H. Smith Company, and in 
a constant growth in the number 
of our investors. 


Smith Bonds are now owned by 
thousands of men and women, liv- 
ing in every state of the United 
States, and in 33 countries and ter- 
ritories abroad. They are bought 
also by banks, insurance companies, 
trustees, colleges and institutions 
whose first consideration is safety. 


The 6% 634% and 7% First 
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have resulted in our record of no 
loss to any investor in 53 ‘years. 


These bonds give you the strong 
security of modern, income-pro- 
ducing property, located in such 
important cities as Washington, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Albany 
and Buffalo—cities where eco- 
nomic conditions and real estate 
values are sound. Through month- 
ly payments toward the annual re- 
duction of the principal, your mar- 
gin of safety is constantly increased. 


You may invest outright, in de- 
nominations of $1,000, $500, or 
$100, or you may use our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan to buy one or 
more $500 or $1,000 bonds by pay- 
ments extended over 10 months. 
Regular monthly payments earn 
the full rate of bond interest. Ma- 
turities are from 2 years to 10 


years. 


Send your name and 
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ry cect is a real opening just 
around the corner for you pro- 
vided you have the initiative, the 
ambition and the desire to set out for 
vourself and grapple with the respon- 
sibihties of a genuine OPPORTUNITY! 
The J. C. Penney Co. Nation-Wide 
Chain of Department Stores is inter- 
ested in young salesmen who want re- 
sponsibility because they have the 
alertness and the ability to make good 
use of it. 


You Can Be a 
Partner 


in this great chain store system. The 
plan is based upon the advancement of 
the individual associates. From sales- 
man to partner is merely a matter of 
being able to successfully assume greater 
responsibility. 

When you demonstrate managerial 
ability the Company loans you money 
to acquire a third interest in a new store 
you will open. While you are repaying 
this loan out of the net profits of your 
Store, you also are training other young 
salesmen who will open additional Stores 
in each of which you will have a third 
interest. Genuine INDEPENDENCE! 
The Company, in 1925, did a$91,062,616 
business. Founded in 1902, it now oper- 
ates 745 Stores in 44 States. New Stores 
are being opened constantly and 


More Salesmen Are 
Wanted! 


The men we are looking for are not 
over 35 years of age and now employed 
in selling dry goods, clothing, furnish- 
ings or shoes. Selling experience in at 
least one of these lines is essential. They 
are wide-awake, ambitious to advance, 
have initiative, ability, capacity, and 
an immense stock of energy. 


a If You Are ~ 
That Type 


of aggressive salesman, write 
or call at our nearest Employ- 
ment Office for booklet, ‘“The 
Next Ten Years.” It explains 
in detail how you share in 
what you personally create as 
an Associate of this Company. 
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“But, senorita!” 
alarm, he could experience it for her. 


Delicious as was the thrill of the moment | 
there remained dread of consequences to | 


“If your grandfather discovered?” 
My 


her. 

“I am returning immediately. 
door is locked from within. 
hammer there; they will but think that 


I am turned stubborn and therefore do | 


not heed them.” 


She appeared to pout, though she 
flashed her eyes up at him. 

“You find me different? Dreadfully 
so? Bold and rash and not like the fine 
ladies you have known?” 

“T find you like none! A thousand 
times more marvelous, more glorious. 
Oh, I speak from the heart, believe me, 
senorita. You have been so brave, so 
daring, and you are so little and frail, 
like a flower. Tell me,’’ he added with 
an earnestness which was a demand, 
“What shall you do when you get to 
Spain?” 


HE hesitated, 
back,” she said hurriedly. 
must not discover how I escape. 
to come. 


hear those insults hurled at you and not 
feel shame. Now—buenas noches, senor—” 
“A moment! When the ship sails—” 
“Tt will be without me, senor! I would 
die first.” 

“But, how? How 
“T hope always. 
When hope dies I would want to die too. 

But I am going to find a way.” 
“Impossible.” 
“No, no, no!” 

foot. 
think of a way—now, I must go.” 
“But I must see you again, senorita!” 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


%”” 
can you hope— 


She stamped a slippered 





Speaking of Books 


(Continued from page 84) 


Garland, ex-lunger and new to the San 
Dimas, is assigned to the station next hers. 


doing and the story gets under way with 
a rush. 

There is a forest fire which i is a splen- 
didly realistic thing; there is an escaped 
convict to worry about—even though 
he’s a very gentlemanly convict indeed. 
And then there’s a deal in land, with the 
customary difficulties regarding deeds, 


sale which Tony negotiates for Monica, 
thus assuring both of them of happiness 
forever. 

Does this sound like hokum? Well, for 
the matter of that it is hokum, but so is 
all story-telling, almost; so are the movies, 


ments, subdivisions, radio and a good deal 


from one day to another. We’re used to 
hokum, well used to it, and if we can only 
get good hokum we should be pleased 
enough. 

Peter B. Kyne, if he does deal in hokum, 





deals in good hokum always. And “The 


Let them | 


“Was there ever a girl like you, sefior- | 





then, “I must run | 
“They | 
I had | 
could not bear that you | 
should think that Juana del Tovar could | 


Therefore I live. | 
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Understanding Heart” is his very best 
brand 


Twelve Portraits 


OU will agree with us, doubtless, that 

there’s no need to stick to fiction 
entirely. That the two preceding reviews 
have concerned novels is only because it 
happened so. 

Here, then, is a book of biography in the 
new manner, “Fathers of the Revolution,” 
by Philip Guedalla (Putnam). Perhaps 
we should have said “biographies” for 
Mr. Guedalla hangs twelve portraits in 
his gallery. 

e author opens with a brief chapter 
called “A Short Treatise On Truth.” This 
is his apology and his introduction. In 
it he observes that man is distinguished 
from the brutes chiefly through his pro- 
pensity to make gods for himself. “And 
of all the gods which man has ever made,” 
says Mr. Guedalla, ‘““The most singular 
are those which he makes out of other 
men.” 

This is almost enough of an introduc- 
tion. The author’s purpose | is immediately 
evident. He intends to ‘‘de-canonize,” 
if you'll permit us the word, some of those 
venerable political figures about which 
men have built what he calls “‘a queer 
series of patriotic sub-religions.” So far 
so good. You know what you’re in for; 
and if you’ve read Guedalla at all—‘“The 
Second Empire” for history or “Masters 
and Men” among his essays, you’ll know 
that a treat is coming to you. 

But in the same chapter the author 

makes clear not only what he is going to 
write about, but why it is that he has 
chosen his subjects from the time of our 
Revolution. Speaking of the once bitter 
question of the separation of the colonies 
from the mother country, he remarks— 
and this is the keynote to his book—‘‘The 
debate has become an old problem 
and there are no longer any two sides to it 
except the two sides to the Atlantic. The 
debate is ended; and historians hover over 
that quiet battlefield. In this still air one 
may set up an easel to paint a few por- 
traits.” 
_ Of the twelve portraits in the volume, 
it seems to us that the author has done 
best with the first and the eighth, His 
Majesty George III and George Washing- 
ton. Naturally these two leaders of the 
opposing factions are etched most sharply 
upon the mind, the already half-mad king, 
intensely conscious of his royal robes and 
the duty they imply, and the stiffish, 
formal Virginia colonel, also rigidly a man 
of devotion to duty. 

What we like most about the book is, of 
course, the author’s faultless style. Some- 
one has said smartly, that Guedalla is just 
that—a style—but we have never felt 
that bald statement to be a fair one. 
When you call a man a “style” and let it 
go at that you are implying that, he’s 
nothing more than his style. In the case 
of Guedalla this is not a just implication 
and that epigram is misleading in the 
extreme. Mr. Guedalla is emphatically 
not just a style—not even just his own 
style. His style, rather, is Guedalla, the 
man himself, no affectation; a manner if 
you like, but no mannerism. And it is 
precisely this style, the essence of the man 
who is writing, which has endeared him 
to us and, we hope, to you. 
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Money- Talks 


1° you come to your pay day with the instalment notices on 
your Baby Grand Piano, your deferred payments on your 
auto overdue, or your monthly quota for your De Luxe Radio 
set delinquent, with a score of other reminders that you have a 
champagne appetite and a beer pocket-book? Do you spend 
the wee hours of the night that should be invested in sound sleep 
wondering how to dodge the collectors that will dog your foot- 
steps on the morrow or planning how you may supplement your 
income a few more dollars each month? All because you have 
acquired the habit of spending your money before you ever 
made it, by the easy instalment route? 

If you belong to that crowd you are in a big procession. But it’s a pro- 
cession that leads nowhere. The propensity for reckless spending lands a 
man very quickly in a treadmill. Like the dope habit, it fastens itself on its 
victim almost imperceptibly and before he is aware of it he finds himself in 
such a predicament that no matter what his income may be he will have it 
spent before the next pay day. What such people need is not more income, 
not new jobs, but a mew habit. The habit of saving, once a man squares him- 
self with all the facts in the case, is as easily acquired as the habit of spending. 
Once the fundamental fact that a dollar saved is not only a dollar made but, 
as far as you are concerned, the only dollar made (all the others have van- 
ished) has been thoroughly focussed in your mind, you will want to adopt a 
budget which not only will come within your income, but which will put a 
savings account in the same category with such vital items as groceries, 
rent and recreation. 


We Do Not Want Your Money 
—We Want YOU 


The Protected Thrift Association was designed for just such folks as you. 
It is composed of folks who have associated themselves together for the pur- 
pose of encouraging each other in the habit of systematic saving. You are 
spending your money systematically and habitually on the instalment plan 
to enrich some other fellow; why not save a definite amount of it, also on the 
instalment plan, for yourself? The only condition for joining the Association 
is a pledge on your part to start a monthly thrift account. This thrift 
account will be the beginning of your financial independence and will lead 
to ultimate success if you continue. The Association does not want your 
money. It wants you to start toward the goal of financial success. The 
story of every successful financial career starts with some obscure boy or dis- 
illusioned man who decided to put aside a portion of his weekly or monthly 
pittance as a working capital. That is the first step in your economic eman- 
cipation. We figure that one hundred thousand members joined together 
for mutual encouragement in the thrift habit means one hundred thousand 
prosperous and happy citizens who will do more to stabilize this great country 
than any other single step that could be taken at this time. It will be an 
invaluable contribution to good citizenship and sound economic conditions. 


Put Your Iron Men to Work! 


We do not stop with the mere program of savings. We will show you 
how to put your money to work earning money for yourself, instead of the 
other fellow. We will show you how to invest your thrift account, subject 
to your own control, in financial enterprises that are safe and profitable. 
There are plenty of such institutions where you can invest with perfect 
safety and where your returns are guaranteed. You do not need to be rich 
to safeguard your old age, nor do you need to gamble on get-rich-quick schemes 
to earn for yourself a comfortable surplus. A lad of twenty, investing a sum 
of money daily sufficient to admit him to an ordinary motion picture show, 
over a period of ten years and putting his money out in a building and 
loan association at interest, could stop at the end of a decade and, by taking 
the money thus invested and keeping it invested until the age of sixty-five, 
would have a sum of over ten thousand dollars. 


Hitch Your Wagon to a Star; 
But Keep the Wheels on the Ground 


We will further show you how to safeguard your money that is at work in such a way 
that should the grim reaper cut your career short before you have achieved your goal, it will 
be attained just the same. You have a mother depending on you, you have children to feed, to 
care for and educate; you have a wife to protect. If you start for an objective of $1000, $5000 or 
$10,000, it is assured for yourself or your dependents the moment you make your first payment. 

Here is a plan that is absolutely sound at every step of the way. Given money which is 
honestly made we show you how it may be systematically sav ed, profitably invested and 
wisely protected. It is a plan that will start you on the way toward ultimate financial inde- 
pendence. We on our part will feel we have done you a good turn and you will become a happy, 
contented citizen. 

If this interests you write for detailed explanation of the plan to 


THE PROTECTED THRIFT ASSOCIATION 


1047 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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You can get this wonderful rouge 
at Ow t drug stores and OWL 
agencies; at nearly all good drug 
and department stores; or by pre- 


paid mail, 75¢. 


Address The Owl Drug Company, 
611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles; 
Clark and Madison Streets, Chicago; 
53 West 23rd Street, New York 


The Owl Drug Co 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Wades right into Housecleaning and brings 





Housecleaning is done for the sake of health as well as appearance. 
Old Dutch wades right into the job and assures healthful cleanliness as well 
as a bright, sparkling appearance. 

Bathroom, kitchen, stove, refrigerator, painted walls, painted furni- 
ture, window-sills, doorsteps, metal fixtures, statuary, etc., all respond to 
the magic touch of Old Dutch. 

Laboratory tests prove that surfaces cleaned with Old Dutch are 
wholesome and hygienically clean, because Old Dutch erases all dirt and 
dangerous invisible impurities. 

There’s nothing else like Old Dutch. t is composed of a natural 
detergent; free from harsh, scratchy grit, acid and caustic. To the eye a 
fine powder—the microscope shows that its particles are flaky and flat 


shaped. They work like thousands of tiny erasers, removing all unclean- 
liness without scratching. It is this efficiency that makes Old Dutch so 


thorough and economical. 
As healthful cleanliness is the safeguard to health, so Old Dutch 


is your safeguard to healthful cleanliness. 
Saves work —goes farther—lasts longer 
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